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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Companion to the Almanac, for 1828, contained the following: 
passage :-— 

‘*This publication cannot embrace every subject upon which: 
‘an intelligent reader, or observer of passing events, may want 
a ready Manual of Reference. But it is evident that, by an-. 
nually varying the contents of this little work, a body of 
most important information may be gradually collected ;—and a 
record preserved of the most permanent features of the passing © 
year. The Conductors, therefore, beg to impress upon the pur- | 
chasers of the Companion, that it is not a mere temporary work 5" 
and they entreat them to preserve it as the first of a Series, to be - 
annually Published, with such improvements as will naturally arise - 
out of a diligent and systematic collection of the various facts that 
appear of the most consequence to be generally diffused, as- 
auxiliary to the great object of increasing the ability to acquire 
Useful Knowledge.” 

_A reference to the Contents of the present Companion, as 
compared with those of the Companion for 1828, will shew that, 
while the general plan of the work has been preserved, no article 
of the former volume is here reprinted. 

The first part, as before, contains a variety of information more 
immediately supplementary to an Almanac ;—such as the history 
of Almanacs in general, and of the Nautical Almanac in par- 
ticular ;—Calendars of the Jews and Mahometans ;—Modes of 
finding Easter ;—a paper on Comets, in which the Encke Comet, 
now attracting the attention of the scientific world, is particularly 
noticed ;— and observations of a Naturalist, during the several 
months. 

The second part relates to Chronology and Statistics, gene- 
rally. The necessary imperfection of Chronological Tables which 
attempt to embrace every subject, has suggested the propriety of 
dividing the matters for Chronological illustration ;—thus, a Table 
has been now given of Discoveries in Natural Philosophy, which 
may be succeeded by a similar Table applying to Natural History. 
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Preliminary Observations. 


The information on Statistics has been rendered much fuller in 
the present than in the previous volume. The Committee of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge conceive that it is 
of the first importance that a great body of authentic facts, re- 
lating to Population, Crime, Education, and other subjects affect- 
ing the general welfare of the community, should be gradually col- 
lected and reduced to a popular form ;—and the annual publication 
of this work induces them to make it the vehicle for disseminating 
the knowledge of such facts as those now given, which are con- 
stantly varying, both from the nature of the subjects themselves, 
and the greater accuracy with which they are investigated. - 

The third part is composed, as before, of several short chapters 
of Information and Advice, on subjects which require to be 
generally known. To some, these details may appear of too 
humble a nature to occupy their attention. But let it be remem- 
bered that such matters as are here handled are of the greatest 
importance to the welfare of all, and of the working classes in 
particular ; and that their real Usefulness will always compensate 
for their apparent homeliness. 

The fourth part, which is entirely a Retrospect of many impor- 
tant particulars of the closing year, has also been extended ;— 
and this extension has principally caused the addition of fifty- 
six pages to the work, and the consequent increase of sixpe 
in its price. The Acts of Parliament have been very carefully 
abridged ; and those Statutes, or clauses of Statutes, are alone 
omitted, which are not important to be generally known, relating 
only to subjects in which very few persons are interested, and 
who will necessarily obtain information upon them from other 
sources. The Parliamentary Returns have been also given more 
fully as to their number, but have been as much condensed as 
was compatible with their utility. Various information from the 
valuable Reports of Parliament will be found scattered throughout 
the volume ;—and a complete Chronicle of the Proceedings of the 
two Houses has also been given. In this, as in the Chronicle of 
the Events of the Year, the facts are stated without any com-~ 
ment. 

The two great objects which have been kept in view throughout 
the work, are,—Ist. that the subjects selected shall be generally 
useful, either for present information, or future reference ;—2dly, 
that the knowledge conveyed shall be given in the most condensed 
and explicit manner, so as to be valuable to every class of readers. 


December 24, 1828. 
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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


PART I. 


INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH THE CALENDAR, THE CELESTIAL. 
CHANGES, AND THE NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE YEAR, | 


I. ALMANACS, 


THE history of Almanacs, and even the etymology of the word 
Almanac, are involved in considerable obscurity. By some, the 
name is derived from the Arabic al manach,to count. Verstegan, 
an author who has written on the antiquities of our own country, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Restitution of Decayed Intelligence con- 
cerning Britaine,” makes the word of German origin, Almonat ; 
and says that our Saxon ancestors were in the practice of carving the 
annual courses of the moon upon a square piece of wood, which 
they called Almonaught—(al-moon-heed). There are several 
very splendid English Almanacs, of the fourteenth century, existing 
in MS., particularly in the British Museum. A very curious 
7, TI of these early Almanacs is in the Library of Corpus: 
hristi College, Cambridge. Almanacs became generally used 
in Europe, within a short time after the invention of printing; 
and they were very early remarkable, as some are now in Eng- 
land, for the mixture of truth and falsehood which they contained. 
In 1579, their effects in France were found so mischievous, from 
the pretended prophecies which they published, that an edict was 
promulgated by Henry III., forbidding any predictions to be in- 
serted in them relating to civil affairs, whether those of the state 
or of private persons. No such law was ever enacted in England. 
It is singular that the earliest English Almanacs were printed in 
Holland, on small folio sheets; and these have occasionally been 
preserved, from having been pasted within the covers of old books. 
In the reign of James I. letters patent were granted to the two Uni- 
versities and the Stationers’ Company, for an exclusive right of 
rinting almanacs. These, in 1775, were declared to be illegal. 
uring the civil wars of Charles I., and thence onward to our own > 
times, English Almanacs became conspicuous for the unblushing 
boldness of their astrological predictions, and their determined per- 
petuation of popular errors. At the present day none of the Al- 
manacs of the continental states contain any misleading matters of 
this nature ;—and the Almanacs most similar to some of those ex- 
tensively circulated amongst our intelligent fellow-countrymen are 
produced in Persia. A modern Persian Almanac is thus described 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana :—“ The first page contains a 
list of fortunate days for certain purposes; as, for example, to 
buy, to sell, to take medicine, to marry, to go a journey, &c. &e.; 
then follow predictions of events, as earthquakes, sar political 
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Almanacs. 


affairs, &c., after the manner of Moore's Almanac, except being 
apparently more concise.” This resemblance between the productions 
or a’ highly-cultivated nation, and one which is remarkable for its 
general ignorance, is certainly no proof of our boasted emancipation 
from ancient prejudices. - 

Our popular superstitions with eer to the weather—the linger- 
ing belief, in which some still indulge, of the doctrine of nativities 
—and the settled opinion in a few minds, that what are called ma- 
lignant aspects of the stars, as well as comets and meteors, portend 
evils to mankind, were the most cherished convictions of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors ;—and it may not be entirely fanciful to consider the 
prevalence of such notions still among us, as shoots of the tree of 
ancient greenortonien. Mr. Sharon Turner, in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, has an interesting passage upon this subject :— 

* Their prognostics, from the sun and moon, from thunder, and 
from dreams, were so numerous, as to display and to perpetuate 
a most lamentable debility of mind. Every day of every month 
was catalogued as a propitious or unpropitious season for certain 
transactions. We have Anglo-Saxon treatises which contain rules 
for discovering the future fortune and disposition of a child, from 
the day of his nativity. One day was useful for all things ; an- 
other, though good to tame animals, was baleful to sow seeds. One 
day was favourable to the commencement of business ; another to 
let blood ; and others wore a forbidding aspect to these and other 
things. On this day they were to buy, on a second to sell, ona 
third to hunt, on a fourth to do nothing. If a child was born on 
such a day, it would live; if on another, its life would be sickly ; 
if on another, it would perish early. In a word, the most alarming 
fears, and the most extravagant hopes, were perpetually raised by 
these foolish superstitions, which tended to keep the mind in the 
dreary bondage of ignorance and absurdity, which prevented the 
growth of knowledge, by the incessant war of prejudice, and the 
slavish effects of the most imbecile apprehensions.” 

Many of our English Almanacs have had no inconsiderable share 
in keeping alive errors like those of a thousand years ago—errors 
which are equally opposed to the progress of knowledge, and to a 
pious confidence in the wisdom and goodness of an Almighty Pro- 
vidence. It may be curious, and not uninstructive, to observe how 
very similar are the prejudices which still maintain a decrepit exist- 
ence among us, to those of our forefathers ; and how very little 
the general progress of education has done towards the destruction 
of evil publications which long habit has rendered popular. We 
will take the Almanacs of 1678, (the year the Habeas Corpus Act 
was passed, in the reign of Charles II.)—of 1771, (the eleventh year 
of the reign of George III.)—and those of 1829, which have just 
been published. 

The most famous “‘ Astrologer” of the seventeenth century was 
William Lilly. He began to print his Ephemeris in 1644, during 
the greatest heat of the civil wars. He uses many hard words 
and much Latin in his predictions ;—and constantly invokes the 
Divine assistance to deduce a judgment of things tu come, from 
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Almanacs. 


what he calls “ rational and experimental grounds of art.” The 
year 1677 had been distinguished by the appearance of a comet ; 
and of course this is a fruitful subject with Lilly, whose business 
was to fill the minds of men with superstitious fears. He says, 
** all comets signifie wars, terrors, and strange events jn the 
world.” The venerable Bede, more than eight hundred years be- 
fore him, had affirmed that comets “ portend change of kingdoms, 
or pestilence, or wars, or tempests, or droughts.”—Lilly explains 
the prophetic character of these bodies very curiously: “ the 
spirits, well knowing what accidents shall come to pass, do form 
a star or comet, and give it what figure or shape they please, and 
cause its motion through the air, that people might behold it, and 
thence draw a signification of its events.” What is called the mur- 
rain was very common in those days, when the diseases of cattle 
as well as men were imperfectly understood ; and, therefore, a 
comet, or blazing star, appearing in the sign Taurus, “ portends,” 
according to this crafty astrologer, “‘ mortality to the greater sort 
of cattle, as horses, oxen, cows, &c.” But the comet has not 
only to answer for this mischief, but it also portends ‘ prodigious 
shipwracks, damage in fisheries, monstrous floods, and destruc- 
tion of fruit by caterpillars and other vermine,”—evils which the 
most superstitious of men have now pretty well agreed to refer to 
their natural causes. Comets, according to Lilly, also produce 
“very hard and nipping weather, frosty, dark, cloudy, much 
snow and wind, strange or unusual hail and tempest.” This is 
absurd enough; but it is not more absurd than an assertion that 
Saturn, the planet which, with the exception of Uranus, is the most 
distant from the sun, should produce storms and tempests in Janu- 
ary 1829, by its influence on that luminary. The following passage 
‘occurs in the first page of Moore's Almanac for 1829. 
“ Saturn a direful ray 
From. Cancer’s lofty mount 
Darts at the King of day, 
And clouds on that account 


Will sure pervade our wintry skies, | 
And storms and tempests soon shall rise.” 


But this prophecy about the influence of Saturn upon the wea- 
ther is by no means original. In Tanner’s Ephemeris for 1678, 
we are told, in December,— 

“ inni ’s cloudy e 
ary doch apd 

The modern falsehood is only different from being clothed in more 
lofty language. 

natural causes of Eclipses are now pretty generally known ; 
and even the most ignorant of mankind, in civilized countries, have 
ceased to consider that they either produce, or are prophetic of 
evil. The certainty with which their exact time can be calculated 
is a beautiful exemplification of the truth of the great principles of 
the science of Astronomy. In this work for 1828, the folly of any 
superstition arising out of eclipses was exhibited. Almanacs, 
even to, our own day, attempt to keep up the popular delusion 
upon such subjects; and the following parallel instances will show 
the little variation in the cheat :— s 
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Joun Lorp's ALMANAC, and ProGNosTI- 
cator for 1678. 


Joun Partripce’s Meruinus LiseE- 
RATUS, an ALMANAC for 1829. 


“ The fourth eclipse of the moon on Oc- 
ber, the 19th a This threateneth great 


nd rich men with loss of or decay 
f substance, likewise death and diseases 
mong cattel, beasts, and sheep, and such 
chew the cud ; also dearness of corn and 
sown upon the earth: this will or may 
hiefly belong to Ireland, Russia, Polonia the 
Great, and such others as are under Taurus.” 


* October, 1829. The late visible eclipse 
of the moon, which happened in the latter 
part of the sign }€, may be considered 
to relate to Portugal and Spain, betoken- 
ing insurrections, troubles, and discords 
amongst the common people, with muti- 
nies amongst the soldiers, &c.” 


rae 


Our ancestors had a great many ridiculous notions about the 
possibility of prognosticating the future condition of the weather, 
from the state of the atmosphere on certain festival days. The 
festival of the Circumcision (January 1) was thus supposed to 
afford an evidence of the weather to be expected in the coming 
year. For St. Vincent's day (January 22) there is an ancient ad- 
monition to note down whether the sun shine. The Conversion of 
St. Paul (January 25) was considered throughout Europe as par- 
ticularly ominous, not only of future weather, but of coming 
events ; and there were some Latin rhymes of the middle ages to 
this effect, which the English prognosticators thus rendered :— 


“ If St. Paul’s day be faire and cleare 
It doth betide a happy yeare: 
But if by chance it then should raine 
It will make deare all kinds of graine: 
And if the clouds make dark the skie 
The neate and foule this year shall die: 
If blustering winds do blow aloft 
Then wars shall trouble the realm full oft.” 


Candlemas day (February 2) supplied another of these irrational 
inferences from the weather of one day to that of a distant period 


“ If Candlemas day be fair and bright 
Winter will have another flight; 
But if Candlemas day be clouds and rain 
Winter is gone and will not come again.” 


A few of these notions are still prevalent in remote districts. Mrs. 
Grant, in her account of the Superstitions ofthe Highlands, says, that 
if the days between the 11th and 14th of February are particularly 
stormy, the prognostic for the weather of the coming year is most 
favourable. In many parts of Germany there is a belief that if 
St. Urban’s day (May 25) be fair and calm, there will be a good 
vintage. The prognostications connected with St. Swithin’s day 
(July 15) have kept the firmest hold upon the popular mind. A 
continuance of rainy weather generally takes place about this pe- 
riod; but the belief that if it rain on that day the rain will con- 
tinue for forty days, is as absurd as any of the other prejudices 
we have mentioned. Ben Jonson laughs at the notion in one of 
his plays*, where a character, looking into his penny almanac, 
(almanacs were sold at a penny then, as they are to this day at 
Hamburgh), says, ‘‘O here, St. Swithin's, the 15th day, variable 
weather, for the most part rain, good!—for the most part rain ? 
why, it should rain forty days after, more or less; it was a rule 


* «Every Man out of his Humour,’ Act. I, Scene 1. 
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Almanacs. Tl 
held afore I was able to hold a plough, and yet here are two days 
no rain: ha! it makes me muse.” 

We have mentioned these silly notions of former times, to ob 
serve how very nearly they have become eradicated by the real. 
knowledge produced by a wider diffusion of education. But it is 
not'so with the weather prophecies of the almanacs. They still 
continue to be printed, as in the days of Lilly; and are still‘ be- 
lieved by hundreds and thousands of credulous farmers and coun- 
try people, who have their hay and corn too often spoiled through 
their reliance on these false predictions. That they contain as 
little novelty as wisdom, may be seen from the following extracts. 
for the month of Junez: 


SHEPHERD’S AL- MOORE’sS ALMANAC, MOORE’S ALMA- 
MANAC, 1678. 1771. Nac, 1829 


Winds and rain at} A close air with drisling showers. Fair | Intervals of fair 
ne poeianing of | and clear, but soon it lowers. weather. 
e month. 


10} Winds and rain And now, my friends, you ma in expect | A moist atmos- 
about this time | winds, and Bat phere, attended 

15|Some thunder now again it seems the air is moderate, | with rain and 

about this time, | serene and clear. Sultry and hot some days | thunder in many 

Blustering storms | together. But then comes some windy wea- | places. 

of windand rain,|ther. But at this time the case is plain, we | Fair and hot ;— 

25| Some storms of |shall have pleasant showers of rain. But cera | 


rain & good wea-| the air clears up, and is fair again. for forwarding 
ther intervened. vegetation. . 


According to these several prophecies of 1678, 1771, and 1829, 
rain and thunder invariably take place from the 10th to the 20th of 
June. It is perfectly impossible that these predictions can be any- 
thing but mere guesses ; often, of course, very false guesses,—and 
guesses certainly not applicable, if they even approached the truth, 
to all parts of the kingdom,—for it may rain in a mountainous 
country, and be fine in the neighbouring plain, on the sameday. We 
know trom scientific observation, that in the month of June the at- 
mosphere is at its highest point of dryness, and that the average 
number of days on which rain falls is lower than the average of 
any other month of the year. With these established facts to 
contradict the prophecy, it is predicted by Moore’s Almanac, that 
from the 10th to the 20th of June in the year 1829, the atmos- 
phere will be moist, with rain and thunder in many places. If 
any farmer believe this nonsense, it is highly probable that from 
the 10th to the 20th of June he may lose some days of actual 
fine weather, in the dread of the rain which the almanac predicts, 
and thus his hay will remain on the ground, instead of being safely 
in the rick; and, further, that when he hopes for the fine weather 
which the same almanac ensures from the 24th to the end of the 
month, he may experience a heavy rain, and be driven on to the 
Teriodical rains of the middle of July, with no consolation for his 
losses but the conviction that it is better to trust to common-sense 
and experience, than to false predictions, expressly manufactured 
to impose upon the ignorant. 

The “ Astrological Predictions of Mundane Affairs,” with which 
the most popular of our almanacs are still illuminated, are not 
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‘more distinguished for veracity than their predictions of the wea- 
ther. We do not suppose that many persons seriously believe in 
these absurdities ; yet when they are perused by many thousands, 
as they still are, it is impossible that the mind should be able 
wholly to resist the influence of the deception; and in — 
as such thoughts find a place in the mind, will sound knowledge 
and a pure love of truth be shut out. As a matter of curious 
-interest, we shall again give a specimen from the almanacs before 
us, of the little variation which has prevailed for one hundred and 
fifty years m the language of imposture :— 


ANDREWws’ NEws FROM 
THE Stars, 1678, 


Moore’s ALMANAC, 


_Moore’s ALMANAC, 
1771, Jury. 


, JULY. 


Sudden fears possess some | There is some bustle in| Inthis month there are no 


Places—Jupiter turns retro- 
grade, and Mars comes to 


conjunction with Saturn at 


the month’s end. Weighty 
matters under consideration 
in ‘some parts of Euro 
Flying reports from beyond 


sea. Those places under 


Gemini again concerned. 
The influence both of Saturn 
and Mars they are 


thaps 


the world about this time, 
and where armies are blows 
must be expected. Jove 
affronts both the Sun and 
Mercury, and some sly con- 


pe. | trivance bronght to light. 


I hope no holy plot. Some 


news from abroad about 


this time; and some ships 
despaired of likely to come 
home safe. 


less than five conjunctions, 
three of which happen in 
the ascendant of Rome, the 

focus of papal powers, 
and a fourth on the verge of 
that sign. Here isa conca- 
tenation of circumstances ; 
the effects of which may be 
expected to produce serious 
events in the Catholic church 
—perhaps the death of his 
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now sensible of, to their de- 


Holiness. 
riment or disturbance. 


It cannot fail to be perceived that the tone of these predictions 
is not in the slightest degree altered by the progress of know- 
ledge. The prophecy for 1829 would read just as consistently in 
the Almanac of 1678; and that of 1771 would be just as reason- 
able and true, if transposed to 1829. Indeed, we have observed 
in our inquiries into this subject, that the very slightest changes 
fit the si Zo of a past year for revival, in some future attempt 
at delusion. It is really wonderful that such a clumsy imposture 
should so long have held a place amongst a thinking people. Seve- 
ral gross improprieties, however, have within the last year been 
removed from the old almanacs; and it is observable that their 
attempts at delusion are very much softened. It is to be desired 
that all astrological predictions should be removed from these pro- 
ductions; and they may then taney, bs considered as amongst the 
most useful works of reference. e earnestly desire to see them 
become instruments of good, instead of continuing vehicles of evil. 


II. THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC. 


Tus work, which is published yearly, by authority, and exempted 
from that heavy stamp duty which is imposed upon other almanacs, 
owed its commencement, and the character that it et once obtained 
as the most accurate and valuable celestial index to the year, to the 
talents and zeal of the late Dr. Maskelyne. The labours of that 
illustrious individual left but little to be done, except what could 
be effected by finer instruments, and the assistance of the more 
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‘The Nautical Almanac. 


perfect tables of the lunar and planetary inequalities, that have 
since been constructed. 

Dr. Maskelyne was what may be called an enthusiastic astro- 
nomer; and the eclipse of 1748, which happened when he was 
about sixteen years old, is said to have drawn the attention of him 
and Lalande to the study of the science. The Doctor was ap- 
pointed Astronomer Royal in 1764; and having previously been 
several voyages for astronomical purposes, in which he pai 
great attention to navigation, and felt the imperfection of the 
existing books, he immediately published The British Mari- 
mers Guide, and laid before the other commissioners of the 
Board of Longitude the plan of the Nautical Almanac, which 
he proposed should be drawn up with the utmost care, and have 
its accuracy guaranteed by the responsibility of the Board. The 
almanac was commenced in 1767, and in the same year, the “ Re- 
quisite tables” made their appearance; the two together forming 
by far the most useful manual that had ever been given to seamen. 
During the forty-eight years that Dr. Maskelyne held the office of 
Astronomer Royal, he devoted the most sedulous attention to the 
almanac, availing himself of every discovery or correction, the 
truth of which could be depended upon. 

The principal objects of the Nautical Almanac are to enable the 
mariner to find the place of a ship at sea, and to assist the prac- 
tical astronomer in the daily routine of his observatory. 

The Almanac, properly so called, consists of 144 pages, twelve 
being allotted to each month. 

The first page contains a common Calendar ; the days of the 
week, the terms and holidays, the phases of the moon, and other 
remarkable phenomena—such as eclipses, and the occultations of 
stars by the moon or the planets. 

The second table contains, for the noon of each day (which 
with astronomers is the commencement of it), the sun's longitude 
in signs and degrees to the nearest second; the sun’s right ascen- 
tion in time, to tenths of seconds ; the sun’s declination in degrees 
to the nearest second, with its daily variation ; and the equation of 
time to tenths of seconds, with its daily variationto thesame. The 
times that are inserted in this and the other tables, are those for the 
meridian of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 

The sun’s longitude is of use in verifying many of the tables, 
and also in finding the angular distance of the moon from the 
sun, at those times for which it is not set down in the almanac. 
The sun's right ascension is useful for finding time by the apparent 
motion of the stars; the sun’s declination is essential in finding 
the latitude by solar observation ; and the equation of time enables 
one to reduce the apparent or variable time, shown by the sun or 
a sun-dial, to mean-time, or that shown by a well-regulated clock. 

The third page consists of two tables. That at the top shows 
for every sixth day, beginning with the first,—the time of the 
sun's semidiameter passing the meridian, to tenths of a second ; 
the sun’s semidiameter, in measure, to tenths of a second of space ; 
the sun’s hourly motion, to tenths of a second ; the logarithmic dis- 
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14 The Nautical Almanac. 
tance of the sun, and the longitude or place of the moon's node 


(the point where her orbit crosses the plane of that of the earth) to 
-the nearest minute, all of which are useful in making or correct- 
ing observations. The second table, on the third page, contains 
the time, to seconds, of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites,—the 
-immersion into the shadow of the planet, or the emersion from it, 
being stated according as the one or the other are visible. On land, 
and with instruments sufficiently delicate, the eclipses of Jupiter's 
‘satellites form a very good mean of ascertaining the longitude; but 
they have not yet been made available for that purpose at sea. 
The fourth page contains the Heltocentric (as if they were 
seen from the sun), and the Geocentric (as they are seen from 
the earth) latitudes and longitudes of the six planets, with their 
declinations, their right ascensions in time, and their times of 
passing the meridian, every third day for Mercury, every tenth for 
the Georgian, and every sixth for the four other planets. These are 
-of course useful in enabling one to find the planets. It is to be hoped 
that the four small planetary bodies, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, 
which occupy the interval between Mars and Jupiter, will soon be 
allowed to take their stations in the Almanac. 

The fifth page contains, for the noon and midnight of every day, 
the moon's longitude and latitude, to the nearest second; the 
sixth contains the moon's age, passage of the meridian, and right 
ascension for the noon and midnight of every day, and declination 
for the same to the nearest second ; and the seventh contains the 
moon's semidiameter and horizontal parallax, for the noon and 
midnight of every day, in minutes and seconds, with the propor- 
tional logarithms of the horizontal parallax. . 

The eighth and ninth pages contain the distances of the centre of 
the moon from the centre of the sun, or from any one of the nine 
remarkable stars near the ecliptic, which may be convenient for 
observation, situated on the east side of the moon; and the tenth 
and eleventh contain the same with regard to the west side of the 
moon. These distances are shown for every three hours; and 
the particular stars vary with the seasons, and also with the age 
of the moon. These tables, in which the distances are calculated 
to the nearest second, are useful in enabling an observer to obtain 
the time at Greenwich, which corresponds to that at the place 
where he makes his observations; and thence to ascertain his 
longitude. The distances of the moon from Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, have been published by Schumacher, the indefati- 
gable astronomer of Altona, and would certainly be a most useful 
addition to this part of the Almanac. 

The twelfth and last page for the month gives a representation 
of the satellites of Jupiter, with respect to that planet, at some 
convenient time of the night. 

Such are the regular contents of the Nautical Almanac, which 
may be estimated as, in general, forming about half the volume. 

The appended matter varies; but it is generally of a useful 
character. That for 1829, besides Dr. Maskelyne’s explanation, 
contains some very valuable tables;—a table of atmospherical 
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The Nautical Almanac. 15 
refractions, a table of second differences, a table of the true places 
of the sixty standard stars for every tenth day throughout the 
year, and elements for finding the occultations of the principal 
stars by the moon, for each month during the year. To these are 
added a.method of finding the latitude, from the angular distance 
of the sun and moon, or.of.-the moon and a star, or of two stars. 

At the commencement of the-work, the places of the sun and 
moon were computed from the tables of Mayer of Gottingen, which 
had been purchased in manuscript from his widow by the Board, and 
the theorems supplied by the celebrated Euler. They were greatly 
superior to any that had been previously composed, and their pub- 
lication, in 1770, was a most valuable addition to astronomical 
knowledge. Till the year 1804, the place of the sun continued 
to be computed from Mayer's tables ; but that of the moon from 
improvements on them, made, first in 1774, and again in 1780, 
by Mr. Charles Mason, founded on the excellent observations of 
Bradley. The distances of the stars from the moon were given 
from tables computed for each star. The places of the planets, 
from 1780 to 1804, were calculated from tables contained in 
Lalande’s astronomy ; and the times of the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites were from the tables of Wargentin. The improvements 
introduced by Lalande, in the third edition of his Astronomy, were 
also afterwards taken advantage of, as well as the general im- 
provements and corrections by Laplace and Delambre. In 1806, 
the publication of the French tables, constructed by Burg, 
afforded an improvement, which first made its appearance in the 
Almanac fer 1813. Since the death of Maskelyne, the results of 
his numerous and accurate observations, and the tables of Pearson, 
Groombridge, Baily, and Professor Vince, have been turned to 
account ; the tables of Burckhardt and Delambre have also been 
made use of; and subsequently acolumn has been added to the 
almanac, showing the differences of the sun's declination for each 
day throughout the year. 

he Nautical Almanac jis always published three years in ad 

vance. Thus the Almanac for 1829 was published in 1826. This 
arrangement is principally for the convenience of navigators on 
distant stations. That the maritime wealth and strength of this 
country have derived much advantage from the Nautical Almanac, 
cannot be doubted; nor is its value confined. to this country, 
for it is republished in the United States. But, on the other 
hand, that it is susceptible of considerable improvement cannot be 
denied. The excellence of modern instruments, the superior edu 
cation of the present race of seamen, and the zeal with which prac 
tical astronomy is now cultivated, loudly claim the interference of 
the Government, in order to render it worthy of the national 
character. 
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III. CORRESPONDENCE OF ANCIENT ERAS WITH THE 


The year of the Julian period 
From the first Olympiad . . . 
From the foundation of Rome, according to ‘Varro ~ » 2582 
From the epoch of Nabonassar. . . . 


VULGAR ERA, &c. 
. 6542 
. 2605 


2578 
1829 


The 5589th year of the Jews began on the 9th of September, 1828, 


and ends on the 27th of September, 1829. 


The 1244th year of the Turks began on the 14th of July, 1828, and 


ends on the 2d of July, 1829. 


IV. THE JEWISH CALENDAR OF FASTS AND FESTIVALS*, 


. 1829. 

Jan. 5 
19 

4 

17 

March 6 
18 

19 

20 

Ap. 4 
18 

19 

24 

25 

4 

21 


8 
Jul 2 
18 
31 
August 8 
14 

30 
Sept. 28 
29 
30 

Oct. 7 
12 

13 

18 

19 

20 

28 

Nov. 26 
Dec. 20 
26 


Ist of Sebat. 
Festival. 
Ist of Adar. . 
we « Little Purim. 
lst of Veadar. 
Ist of Nisan 


Fast of Esther. 
Purim. 
Little Purim. 


Passover. 

Morrow of the Passover. 
Seventh day of the Feast. 
Passover ends. 


« | School Feast. 


Ist of Sivan. 

7 pues Second Feast of Pentecost. 

Ist of Thammuz. 
17 ..... | Fast. 
Ist of Ab. 
9... .. . | Fast. Destruction of the Temple. 
Festival. 

Ist of Elal. 

isri New Year, 5590. 

Second Feast of New Year. 

Fastof Gedaliah. 

Fast of Expiation. 

| Feast of Tabernacles. 

Second Feast. 

21 Feast of Branches. 

2. . | Feast of Tabernacles ends. 

23. Feast of the Law. 

Ist of Marchesvan 
Ist of Chisleu. 

25... . . | Dedication of the Temple. 
lst of Thebet. 


10 
15 
16. 


* The year 1829 is, in the Jewish Calendar, an embolismic or intercalary year, 


consisting of thirteen months. 
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V. CALENDAR OF THE TURKS. 


1829 Year of the Hegira 1244 

Jan. 7 | Ist of Regeb. 

19 | 13 + + + Fortunate Days. 
.... | Day of Victory. 
26 .. =... | Exaltation of Mahomet. 

Feb. 6 | Ist of Shabn 

20 Barah’s Night. 

March Ist of Ramadhan | Month of Abstinence. 

20|14 .... . >| Fortunate Days. 
21);15 

April 4}]29 ... . ._| Defeat of the Turks before Vienna. 
6 | Ist of Shawall 
7 Great Beiram. 

18 13 soe @ € @ 
19} 14 .... >| Fortunate Days. 
20;15 ..... 

May 5 | Istof Dha’l kadah 
18} 14 ... . >| Fortunate Days. 
..... 

June 4 | Ist of Dhé’l hajjah 
13 .... | Kurban Bairam. 
16,;13 ..... 
.... Fortunate Days. 
...2.. 

July 3 | lstofMoharem ”| First Month of the Mussulman Year 1245, 
12}10 ... | Ashura. 

16}14 ... . ?} Fortunate Days. 

August 2 | Ist of Saphar. 

..... 

15} 14 ... ?| Fortunate Days. 

31 | Istof Rabiil. |. 

Sept. 11 | 11 ... . | Birth of Mohamed. 

13 14 ... . >| Fortunate Days. 
..... 
30 | Ist of Rabid Il. 

Oct. 12113 ..... 
13,14 ... . ¢| Fortunate Days. 
4/15 ..... 

29 | Ist of Jomadhil. 
Nov. 10}13 ..... 
11,14 .... ?| Fortunate Days. 
17 |20 .... . | Taking of Constantinople. 
28 | Ist of Jomadhi II. 

Dec. 10. 13 @ 
14... . . Fortunate Days. 
. 

27 | Istof Regeb 
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Comets. 


VI. COMETS. - 


Ossects and phenomena, which are remote in their situations, 
apparently irregular in the time, or singular in the mode of their 
appearance, have, in the uninstructed ages of the world, been taken 
hold of by the cunning, and, being invested-with superstitious and 
supernatural powers, have been made the means of enslaving the 
human mind. In this way, many pages of the volume of nature have 
been read as evil, long before the investigations of puiloeophy 
taught men to read them for good. Nor is it easy, even with 
the intellectual improvement ‘of modern times, to guard completely 
against abuses of this kind: wherever there is ignorance, there is 
sure to be credulity ; and where credulity exists, there is always 
found some one ready enough to impose onit. Hence it becomes 
the duty of every one who is anxious, in matters of knowledge and 
action, to separate the wheat of belief from the chaff, to advert 
to, and, as far as is possible, to explain, those subjects upon which 
the popular or partially-informed mind is in greatest danger of 
being abused. 

With respect to the several bodies that compose the material 
universe, and their several appearances and changes, be they ever 
so distant, ever so singular, or ever so contrary to the current of 
one’s own past experience, there is a general philosophy of com- 
mon sense, which if we could keep it constantly in mind, would re- 
move, at once, all superstition, and change what have been ob- 
jects of apprehension to the ignorant, into subjects of instruction 
and delight. That philosophy is this :—The universe, with every 
thing of which it is made up, from the smallest animalcule that the 
microscope can discover—haply not equal to the millionth part of a 
grain of sand,—to planets, and suns, and systems more extended 
and magnificent than the telescope, or even the imagination of 
man can reach, is the workmanship of One Almighty Artist, who 
sees all its parts, and its movements, infinitely better than any 
human being can discern the working of the simplest tool that he 
takes in his hand. The workmanship, too, is here perfect at once : the 
law of every body is not only implanted .in itself, but is the con- 
stituent principle of its existence ; and, therefore, every appearance 
which is put on by nature, throughout all its variety, depends upon 
a Cause, as inscrutable in its origin, but as certain and uniform in 
its operation, as the alternation of day and night, or the succession 
of the seasons.. 

Of natural appearances there are few that have been regarded 
with more superstitious apprehensions than those bodies which 
occasionally appear in the sky, luminous like the stars, but gene- 
rally distinguished from these by a tail, or train of fainter light, 
bearing some resemblance to a tuft or lock of hair. Of this 
the Latin name is coma, and in consequence these bodies are 
called comets, to distinguish them from the other luminaries, which, 
whether near or remote, apparently fixed or moveable, have not 
this train-like accompaniment. 
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Comets. 19 
Comets: are one of the three classes into which: astronomers 
divide those celestial bodies that adorn the sky during the night. 
The stars, which retain their relative positions with regard to each 
other, and are at so great distances from the earth, that no means 
or instruments hitherto invented can measure them, are one class, —- 
and a class not epperentiy connected with our sun, or derivin 
light or heat from that luminary. The planets, which change their 
relative positions smong stars, and of which our earth is one, 
form the second class.. They are solid bodies, and not luminous in 
themselves, but shine merely by reflecting the light of the sun. 
The masses of the planets, their magnitudes, and their. motions,: 
have been all determined with the greatest accuracy; and. the. 
place that any one of them will occupy at any proposed point. 
of time can be calculated with the greatest ease, by any one ac- 
quainted’ with practical astronomy. The planets are, in their 
motions, governed by one uniform law. If the times in which any: 
two of them revolve round the sun be expressed in the same unit— 
as in days or in hours ; and if their mean distances. from: the sun: 
be also expressed in the same unit—as in miles; then,.if the num-. 
bers. expressing the times be each multiplied once by itself, and, 
those expressing the distances. be each multiplied twice by itself,. 
the two products relating to each planet will be equal to each. 
other. This is. the grand law of planetary motion; and it is: 
proved by the most careful, and, therefore, the most satisfactory 
observations, through a period of time that leaves not the least, 
room for mistake or error. Indeed, the theory of this part of 
astronomy has been found to agree so well with the facts, that, as. 
it is one of the most splendid, so it is one of the most perfect de-. 
partments of science. The improvements: of telescopes, and the: 
watchfulness of observers, have added to the list of the planets a. 
few small ones, which are not visible to the naked eye; but from, 
the time (about ‘the beginning of the seventeenth century) that. 
Kepler* deduced the law of the planetary motions from the observa-. 
tions made:on the planet Mars, that law has remained unshaken. 
and undoubted. a 

_ We mentioned (in last year’s Companion, p. 22,) that, in the early 
ages, the planets were held to have certain influences upon. indi-. 
viduals and nations. The comets, which are more singular in their 
from, and more varied in the times of their appearance, were still 
better adapted for superstitious purposes ; and accordingly we find. 
that their visits have been attempted to be connected with the 
great, more'especially the calamitous, events ofnations. They were 
faourite themes with the poets; and they are thus introduced 
by Shakspeare, in the lamentation. which the Duke of Bedford 
makes over the bier of Henry V. ' 


“ Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky ; 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented unto Henry’s death.” 


Milton, too, though he lived after the days of Galileo and Kepler; 


* Those who wish to appreciate the great and successful labours of that illustrious 
man, may consult Dr. Robert Small’s work on Kepler's discoveries,. published in.1804.. 
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though he was imbued with all the bnatisieas dent philosophy of his 
time; and though he shows that he was well acquainted with the 
labours of those philosophers, does not scruple to call in the aid of 
the malign power of comets, in order to heighten his picture of 
Satan when preparing for combat. 
; ** On the other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood, 
Unterrified, and like a Comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus h 
I’ the Arctic sky, and from its id hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 
When such a man alludes to the subject, even for the purpose of 
illustration, it may well be supposed that the visits of comets ‘were 
be carrot great apprehensions by the illiterate and the umphi- 
osophical. 
The appearance of a comet is, however, no more a prodigy, and 
has no more influence upon the fate of men or of nations, than the 
sere of the moon, or of a leaf upon a deciduous tree in spring. 
ndeed it has not nearly so much; for the moon, by causing tides, 
affects the atmosphere and the weather, and must thence, to some 
extent or other, affect the human body; and the leaf is an indica- 
tion of the season: but the comets are so distant, and either their 
motions are so rapid, or their substance is so rare, that none of them 
have been found to have any material action upon such of the 
planets as they have come near, although the planets have had a 
considerable influence upon them. 

What the comets are, or what purposes they serve in the eco- 
nomy of creation, we do not know; and they are subjects upon 
which conjecture would be quite useless. As far as observation 
has gone—and beyond that one word need not be said—they are 
subject to the same laws as the planets, revolving about the sun in 
orbits or paths, with this difference, that they are much more eccen- 
tric, or differ much more from circles than the orbits of the planets ; 
and thus, while they approach much nearer to the sun, at one time 
of their revolutions, they recede correspondingly farther from it at 
another, The time since men had rational opinions on the sub- 
ject has, however, been too short for verifying, by observation, the 
theory as applicable to the whole, or even the greater number of 
these bodies that have from time to time made their appearance. 

Tycho Brahe, who was an astronomer of Nature’s own making, 
who could not be driven from the pursuit of it by all the influence 
of his guardian and preceptor, and to whose twenty-one years of 
close and regular observation at Uranibourg, in the little Danish 
isle of Huena, the science is more indebted than to the observa- 
tions of any other individual, was the first who expressed a deci- 
dedly rational opinion on the subject of comets. Finding, by careful 
observation, that the comet of 1577 had no diurnal parallax, which 
he could detect,—that is, that its place when viewed from the sur- 
face of the earth, was not different from what it would have been 
if viewed from the centre,—he properly concluded that its distance 
from the earth must be greater than that of the moon, in which 
this parallax was apparent to him. This was one step; and it 
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was an important one: it removed comets to such a distance 
from the earth, that their use could not well be supposed to be for 
it, or their influence upon it very great. 

Kepler, a pupil every way worthy of hisillustrious master Brahe, 
turned the observations on this comet to aecount in. determining 
(or, at all events, guessing at) the motions and paths of comets, just 
as he did the observations of the planets to the determining of the 
laws of their motions. His first conjecture was, that the comets 
moved in straight lines ; but as that did not agree with the obser- 
vations, he again concluded that they were parabolic curves, having 
the sun near the vertex, and running indefinitely into the regions of 

at both extremities. Though sixteen comets had been men- 
tioned in history previous to the time (about 1636) when Kepler 
attempted to determine the form of their paths, there was nothing 
to fix their identity, so asto lead him to conclude that any one was 
the re-appearance of a former ; and thus there was nothing to sug- 
gest to him the necessity of a comet's moving in an orbit, so as to 
return and re-appear at afuture period. To do that was reserved 
for one of the most industrious as well as sagacious of astronomers, 
Dr. Halley, the contemporary and friend of Newton. The discovery 
of the law of gravitation by the latter, its being a confirmation of 
the doctrine of Kepler, and its being found constant and universal, 
in every situation, whether on the earth or in the solar system, in 
which it could be traced, gave to the physical sciences generally, 
and to that of astronomy in particular, a generalization and har- 
mony which had not previously been known. The general law of 
the motion of bodies in free space, as well as his own particular 
observations on the comet of 1680, led Newton to conclude that 
the orbits of the comets must, like those of the planets, be ellipses, 
having the sun in one focus, but far more eccentric, and having 
their aphelions, or greatest distances from the sun, far remote in 
the regions of space. . 

The idea, thus thrown out by Newton, was taken up by Dr. 
Halley, who collated the observations which had been made of all 
the twenty-four comets, of which notice had been taken pre- 
vious to 1680. The results were abundantly curious: with but few 
exceptions they had passed within less than the earth’s shortest 
distance from the sun ; some of them within less than one-third of 
it; and the average about one half. Out of the number, too, nearly 
two-thirds had had their motions retrograde—or moved in the op- 
posite way to the planets. 

While Halley was engaged on these comparisons and deductions, 
the comet of 1682 made its appearance, and he set about observing 
it with great care, in order to determine the elements of its orbit. 
Having done so, he found that there was a wonderful resemblance 
between it and three other comets that he found recorded,—the 
comets of 1456, of 1531, and of 1607. The times of the appear- 
ance of these comets had been at very nearly regular intervals,—at 
least the differences had been only fractional parts of a year—the 
average period being between seventy-five and seventy-six years. 
Their distances from the sun, when in perihelion, or nearest to 
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that luminary, had been also nearly the same—being nearly 
six-tenths of that of the earth, and nofevarying more than 
one-sixtieth from each other. The inclination of their orbits to 
that of the earth had also been nearly the same, between 17° and 
18°; and their motions had all been retrograde. Putting them to-' 
gether, DrsHalley concluded, that the comets»of 1456, 1531, 1607, 
and 1682, were reappearances of one and the same comet, which 
revolved in an elliptic orbit round the sun, performing its circuit in 
a period varying from a little more than 76 years, to a little less 
than 75,—or having, as far as the observations had been carried, a 
variation of about fifteen months in the absolute duration of its 
ar, as measured in turns of that of the earth. For this variation 
in the time of its revolution Dr. Halley accounted, upon the suppo- 
sition that the form of its orbit had been altered by the attraction of 
the remote planets, Jupiter and Saturn, as it pee near to them ; 
and thence he concluded, that) the period of its next appearance’ 
would be lengthened, but that it would certainly reappear in 1757, 
or 1758. . Its doing so‘was, of: course, the fact that was to be de- 
cisive of the orbits of comets, and that they were regular and per- 
manent. bodies, obeying the general laws ofmatter. 
Halley:did.not-live»to ‘see the verificatiomof his prediction : he 
died in the year 1742, at the advaneed age of»eighty-four. Soon 
after:his death, Clairault; Di Alembert; and Euler, three of the most 
eminent,mathematicians.of:Europe, set about the solution of what 
is called ‘‘theproblem: of the:three bodies}” that is,to determine the 
paths described by-three bodies, projected from three given points, in 
given directions,-and with given: velocities, their gravitating forces 
being directly.as their, quantities: of) «matter, and: inversely as the 
squares: of, theiridistances«\The object:of this! problem is to find 
the disturbing effects that the bodies composing: the solar system 
have upon.each other ;.and «t:applies to comets, when within the 
limits of planetary action, as well as to the planets themselves. 
After some errors into which allthe three had been led, and which 
gave a.result that seemed:to overturn the whole doctrine of gravi- 
tation,.Clairault succeeded in obtaining’ an. approximate solution, 
which agreed with and confirmedthat theory. Having done so, 
he applied it to the calculation of the disturbing influenceof Jupiter 
and Saturn, which Halley had:predicted would retard the:comet of 
1682, in its re-appearance about 1758. The results of Clairault’s 
ealculations were, that the comet would be retarded 100 days by 
the attraction of Saturn, and 518 days by that of Jupiter, so that 
it would not come to the perihelion, or point of its orbit nearest the 
sun, till the 13th of April, 1759. Clairault, however, fixed certain 
limits, within which his calculations might probably be erroneous. 
It was eventually found that the difference between calculation and 
observation was less than that which he assigned. 
- Clairault read his investigations to the Academy of Sciences in 
November, 1758 ; and, in little more than a month afterwards, the 
comet made its appearance; and it reached its perihelion on the 
13th of March, in the following year, being thirty days earlier than 
he had calculated. Subsequent calculations enabled him to reduce 
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the error to nineteen days; and, though the calculations of the 
disturbing forces were only approximations, enough had been done 
to prove the return, and determine the orbit of one comet, and give 
every reason for concluding that all comets, being bodies of the 
same class, are subject to the same general laws as the planets, 
and only vary. from eaeh other in the proportion and magnitude of 
their orbits. There was one further confirmation: Clairault had 
calculated that the node of the comet's orbit, or the point in which 
it cut the plane of the orbit of the earth, would advance 2° 33/ in 
absolute space, or 1° 29’ more than the equinoctial points, the pre- 
cession of which, in the time of the comet's revolution, was 1° 4! ; 
and observation gave exactly the same result,—so that the onl 

difficulty that remained in the doctrine of comets was in the esti- 
mation of the disturbances to which they are exposed from the 
other bodies of the system, more especially in the parts of their 
orbits most remote from the sun, where their motions are compa- 
ratively slow. 

Along with the period of this comet, and its perihelion distance, 

the magnitude and form of its path were known. Estimating the 
mean distance of the earth from the sun at 95,000,000 miles, the 
mean distance of the comet is 1,705,250,000 miles ; its greatest 
distance from the sun 3,355,400,000 ; its least distance 55,100,000 ; 
and the transverse, or largest diameter of its orbit, 3,410,500,000. 
Therefore, though its aphelion distance be great, its mean distance 
is less than that of Herschel; and, great as is the aphelion 
distance, it is but a very trifling fraction less than one five- 
thousandth part of that distance from the sun, nearer than which 
the very nearest of the fixed stars cannot be situated; and, as the 
determination of their distance is negative, and not positive,—a 
distance within which they cannot be, and not one at which they 
actually are, the nearest of them may be at twice or ten times that 
distance. 

The comet of 1759 is, therefore, a body belonging to the solar 
system, and quite without the attraction of any body which does 
not belong to that system ; and, as this is determined of one comet, 
analogy points it out as being the case with them all. Their ap- 
pearances and disappearances have, therefore, no connexion with 
the affairs of men; but, like the planets, form part of the proper 
province of astronomical observation, the chief difference beng 
that the study of them is more recent and difficult, and the know- 
ledge, consequently, more imperfect. 

Besides the comet of 1759, of which there have been four authen- 
ticated returns, and which may be expected again about 1833, there 
are two others, of which something like a return has been traced at 
long intervals. One of these passed its perihelion at about eight on 
the morning of the 6th of July, 1264, reckoning mean time at Green- 
wich ; and again, at a little past eight on the evening of the 21st of 
April, 1556. Thus its period is about 292 years, and it may be ex- 
pected in 1848. The perihelion distance, however, of this comet, 
which was more than half that of the ‘earth in 1264, had dimi- 
nished an eighth part: by 1556 ; and, as this — caused a 
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great elongation of its orbit, and as, from the length of its period, 
it must go far into the regions of space, there is no knowing how 
‘both the time of its revolution, and the form and position of 
its orbit, may have been altered. 

The. other comet, in the elements of whose orbit there is a simi- 
larity, from which its identity might be with probability inferred, ap- 
peared in 1532, and again in 1661, having, thus, a period of about 129 
years. ‘The return of that comet should, therefore, have been about 
1790. In that year, three comets made their appearance; but 
neither of them resembled the one of 1661. Two of them moved 
in the opposite direction; and the remaining one was more than 
twice the distance from the sun in its perihelion, and its orbit at 
nearly double the angle with that of the earth. 

The comet, denominated Encke’s comet, which is now engrossing 
the public mind generally, and the scientific world:in particular, 
has justly claimed and received the careful attention of astrono- 
mers, since its appearance in 1818 engaged Professor Encke to 
consider the elements of its orbit. He was enabled to identify it 
with a comet described by Messrs. Mechain and Messier in 1786, in 
the constellation Aquarius; also with a comet discovered in 1795 by 
Miss Herschel in the constellation Cygnus; and with the comet in 
1805. The investigation of. the diligent professor enabled him to 
foretel its reappearance in 1822, and to state the probability of its 
not being observable in our climate. This anticipation was realized 
by the fortunate circumstance of the attachment to astronomical 
pursuits of Sir Thomas Brisbane, who was then governcr of 

ew South Wales, and had fitted up an observatory ‘there, and 
provided himself-with the able assistance of Mr.Rumker. The 
latter gentleman appears to have discovered the comet on June 2, 
1822; and his accurate observations afforded Encke the means 
of reconsidering the true elements ofits orbit, and with additional 
confidence to compute its return for 1825. This occurred as was 
expected ; the fresh data afforded by that return were carefully 
collated by the professor, to enable him still more satisfactorily to 
define the orbit, and with increased confidence to predict its return 
this year. It was observed by Mr. South :first on October 30, 
1828. This comet affords particular interest to the mind of the 
astronomer, though it does not offer.a splendid object to his eye. 
Its orbit is an ellipse of comparatively small dimensions, wholly 
within the orbit of Jupiter; its period is about three years and 
three-tenths,—a much shorter period than has hitherto appeared 
to comprise the revolution of any other comet, with the exception of 
one seen in 1770, which did not satisfy, as far as observation has 
been able to shew, the prediction of the period of five years and a 
half which was attributed to it. In the opinion of Encke and 
other astronomers, the comet which is now visible may afford an 
opportunity of proving that the heavens oppose a resisting medium 
to the motion of bodies. This subject has been discussed in the 
Transactions of the Astronomical Society of London, by the able 
mathematician Massotti; and that.gentleman offers reasons for 
considering comets capable of affording a demonstration of a 
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resisting medium in the heavens, though planets may give no indica- 
tion of it. Another comet which encourages the.anticipation of much 
astronomical gratification, is one which Biela discovered February 
27, 1826, and which was afterwards seen by Gambart and others. 
It seems to possess similar claims to the attention of astronomers 
_as that of Encke, it being conceived to revolve about the sun in 
about six years seven-tenths, and to be the same as the.comet which 
appeared in 1772 and that which appeared in 1806. -Encke’s comet 
will be in its perihelion, by computation, on 10th January, 1829. 

The comet of 1770, to which allusion has. been made, would 
lead us to conclude that we are still ignorant .of many of the 
causes by which the form of the orbits. of comets, and. the times of 
their revolution and return, may be disturbed. . That comet moved 
almost in the plane of the earth's orbit, having.an inclination of 
only about a degree and a half: it had been observed with great 
care; and the result of the observations. was; that it should 
return about every five years and a half. Instead of going out of 
the system, as may be presumed to be the.case with those comets 
that have long periods and eccentric orbits, its greatest distance 
could not be much greater than that.of Jupiter, while :its mean 
distance from the sun was not much more than, three.times the 
perihelion distance of the earth. No comet,.at.all-answering to 
that one, has, however, been again discovered ; and therefore the 
conclusion is, that there are within the system itself causes. which 
can completely alter the motions of these bodies; but-what those 
causes are, other than the attraction of the; planets, ‘has not yet 
been ascertained. | bail fh 

One remarkable difference between the comets and the planets 
is in the angles which their orbits make -with that..of the earth. 
Leaving out the small planets that have recently been discovered, 
all the others are contained within a zone extending only 7° on each | 
side of the earth's orbit; and, with the exception of Mercury (by 
far the smallest of the o/d planets), they are within half that space. 
But the orbits of the comets are. at all possible angles; and the 
number increases with the angle, so. that they approximate to.an 
equal distribution, in all directions, round the sun.as.a.centre. The 
numbers that have been observed are as follow :—Under 10° of in- 
clination, 8; under 20°, 19; under 30°, 26 ; under 40°, 37; under 
50°, 47; under 60°, 63 ; under 70°, under.80°, 88; and under 
90°, about 100. Thus, by far the greater number of the comets 
have their paths.out of the direction of those of the planets ; and 
hence, though they be bodies of such consistency as that:their col- 
lision with the planets would produce serious consequences, there 
i$ but littie chance that such collision can take place. The comets 
that have been observed have made their passages through very 
different parts of the solar system:—24 have passed within the 


‘orbit of Mercury ; 47 within that of Venus; 58 within.that of the 


Earth; 73 within that of Mars; and the whole. within that of 
Jupiter. Of the hundred, or thereabouts, that have appeared, 


about one half have moved from west to east in the same direction 


as the planets, and the other half in the opposite oe: The 
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direct and retrograde ones do not appear to follow each other ac- 
cording to any law that has been discovered. From 1299 to 1532, 
all that are mentioned were retrograde; and five that were ob- 
served from 1771 to 1780 were all direct. 

Being quite ignorant both of the size of the comets,. and their 
quantities of matter, we can form no conclusions as to their 
effects, even upon the positions of the planets. Hitherto, their in- 
fluence, if anything, has been very small; for, within the limits 
that must be allowed for error, even in the best tables that are cal- 
culated upon an approximation, the whole of the irregularities are 
explainable upon the hypothesis of planetary disturbance alone; 
and the system appears to have gone on just as if there had been 
no comets in it. at the comets are formed of matter of some 


uniform or minute enough for proving what proportion the in- 
crease of brightness bears to the increase of the ‘velocity, and 
the diminution of the distance from the sun. No doubt all the 
comets of which there are well-authenticated accounts, of great 
brightness and length of tail, have passed near the sun in their pe- 
rihelion. Thus the comet of 1769, which was not a fifth of the 
earth's perihelion distance from the sun, had a tail of 60°in length, 
as seen at Paris ; while that of 1759, which was more than half the 
earth’s perihelion distance distant, had a train of only 2° or 3° 
The length of the tail varies, however, not only with the time at 
which it is observed, but with the place of observation :—a differ- 
ence probably depending on the difference of clearness and purity 
in the air. e tail of the comet of 1759 was 25° long, as mea- 
sured at Montpelier, in the south of France, and considerably more 
than that, as measured at the Isle of Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean. 
That of 1769 was 60° at Paris, 70° at Boulogne, 90° between 
Teneriffe and Cadiz, and 97° at Bourbon. Generally speaking, 
they appear to be brighter and Jarger when seen at sea than on 


A and in the warmer regions more than in those nearer the 
en. 
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[ sort or other we know, from the dense and opaque appearance of 
f their nucleus, as well as from the action of the planets upon them ; 
; but, as their action upon the planets has not been great, or even 
! almost perceptible, we are led to the conclusion that they are not 
} bodies of the same density or magnitude as even the smallest and 
| rarest. of the planets, When a comet is viewed through a telescope 
Pei of considerable power, there appears a dense nucleus in the centre 
4 of the luminous and apparently..yaporous. matter, of which the 
Pe external parts are compote ; and the opacity of this nucleus varies 
of Ri in different eomets.. On its first appearance, and again when it 
recedes, the luminous part of the comet is faint, and does not ex- 
| tend far from the nucleus ; but, as it moves on towards the perihe- 
ae lion, the brightness: increases, and the luminous matter lengthens 
a into a train, which,.in some cases, has extended across a fourth of 
i Hs the entire circumference of the heayens. But, though the general 
| ae fact of the increased brightness of comets, and length of their tails, 
| { with their approach to the sun, and the consequent inclination of 
| | m their motion, has been established, the observations have not been 
| 
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When the superstitious fear of comets, as portending harm to 
the inhabitants of the earth, had vanished before the light of philo- 
sophy, that light was in some danger of giving rise to fear of another 
sort,—fear of physical harm to the earth itself, by the collision of 
some comet that might cross its path. We have no evidence, however, 
that such a collision ever did happen, either with the earth or with any 
other planet ; and we have not absolutely correct means of so calcu- 
lating the place of a comet as to be able to say with certainty that, on 
a given day, during a given month, or even during a given’ year, it 
shall cross the orbit of a planet. The motion of the earth in its orbit 
is, in round numbers, more than a million and half of miles in a day ; 
and as Clairault, ‘with all his care, did not come nearer the truth 
than nineteen days, though the collision of a comet andthe earth 
should be calculated from any known data, the earth might, in fact, 
be, at the time, far enough from the comet. 

Indeed, though the fact of the return of two comets be established, 
namely, Halley's and Encke's, and the return of’every one, if not 
affected by physical causes that-lie ‘beyond the limits’ of our present 
knowledge, has been rendered’ exceedingly probable ;* yet:we can 
observe them for so'short a portion of their courses, and these’ seem 
so very,apt to be’ altered, that'we ought not to-'speak‘of them-with 
anything like ‘the certamty with which we spéak of the planets:’ As 
far as we have been: able to’examine'them, they. appear to obey the 
same laws: as the ‘other’ distinct masses’ that’ make tip’ the ‘known 
part.of the system’ of the universe. Beyond 'this we know nothing 
of their nature; and as'for their effects; moral or physical, we n 
give ourselves no trouble’about ‘them, for'there: 1s trace. of 
the existenceof such effects, upon any atithentic record. 9 
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VII. OBSERVATIONS OF A’ NATURALIST. 


JANUARY. 


“ Never resting Time leads Summer on 
To hideous Winter, and confounds him there, 
Sap-checked ,with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone, 
Beauty o’er-snow’d and barren.”—Shakspeare. 


aid, of the 


Planis.—In defiance of the cold, several of our native plants 
put forth blossoms, though they rarely, if ever, at this season, 
perfect their seeds. Among these we may mention groundsel 
(Senecio vulgaris), chickweed (Alsine media), the barren straw- 
berry (Fragaria sterilis), red dead nettle (Lamium purpureum), 
and furze (Ulex Europeus). It is highly probable, we think, 
that these and other flowers which brave severe cold, have the 

wer of generating organic heat; for many of them are so de- 
icate in texture, that no plausible supposition could be made 
respecting the rigidity of their fibres, or their sap-vessels. Some 
plants indeed manifest a degree of heat enough to affect the ther- 
mometer, and all vegetables are some degrees warmer than the 
surrounding air; a circumstance which enables them to resist the 
colds of winter. The same fact holds true of seeds which have 
been self-sown the preceding summer and autumn, and remain 
through the winter on, or near the surface of the ground, retaining 
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| Snow. and, Hoar-frost.—There cannot be finer subjects for the 
| microscope, than the erystals of water of which snow. and hoar-_ 
| frost are composed; and. if beauty, as has been maintained, con- 
|e sist in regularity amidst variety, snow-flakes, seen 
| microscope, must be: considered highly beautiful. 
oe endless, but the principal forms are stars of lamellar, spicular, or 
| ; pyramidal aren from one-third to one thirty-fifth of an inch in 
i? at diameter. The following engraving represents a few of these 
ft forms, selected from ninety-six varieties, figured by the Rev. Mr. | 
f iy Scoreshy,.in his “‘ Account of the Aretic Regions.” 
f 
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their life in defiance of frost, till the reviving warmth of spring 
invites them to germinate. 

There is a remarkable fact mentioned by M. de la Roque, with 
respect to the cedars of Lebanon, which, on their native moun- 
tains, as soon as the winter snows begin to fall, change their 
irregular diffusion of branches into a regular uniform pyramidal . 
cone; but as the snows melt with the return of spring, they again 
spread out their boughs. . 

The check given to the flow of sap and increase of growth in 
trees by the winter's cold, is the cause of those circles’ which 
appear on cutting a tree across, and by whieh its age may be 
counted. That cold is the chief cause of this, appears from the. 
circles being more broad and distinct on’ the northern side of. 

Insects.—Several species of gnats (Culices and Tipulid@) are 
almost the only winged insects which venture to sport in the 
winter's sun. A few moths also make their appearance, such as 
the early and winter moths (Geometra primaria and G. brumaria), 
the bay-shouldered button-moth (Tortriz spadiceana). One of. 
the-most remarkable circumstances, however, regarding insects, is 
the subsistence of the autumnal brood of caterpillars upon avery 
scanty supply of food, and sometimes without any. © In gardens; for: 
example, the speckled-and-spotted caterpillar of the: magpie moth: 
(Geometra grossulariata) may be found upon currantand \goose-: 
berry bushes, of which the more expanded buds. only can afford 
them food’; and yet'they usually survive the hardest‘winters, though 
not ores as ae their first or second skin, and not so thick as’ 
» Dik “the seeds of plants, just mentioned, the eggs of many 
species of insects are deposited in the autumn, ‘survive ‘the 
winter, and are hatched in spring—the living principle, though 
not in a. state’ of activity, being capable, as itwould appear, of 
withstanding severe cold. As an example ofthis, we may mention’ 
the eggs of the lacquey moth (Lasiocampa neustria), which 
are laid in a sort of spiral round the twig of a tree, and fastened- 
with a strong cement, as may be seen in the figure. 


The chrysalides or pupz of various sorts of ar ri butter- 
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flies also remain through the winter, but ‘are usually shielded by a: 
web or crust, some above, and some under ground. 


_ Fishes—It is the opinion of two celebrated French ichthy-. 
ologists, MM. Bloch and Lacepede, that the mackarel, and. 
some other gregarious fishes, do not, as is commonly believed, 
migrate from their respective seas, but merely quit the vicinity of 
the shores at the approach of winter, and lie amongst the mud, at 
the bottom of deep water, till revived by the warmth of the ensu- 
ing spring. 


Birds.—One of our smallest and prettiest birds, the golden- 
crested wren (Sylvia regulus), is most easily discovered at this 
season, flitting from branch to branch among the hedges which 
enclose ‘plantations of the silver fir. It is said to be so affected 
with fear, that when the branch where it is sitting is beat smartly 
with a stick, it drops down dead, though it will allow you to 
approach within. a few feet of it without being alarmed. 

Some gardeners, who know no better, accuse many birds of 
destroying the buds of their trees atithis season, because they are 
seen continually nibbling about them... The truth is, however, that 
it is not the buds, but the insects frequenting them, of which the 
birds are in search.' In the sameway some birds search under the — 
decayed bark of trees, amongst the straws of a thatched barn, or the 
moss on trees, for their favourite food. 

Quadrupeds.-—The .common bat, or. flitter-mouse (Vespertilio- 
murinus ) begins, to flit about .on. fine evenings, though the cre- 
puscular moths, which are its favourite prey, are still scarce; and 
it must, often,,.we,.should, suppose, hawk for a whole eveni 
without taking one. Bats, however, have been caught, which did 
not refuse, any sort of inseet, grubs not excepted; and perhaps. 
those bats which, appear so early as January, have other prey be- 
sides moths to,pursue. 

By following out these and similar observations on the pheno- 
mena of plants, and the habits of animals, the Naturalist may, 


“* With some delight the day outwear, 
Although the coldest of the year.”—Ben Jonson. 


FEBRUARY. 


Awake, arise, 
And hail the Sun's returning force; 
Even now he climbs the northern skies, 
And health and hope attend his course."—Akenside. 


Thaws.—The disappearance of frost, and the melting of the 
snows, accompanied with copious rains, are intended by nature 
to loosen the soil for the expansion of the roots of plants, and at 
the same time to supply the fluids which are to form the sap. 
Where chalk, limestone, or marble abounds either in rock masses, 
or diffused through the soil in form of sand or gravel, the thaws 
of this season tend to disintegrate the more compact portions, and 
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set free their carbonic acid, which being washed down to the roots 
of plants by rain, constitutes an important portion of their nutri- 
ment, or at least. serves as a stimulant to excite the absorbent 
orifices of the fibrillze to imbibe nutritive juices. 


Plants.—The approach of spring is announced by the blowing 
of the snow-drop (Galanthus nivalis). 
“The first pale blossom of the unripened year; | 


As Flora’s breath, by some transforming power, 
Had changed an icicle into a flower.”—Darwin. 


This is accompanied by the golden flowers of the crocus, the red 
hepatica, and the pale primrose, with its imnumerable darker 
varieties called polyanthus, the pride of the spring flower-border. 
Were it not that the groundsel, the chickweed, the wall speedwell 
(Veronica arvensis), and a few other plants now in flower, have 
small fibrous roots, which seem not to be very well adapted for 
withstanding the cold, we might have very fairly inferred that the 
compact coatings of the bulbous roots of) the ‘crocus and snow- 
drop, aided by their glutinous juices, were the principal cause of 
their early flowering. fon wom! 5 

Mosses are now in their fullest -verdure,'and many of them ad- 
vanced to fructification, being destined, it would appear; to keep 
up the green tints of nature; when \all other vegetation is dead: or 
slumbering, and to protect the roots of larger plants from: vicis- 
situdes of.cold as well’ as-of heat, and from too’ much moisture, 
as well as too great dryness. “Marsh and water mosses have a 
tendency to produce soil, and to convert morasses into solid land ; 
while they effect the purification of the water in Which they 
by absorbing’ the putrescent' substances with whieh’ it.may be 
corrupted, and by ‘exhaling oxygen in exehange. “With thevex- 
ception of Polytrichum commune, |Bryum ligulatum;' and’ Hyp- 
num dendroides, and H. alopecurwm; few mosses sénd’roots into 
the soil beyond a few lines, and ‘cannot therefore ‘impoverish it so 
much as has been supposed. Masses indeed: seem, like the air. 
plant of India, to derive their chief nourishment from moist air— 
a circumstance which may account for their growing on trees, 
walls, and bare rocks, where there is little if any soil to support 
vegetation. 


Insects—The most conspicuous of the early insects is: the 
industrious bee, indefatigable in searching for the scanty blossoms 
which give promise of honey, particularly the catkins of the willow, 
time out of mind the resort of bees. 


“ 


Hyblzis apibus florem depasta irgil, Bucol. I. 
“* The quick-set sallows here 
Are fraught with flowers, suck’d by Hyblzan bees.”— Trapp. 

It is interesting to remark, that how far soever bees may wander 
from their hives (and a mile or two is not uncommon), they 
always find their way home. According to the poetical creed, this 
is done memoriter, by the insect retracing all its wanderings; a 
doctrine which Rogers, in his “‘ Pleasures of Memory,” has beauti- 
fully illustrated 
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Observations Naturalist. 
“ Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell? 
Who bids her soul with conscions triumph swell ? 
With couscious truth retrace the nazy clué, 
_ Of varied sweets which charmed her as she flew ? 
Hail, Memory, hail! thy universal reign “ 
. Guards the least link of Being’s glorious chain.”—Part I, ; 
Instead, however, of this tedious process of retracing their way. 
by means of memory, bees uniformly fly from great distances 
directly to the hive ‘as straight as a ball from a musket, and with 
extreme rapidity: But in departing from the hive upon an ex- 
cursion, they, for the most part, begin by examining the flowers: 
in their immediate neighbourhood. Bees indeed seem to possess. 
so very little of the power of memory, that'an individual may be 
seen to search the same blossom two or three times in the course 
of afew minutes, in utter forgetfulness of having already plundered. 
it of its honey. 


Birds.—In anticipation of the coming fine weather, several 
species of birds now begin their, songs, among which may be re- 
marked the wren (Sylvia troglodytes), the Hedge-sparrow (Ac- 
centor modularis), and the Thrush (Turdus musicus). Those who 
have attended minutely to the singing of birds may have remarked, 
that.a provincial accent can be distinguished among the birds of 
different counties ; and. hence it is that the chaffinches of Essex 
are so much more valued than others. The same difference has 
been. remarked in individual birds, which could be readily re- 
cognised both by their voice, and the character of their notes. 
Wilson, the distinguished American ornithologist, well remarks, 
that birds differ as widely as men in tone, energy, and expression. 
“ There was one wood-thrush” (Turdus melodus), he adds, “ with 
whose notes, I was so familiar, that I could recognise him the 
moment I entered. the woods.. He serenaded the forest with notes 


as clear as those of the nightingale.” 


- Quadrupeds —The mole begins to be busy in working his sub- 
terraneous galleries in pursuit of earth-worms, from which, before 
he eats them, he ingeniously strips off their skins, by making an 
opening, and through this squeezing out the contents of the body. 
The earth-worm, it may be remarked, is so instinctively afraid of 
the mole, that any motion of the earth similar to that produced by 
the burrowing of the mole, causes it to make all haste above 
ground—a circwnstance well known to fishers, who procure the 
—— for bait, by moving a spade or a stake to and fro in 

e ground. 

Sissep, about: the end of the month, begin to drop their lambs, 
and are very careful, it is said, in selecting a sheltered spot for 
that purpose ; particularly the hill sheep of the border counties, 
which are more exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather. In 
the warmer enclosures of the south, it is probable that this, from 
being less necessary, may not be observed. 
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Marcu. 


“ —— Just to say the Spring is come, 
The violet smiles from her woodland home.’—Clare. 


Seed-time.—The copious rains of February, with which the soil 
has inmost seasons. been drenched, though well adapted for mak- 
ing the roots of perennial plants send forth shoots, would be 
unfavourable if continued, for the germination of seeds, which 
require to be moist, but not soaked, in order to spring well.. It is 
this which renders dry weather at this season so valuable, and 
which gave rise to the proverb, that “a bushel of March dust is 
worth a king’s ransom.” When wet weather continues during this 
month, seeds are apt to fail, by becoming mouldy or rotten; 
whereas, when they are got in dry, they are more certain to ger- 
minate vigorously. Self-sown seeds, for the same reason, seldom 
produce such fine plants as those reared from seeds which have 
been carefully dried and kept out of the ground during winter—a 
fact with which florists are well acquainted ; as self-sown flowers 
soon lose all the beauties acquired by cultivation, and return to 
the character originally belonging to them in the wild state: . 

Planis.—The filbert and common hazel (Corylus avellana), 
which begin to show catkins as early as the preceding autumn, 
are now in full flower, the winds and the early bees shaking the 
pollen from them over the crimson female flowers, which ‘may be 
seen pesping from the’ fruit-buds where the nuts’ are destined to 
grow. e method of rendering particular ‘species’ of ‘plants 
more fertile, which has been long’ practised in Egypt, Portugal, 
and other countries, has lately been successfully tried upon our 
cultivated nut trees, by gathering a bunch of catkins 'm the 
nearest copse, and dusting the orchard or garden ‘plants’ with 
them, as soon as the female flowers expand. The willows, poplars, 
and other catkin-bearing trees, must take the chance of winds and 
insects for producing perfect seeds. 

The mosses on walls are now overtopped and outvied by the 
pretty white blossoms of the Draba verna, and sometimes, though 
more rarely, by the wall-speedwell (Veronica arvensis) ; while the 
fields begin to be garnished with daisies, and the golden-yellow 
flowers of the little celandine (Ranunculus ficaria), to which 
Wordsworth has dedicated some pretty verses, wishing that he 


* Could get some three or four 
But to love his littleflower.” 


On warm walls and sheltered garden borders, the bright crimson 
flowers of the Pyrus Japonica, and the bright yellow blossoms of 
the Corchorus Japonica, are now conspicuous. 

Insects.—Linneus calls the small tortvise-shell butterfly (Va- 
nessa urtice), the deceptive herald of spring (Fallax veris 
nuncius), because there often appear, on fine days, individuals 
which have survived the winter; but a more conspicuous butterfly 
is the Brimstone (Gonepteryx rhamni), which, in some districts,. 
is not rare at this early season, flitting about the woods like an 
animated primrose flower. The perfect state of the wings, which 
at this season are usually fresh and uninjured, might have -con-. 
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vinced authors that the Brimstone: butterfly has not survived the 
winter, as is frequently asserted, but has just been evolved from 
its chrysalis. Several other species, however, chiefly of the genus 
Vanessa, do live through the winter, in the perfect state; but 
this, as far as general observation extends, can be affirmed only 
of the female. 


Birds.—Before the arrival of the nightingale, or at least before 
he begins to sing, the owl, particularly, it is said, before rain, 
performs a nightly serenade—such as it is,—dreary, ominous, but 
not without poetical association, when we recollect the throne 
assigned her by Gray, in the ivy-mantled tower. But the truthis, 
that the owl only utters her cry while on the wing. It is a fact worth 
of remark, in the natural history of the owl, that, like the cat, 
it is very fond of fish, though it seems but ill-adapted by nature 
for capturing them. That it does so, however, there can be no 
doubt, as owls have been detected in the very act of robbing fish- 
ponds, and they frequently feed their young with fish. 


Quadrupeds.—The field-mouse now begins to peep out from its 
winter retreat, and to make preparations for its summer nest, in 
the driest and warmest. ridge of a grass field, or hedge bank. 
Some species of field mice are very ingenious in the construction 
of their nests. Mr. White describes one, suspended on the head 
of a thistle in a wheat field, composed of blades of wheat curi- 
ously plaited, perfectly round,,and about. the size of a cricket- 
ball. No opening could be discovered, and it was so compact and 
well-fitted, that it could.be rolled along a table without bang 
discomposed. It contained eight young ones, naked and blind, 
which so completely filled the nest, that there was no room left for 
the dam, and apparently, not even for their turning. 


APRIL, 
“I see around me the wide fields revive, 
With fruits and fertile promise ; and the Spring 
Come forth, her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing.”—Childe Harold. 

_ Plants.—The Romans called this month April, from apertre, to 
open, because not only the spring-blossoms now expand to the 
returning sun, but the buds unfold to the fresh rains. The leaf- 
buds of trees are protected from the cold prevalent in the preced- 
ing months, both by being compactly folded and enveloped in a 
tough skin or membrane, and, in most cases, by a thick glutinous. 
gum—difficult to freeze, and too adhesive to be washed off by 
rains. The only efficient solvent of the leaf-bud gum is the re- 
ascending sap, which dilutes it and renders it yielding, like the 
acid applied to its envelope by the puss-moth (Cerura vinula)when 
it escapes from its pupa. Every bud, it is worthy of remark, 
is supposed, by high botanical authority, to constitute an indivi- 
dual plant, and a tree is consequently a compound or rather ag- 
gregate of these. The gardener’s art of striking from cuttings, 
and still more the practice of budding, tends strongly to confirm 
this doctrine. 
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. As the sap is now rising rapidly in the stems of trees and peren- 
nial plants, it is a good season to make experiments upon its motion, 
and to verify-or disprove the recent views of M. Dutrochet, who 


asserts that the motion of the sap is partly, if not altogether, the 
consequence of electric currents. C 


Insects —The study of insects, or, at least, the collecting of. 
butterflies, moths, and the more showy flies and beetles, is much’ 
on the increase. The great entomological harvest is, at this period 
of the year, just beginning ; and the grassy banks, lanes, hedges, 
woods, and gardens will, in general, well reward the activity of the’ 
collector. The caterpillars of many of the Lepidoptera may be met: 
with, particularly towards the end of ‘the month, feedinif on their’ 
favourite plants,—such as the caterpillar of Melita Cinxia on the 
plantain ; that of Melita@a Artemis on the meadow scabious ; and 
those of several Lycen@ on grassy banks, where also may not 
rarely be found that of the drinker-moth, Odonestis potatoria, finely . 
marked with dark-brown and snow-white. We’cannot spare room 
to enumerate, one-hundredth part of the: insects ‘active | 
collector may now procure;. but we may mention that itis a good. 
time to beat the hedges and bushes into.a net, or'sheet, or what is 

Birds.—With the swallow, the cuckoo, and other birds ‘of. pas- 
sage, whose return is universally observed, we have to. record the 
arrival of our finest songster, the nightingale—* the sweet minstrel 
of the wood,”—“ most musical—most melancholy,” as Milton has 
it, though other poets'of some note, from’Chaucer to Coleridge, 
call it “ the merry nightingale.” = 

The nests of birds are now worthy the attention of all’ who study 
the varied operations of what has been’termed instinct,—it being 
one of the most inexplicable facts, that birds of the same species 
build their nests alike, or nearly so, though, considering the age 
when they quit their paternal nest, they cannot. be, supposed, for a 
moment, to have learned how. to build for themselves on the year 
following. The'most ingenious nests are those which are covered- 
in above, with an entrance in the side, as those ‘of the magpie, the 
wren, and the long-tailed .titmouse (Parus caudatus).'.The gold- 
crested wren (Sylvia regulus) does not, as has been asserted, build 
its nest in this domed manner ; but the willow wren does, upon the 
grassy or mossy bank which:she selects for her domicile. 


May. 
- « Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
. Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.”—Milton. 

Plants.—The economy of Providence in distributing seeds. may 
now be remarked in those of the dandelion (Leontodon taraxacum), 
which are everywhere to be seen floating about in the air, sup- 
ported by their feathery down. It is not to be supposed that half 
of these ever fall upon spots favourable to germination; but when 
so great a number of them and of their congeners of the class 
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esta are scattered about by the winds, it almost raises the 
chance to certainty that some of them will fall in spots where be- 
fore there has been none, or only a scanty vegetation: on the tops’ 
of walls, for instance, where a thin stratum of soil has been formed’ 
by the decay of the winter crop of mosses. The process of the 
formation of such soil is exceedingly interesting, and may be ob- 
served, on.a small scale, even in cities, on brick or stone walls. 
First, there is the green incrustation, called Byssus, by Linnzus, 
but recently proved to be the primary | awarpng. of several spe- 
cies of mosses, such as Polytricha and Tortule. When this decays, 
avery thin layer of vegetable earth is formed, which affords a 
scanty support for the roots of the next year’s crop of mosses; 
and in process of time, soil is formed of sufficient depth for Draba 
verna, and other wall plants. 


Insects.—Those who are attracted by the more interesting parts of 
entomology may spend many an amusing hour in studying the 
habits of the more ingenious insects (if we may use the epithet). 
The various species of ants, for example, are now busily repairing 
the damages which the severities of winter have produced upon their 
domiciles. It is surprising to observe with what expedition they 
construct their streets and covert-ways. An observer of insects, 
upon removing a box in his garden, in which he had sown some 
early annuals, found a large colony of the brown mason ants, which 
commonly shelter themselves under stones or amidst grass. The 
box being removed in the morning, they were left exposed to the 
light and heat of a bright sun, which is little less offensive to them 
than rain or frost. The colony was too large to make an immediate. 
retreat to’ a place of shelter ; which, besides, it would have required 
some time to discover and make known by their slow method of com- 
municating intelligence. They had no alternative, therefore, but to 
enlarge the galleries which they had already constructed as part of 
their village under the box. Impelled by the strong stimulus of 
necessity, therefore, and being goaded by the sun's rays, they com- 
pleted their excavations, and by noon had piled up a mass of earth, 
which at the same time increased their interior galleries and added 
to their protection above. At this time, scarcely a straggler was 
pe seen, where, a short time before, hundreds were digging and 
puing. 


Fish.—The migration of fish, which occurs at particular sea- 
sons, according to difference of species, may, during the present 
month, be remarked in the case of eels in streams where they 
abound ; but as it usually takes place in the night it seldom 
attracts attention. In aaa § weather, however, they often con- 


tinue to rum, as it is termed, during the morning. One of these 
runs was observed to be attended with the following circumstances : 
The river was embrowned at the time, in consequence of a recent 
fall of rain, which may have partly induced them to continue 
running after’ sunrise. Their line of march was about a foot or 
more from the edge of the bank, with which they kept nearly 
wowed <a their column might be about six inches broad.— 
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The eels themselves were all of one size, about as thick as a crow- 
quill, and about three inches long. They kept so closely together’ 
that there might be some hundreds in a foot's length of the column. 
What was no less singular, the column itself appeared in its whole 
extent to be of uniform breadth, as if it had been regulated by the: 

arallel lines of a mathematician. The length of this column must 

ave been considerable, as it was traced for more than halfa mile; 
and during several hours the run. continued undiminished, and 
proceeded at a velocity of half a mile or more in the hour, The’ 
whole column must have consisted of many millions of eels. 


JUNE. 
————— Came jolly June, arrayed 
Allin green leaves, as he a player were.”—Spenser. 

_ Plants.—Violets are now out of flower, but they continue, by a 
most singular anomaly, to produce perfect seeds, now, and during 
the whole summer. This is the case with the Viola odorata, 
Viola lutea, and with most of the perennial species. We have 
mentioned the means which Nature takes to distribute the: 
seeds of syngenesious plants; the mechanism by which the seeds 
of violets are distributed is no less interesting. They are enclosed 
in a capsule, composed of three valves and one loeulament which, 
upon becoming ripe, opens and discloses the seeds attached in 
rows along the valves. « Each of the valves, which is composed-of 
a strong membranaceous substance, then contracts upon the seeds, 
and these being very smooth and oval-shaped, the sharp edges of 
the valve sliding down over the slope, throws them to a considerable 
distance. The seed-vessels, also, which previous to the opening 
hang down, become erect, and being thus more elevated, give a 


greater range to the projected seeds, which are usually thrown to the 
distance of several feet. 


Insects.—Among the more interesting operations of insects, may 
now, and during the next month, be observed the mechanical art of 
the solitary bees,—the mason, which forms a nest of plaster on a 
wall; the carpenter, which augers a hole in wood; and the leaf- 
cutter, which lines its nest with a rose-leaf. But still more sur- 
prising is the operation of wasps, which literally make paper for 
their hives. For this purpose, they detach the fibres of wood by 
means of their jaws, from posts, rails, window-frames, &c.; and 
when they have amassed a bundle of fibres, they moisten the hea 
with a few drops of viscid glue from their mouths, and kneading it 
with their jaws into a sort of paste, or papier maché, fly off with 
it to their nest. The wasps’ paper is about the thickness of thin 
writing paper; and it requires from fifteen to sixteen sheets to 
complete the exterior covering of the nest. 


Birds.—The swallows, as well as our other migratory birds, are 
now busy in the work of incubation, and the ingenious nests of one 
of the species, the Hirundo rustica, may now be seen in the corners 
of windows, and under the eaves of houses. A writer in “ The 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal” has instructed swallow- 
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haters how to get rid of them, by smearing the places where they 
build with soft-soap. Among our musical visitors, the sedge-bird 
(Sylvia salicaria) merits, we think, the name of the British mock- 
ing-bird, from being the only native wild bird which imitates the 
notes of others. It cannot, indeed, for'a moment, be compared” 
with the American mocking-bird (Turdus polyglotius), the ve 
prince of feathered musicians; but our hittle bird hits off wit 

eat dexterity the twitter of the swallow, occasional passages of 
the sky-lark, and of his neighbour inhabitant of the marsh, the 
black-cap (Sylvia atricapilla), and particularly the chirp of the 
sparrow, and the guttural whirr of the white-throat (Sylvia ci- 
nerea.) 


‘ Quadrupeds.—In districts where: moles abound, it may be re- 
marked that some of the mole-hills are greatly larger than others. 
When a hill, of enlarged dimensions, is thus discovered, we may 
almost be certain of finding the nest, orden of the mole, near it, by 
digging to a sufficient depth. The fur of the mole is admirably 
adapted, from its softness, and short close texture, for defending 
the animal from subterraneous damp, which is always injurious, 
more or less, to-non-amphibious animals ; and in this climate, no 
choice of situation could entirely guard against it. It is a singular 
fact, that there are no moles in Ireland. May not the greater 
dampness of the climate account for their:not thriving there ? 

JULY. 
It.is'a@ glore co see 
The stabled winds and the calmed sea, 
The soft season, the tifmament serene, 
Phe lown, illuminate,air and firth amene, 
e cornys croppys, and the bloomed weeds, 

With gladsome garment revestinge the meads.”—Gawin Dovglas. 

Plants.—In dry, rocky, or calcareous places, in this month and 
the next, the rock-rose (Cistus helianthemum).is a very common 
flower, beautifying the patches of withered herbage with its golden. 
blossoms, and giving an air of sunshine and gaiety to the barren 
rock. Ifyou take a small probe, or a hog’s bristle, and irritate 
any of the numerous stamens of this flower, you will see them fall 
back from the pistil, and spread themselves upon the petals, exhi- 
biting a very pretty example of vegetable irritability,—little less 
striking than that of the sensitive plant. A similar instance of the 
spontaneous approach and retreat of the stamens may be seen in 
another elegant British plant—the grass of Parnassus (Parnassia 
palustris), which is not uncommon. in moist meadows and upland 
marshes. When the anthers are young, they stretch forward till 
they reach the summit of the pistil, where they deposit the fertilizing 
pollen, and then fall back towards the petals. 


Insects.—It is during this month that the caterpillars of most of 
the hawk moths are to be sought for. That of the puss (Cerura 
vinula) may be found on the lower branches of willow or poplar 
trees, and must be sought by the eye, for beating the branches will 
not make them quit their hold like the Noctue and Geometre. 
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. -Birds:— About, or before.this season, most song-birds become 
silent. The blackbird, the pippit-lark, the. willow-wren, and 
several other birds, though they become silent at Midsummer, 
resume their notes in September; and the red-breast continues 
to sing all the winter. Pennant is of opinion that it.is chiefly the 
birds which have been hatched in the preceding summer, which 
sing at this season. 


AvuGUST. 


* Crown’d with eares of corne, now come, 
And to the pipe sing harvest-home.”—Dorset. 


Drought.—When dry weather, usual at this season, has con- 
tinued long enough to evaporate the water of shallow ponds, the 
young geologist will find it interesting to examine the form of the 
cracks made in the sludge at the bottom, as illustrative of the forms 
of columnar rocks on the Wernerian principle. Colonel Imrie 
gives a very fine instance of this, in.which the current of a stream 
of water had worn away the bank which had enclosed a pond. On 
the side thus broken down and laid open, the soil displayed a beau- 
tiful arrangement of columnar forms, about eighteen feet in length, 
and from one and a half to three feet in diameter. They were all 
angular, consisting of four, five, and six sides. They were per- 
fectly vertical, and the whole surface upon which the water had 
stood was level, and cracked into polygonal.forms, upon which 
Colonel Imrie stepped along as upon 2 Giant's causeway. . Similar 
phenomena are not rare, though seldom to be seen under such fa- 


vourable circumstances for examination. | 
Planis.—In the pastures may now be observed patches and 


single stalks of grass, &c. in seed, untouched by catile. This seems 
a wise provision of Nature for perfecting the seeds, and continuing 
the species; for, were cattle to browse on;the grasses, &c. while 
in flower or in seed, as most of them are annuals, the succeeding 
crops would be much injured.. We may illustrate the same fact 
by referring to plants used for salads, which also are annuals, and 
as soon as they shoot into flower, and, still more, when they form 
seed, are not relished. We do not mean to assert generally, in- 
deed, that all plants are avoided by animals when in flower or 
seed ; but when the remark is limited to annuals and biennials, it 
will hold almost mbna Not even snails and slugs, those in- 
discriminate devourers, will, in this case, touch a leaf. 


Insects.—Flies begin to swarm into houses, in some places, in 
very troublesome numbers. Medically considered, swarms of house 
flies indicate unwholesome air, either from the vicinity of putres- 
cent vegetable effluvia, or want of ventilation. They will accord- 
ingly be found most troublesome in the airless lanes, or narrow 
streets, of cities, and no less so in the localities of cottages or 
farm-houses, when these are in the vicinity of stable yards, dung- 
hills, compost heaps, hot-beds, &c. 

Gnats, again, and other congeneric insects, indicate the neigh- 
bourhood of stagnant water and marsh land,—a miasmatous loca- 
lity liable to low fevers, ague, and rheumatism. 
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Birds.—Swallows, and some other birds of passage, begin: to 
congregate previous to undertaking their distant migratory expe- 
ditions. Their capability of performing flights much longer than 
there is any necessity for supposing, may be proved by numerous 
facts; Even a sparrow has been calculated to fly at the rate of 
not less than thirty miles per hour, and many experiments prove 
that the eider duck can fly ninety miles in the same time. The 
common kite (Falco milvus) has been observed to pass, without : 
great exertion, over a space of a quarter of a league in a minute, 
and it could fly with ease from Cape Pruth to the Land's End, in 
a single day. M. Audubon, the distinguished ornithologist, has 
shot the passenger pigeon of America, and, on dissection, found 
its stomach full of fresh rice, which, to have resisted the digestive 
tom must have been swallowed not many hours preceding its 

eath, but could not have been obtained within eight hundred 
miles of the place where it was killed. Though the nightingale, the 
willow-wren, and other birds of passage, fly with only half the 
Swiftness, they may easily arrive in most parts of the South of 
Europe, or the North of Africa, in a few days. 


Quadrupeds.—It is at this season that the burrel-fly (strus 
bovis), as it has. been called, lays its eggs upon horses; and it 
may be remarked that the most weakly or sickly horses are gene- 
rally selected, as is the universal practice of parasitical animals, 
as well as parasitical plants, 


‘SEPTEMBER. 
* September marched eke on foot; 

Yet was he heavy laden with the spoyle _ 
_ Of harvest’s riches.”—Spenser, 
Fruits — Autumnal fruits are found to be more crude and indi- 
gestible than those of summer—the plum, for example, in its 
infinite varieties, as well as apples and pears (we mean in the raw 
state), than strawberries, gooseberries, or currants. One cause of 
the disagreement of the autumnal fruits with the stomach, and the 
greater digestibility of summer small fruit, may, perhaps, be traced 
to the state of the constitution. At the commencement of summer, 
the system is more nerved and braced by the atmosphere of winter 
and spring, and by the drier food which necessity obliges us to 
take at those seasons; so that the cooling fruits of summer are 
wholesome from their opening the bowels, and removing the op- 
——— so commonly generated by the injurious habits of civilized 
e. But it is not wonderful, that a continuance of a watery and 
innutritious food like fruit, should, towards the autumn, produce 
debility in constitutions partly predisposed to it, by the continued 

and relaxing heats of the summer months. 

. Planis.—The colouring of leaves is now the most striking phe- 
nomenon in the vegetable world, and depends, it would appear,. 
both on the different structure of the membranes in the several 
species, and on the different degree of oxygenation which has been 

roduced on their constituent substances. The variety in the co- 
ours of the leaves of trees is no less remarkable than constant in 
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individual species. The leaves of the plane tree, for example, are 
tawny; of the hazel, yellow; of the oak, yellowish green; of the 
sycamore, obscure brown; of the maple, pale yellow; of the ash, 
fine lemon epee of the elm, orange; of the hawthorn, tawny 
yellow ; of the cherry, red; of the hornbeam, bright yellow ; of the 
willow, hoary. These are facts with which painters ought to be 
acquainted, and they are interesting to every lover of Nature. 


. Insects.—The harvest (Acarus autumnalis), in some dis-- 
tricts, is now very troublesome and disagreeable, producing red,. 
inflamed wheals, and intolerable itching. The best cure, it is said,. 
for the bite, is the spirit of hartshorn ; but the elder ointment 
offers the most speedy means of allaying the itching and pain.. 
Tincture of camphor has also been recommended. The insect 
itself is so very small, as to be nearly imperceptible without the aid 
of the microscope. | 

_ One of our earliest is also one of our latest butterflies (Gonep-. 
teryx. rhamni), whose appearance was mentioned above under 
March ; the copper buttertly (Lycena Phileas), the painted lady 
(Vanessa cardut), and the admirable ( V. Atalanta), may still occa- 
sionally be met with. l-, 

. The caterpillars of the death's-head-hawk (Acherontia atropos) 
_ arerather rare; but may occasionally be found feeding upon the po- 
tatoe at night, for they carefully conceal themselves by day under 
the lower leaves, and sometimes even under the mould. As they 
undergo their transformation in the earth, it is recommended to keep, 
them confined with a gauze-net over a garden-pot filled with ou 


_ Birds——As the summer birds of passage:are now departed or. 
departing, our winter visitants are beginning to flock in from the 
North. A very singular peculiarity in these migrations was first: 
discovered by Linnzus, in the chaffinches (Fringilla celebs) of 
Sweden, the males migrating while the females remain stationary. 
It has been said that this occurs partially even in Britain, with 
respect to the same bird. In the case of other migratory birds, it, 
is remarkable that the males generally arrive first, preceding the 
females by several days, a cireumstance which the bird-catchers 
know how to take advantage of. ' iL ; 

" Fish.—It is during the present month that herrings appear in 
shoals upon the shores of England, and afford a rich harvest to the 
inhabitants of its eastern and western coasts. On the opposite 
shore of France, at Boulogne-sur- Mer, before the herring fishery 
commences, the priests, accompanied by. a host of people, proceed. 
to the sea-side, perform the ceremony of blessing the ocean, 
invoke success on the labours of the fisherman. 


OcTOBER. 


“ Where are the songs of a Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them; thou hast thy music too,— 
While barred clouds bloum the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble plain with rosy hue.”—KXeats. 


‘The Fall of the Leaf—It is not enough to account for the fall’ 
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of the leaf, to say it falls because it is weakened or dead; for the 
mere death of a leaf is not sufficient to cause’ its fall, as, when’ 
branches are struck by lightning, killed by a bleak wind, or die by 
any similar cause, the dead leaves adhere tenaciously to the dead 
branch. To produce the natural fall of the leaf, the branch must 
continue to live while its leaves die, and are thrown off by the. 
action of its sap vessels. The change of temperature from hot to 
cold seems to be one of the principal circumstances connected with 
the death and fall of the leaf. Hence it is that European trees, 
growing in the southern hemisphere, cast their leaves at the ap-: 
proach of winter there, which is about the same period of the year 
that they put them forth in their own climate. The native trees of 
the tropics are‘all evergreens, and, like our hollies and pines, have 
no general fall of the leaf, though there is always a partial fall 
goin g forward, and, at the same time, a renewal of the loss. 


Plants.—The ivy. now begins to substitute its dark green leaves 
for the lighter colours of the deciduous trees which it climbs upon. 
It appears to be a vulgar prejudice that ivy kills the trees it clings 
to. If it rooted itself, as is erroneously supposed, in their bark, and 
fed on their juices, it might merit the accusation of a destroyer, but 
it derives its nourishment wholly from the ground where it is 
rooted; and the supposed roots on the bark of trees are only 
tendrils, or hold-fasts, to enable it to climb. The opinion of its 
injuring trees seems to have arisen (and very naturally too) from 
the fact, that it prefers to climb up a dead or dying branch, and 
will not attach itself to very young wood at all, 

Insects.—The field-spiders during this and the preceding months 
cover the grass with their'shining ‘threads, known by the name of 
gossamer, which frequently also float»on the air to a very surpris- 
ing height. Spenser calls the. gossamer; 


| The fine nets, which ¢ft we woven see. 


‘ 
which seems to have been 


That boils the dew that on the earth doth lie.” 


Some species of spiders, as well as several moths, beetles, &c., 
have the very singular instinctive habit of counterfeiting death, for 
the purpose of deceiving or eluding their enemies. The small grey’ 
beetle (Anobium pertinax), so well known for making pin-holes in 
old furniture, is one of the most common instances of this habit; 
and, when it does so, it equals, if it does not exceed, the heroic 
firmness of the American savages, in bearing torture. You may 
maim these death-counterfeiting insects, pull them limb from limb, 
and even roast them over a slow fire, without making them move 
a joint, or exhibit the slightest symptom of suffering pain. 


Birds.—When the swallows, and other small birds, are congte- 
gated for their departure about the end of last month and beginning 
of this, the instant a hawk makes his appearance, they troop after 
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him,  Hggeas exposing themselves to unnecessary danger; but 
in reality, it should seem, with the design of perplexing and dis- 
tracting their enemy by their numbers, their perpetual changes of 
direction, and their uniform endeavours to rise above him. Indeed, 
he is usually, in such cases, completely out-manceuvred and | 
baffled, being unable to fix upon a single victim ; and, after exert- 
ing all his address, he is often compelled to relinquish the pursuit. 


Serpents.—It is about this season that the viper, the snake, and 
other hybernating reptiles, retire to their winter quarters, where 
they pass the cold months in astate of torpor somewhat analogous 
to sleep, at least to that species of sleep which is caused in warm- 
blooded animals by intense cold. 


NoOvEMBER. 


“View the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
Go eddying round.”"—Charles Lamb.” 


Plants —The strawberry tree (Arbutus unedo), one of our pret- 
tiest evergreens, now shows both fruit and blossoms at the same 
time, in situations favourable to its growth, for it does not blow 
freely in every exposure. In the neighbourhood of London, for 
example, it seldom fruits well ; while, in Ireland, of which, indeed, 
it is partially 'a native, it may frequently be seen loaded with its 
crimson betries, and beautifully lucid flowers.. Evergreens, it ma 
be remarked, at least those in cold latitudes, are furnished wit 
strong, tenacious, viscid juices, which aré usuilly most abundant 
also (in firs, for example) at the base of the leaves, and this serves 
to protect them from the effects ‘of coldiand damp; Within the 
tropics, these glutinous juices are less ‘required, though there all 
trees are evergreen ; and as evergreens are usually darker in tint 
than deciduous plants, the tropical forests never exhibit the endless 


variety of shades which are so much admired in temperate cli- 
mates. 


Insects.—Those who have attended to the habits of the hearth 
cricket (Gryllus domesticus), know that it passes the hottest part 
of the summer in sunny situations, concealed in the crevices of 
walls, and heaps of rubbish. It quits its summer abode about the 
end of August, and fixes its residence by the fire-side of the kitchen 
or cottage, where it multiplies its species, and is as merry at 
Christmas as other insects are in the dog-days. Thus do the com- 
forts of a warm hearth afford the cricket a safe refuge, not from 
death, but from temporary torpidity; which it can support for a 
long time, when deprived by accident of artificial warmth. If a 
colony of crickets, for example, be deprived, in winter, of the usual 
warmth of the fire around which they are established for some 
weeks, they will all disappear into their holes and hiding places ; 
buf no sooner is the fire re-lit, and warmth diffused, than the 
crickets again begin to bestir themselves, and shake off their torpor. 


Snails.—To try the effects of winter temperature on the Mollus- 
cous class of animals, a few garden snails (Helix hortensis) may be 
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shut up in a perforated wafer-box; and others, such as H. zona- 
ria, may be put into bottles, and by corking the bottles, cut off 
from all communication with the air, as well as from food and 
water. It will be found that those which are deprived of air will 
not live long, but those in the perforated boxes will retire into 
their shells, closing the apertures of them with thin membranes, 
and remaining to all appearance dead. This death, however, is 
only apparent ; for, by dropping them into a glass containing water 
of the temperature of 70° or 72°, they will come out in about four 
or five hours. A large garden snail will sometimes support this 
severe confinement for several years, apparently dead all the time, 
and will revive upon being put into water, milk warm, quite unin- 
jured. 
DECEMBER. 


* Heap on more wood, the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our merry Christmas still.”—Sir Walter Scott. 


_ Planis—Towards the end of the month, the misseltoe is in re- 
quest, along with other evergreens, to decorate churches and pri- 
vate houses. The singularity of the growth and form of the 
misseltoe brought it into repute among the Druids, for the pur- 
poses of mystical superstition, and its use has thence been con- 
tinued many centuries afterwards—so difficult it is to eradicate any 
thing of this sort from the minds of the people when once it is 
fairly rooted. It was long thought to be impossible to propagate 
this plant. In the natural state, the seeds are said to be dropped 
by the missel thrush, which feeds on the berries. Lately, however, 
it has been successfully propagated, by causing the bruised berries, 
which are very viscid, to adhere to the bark of such fruit trees as 
have been found most congenial to their growth. Upon the bark 
.of these the seeds readily germinate, and take root. 

Some trees, such as the oak, the beech, and the hornbeam, still 
tenaciously retain their leaves, probably because the life of the 
twigs on which they grow is not sufficiently vigorous to throw them 
off after their brown colour indicates that they are dead. 


Insects.—The December moth (Eriogaster populi) now makes 
its appearance. It is remarkable that, in several other species of 
moths which appear in the perfect state in the winter months, 
the female is not furnished, as the male is, with wings— 
though, considering the habits of female insects, this is not to be 
so much wondered at, for Nature leaves it to the instinct of the 
males to find them out; and, while they remain motionless, sta- 
tionary, or nearly so, the males are pursuing their flight in every 
direction, continually on the wing, and seldom alighting. Besides 
the moth just mentioned, one or two others now make their ap- 
pearance ; and, in open weather, the common gnat (Culex pipi- 
ens), and several of its congeners, may be observed on the win 
dows of rooms, or dancing under the shade of trees. 


_ Birds.—Few naturalists of any note now believe in the sub- 
‘mersion of swallows under water during the winter, a circum- 
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stance not long ago confided in by naturalists of ‘the highest 
name, such as Daines Barrington, Klein, and even Linnzus him- 
self, who talked of their assembling on reeds, and on the banks of 
rivers, and singing their swallow song before they dived. But, 
were this so, our fishermen could not fail to drag some of them 
from their hiding places with their nets, a thing which has never 
been known to happen. Tadependent of this, their physiological 
structure renders it impossible for them to exist for many minutes 
under water, and it is contrary to all analogy in the class of birds; 
for not even the sea-fowl, which live constantly in the water, are 
able to remain any time submerged. To put an end at once to the 
controversy, our European swallows have been repeatedly seen 
crossing the Mediterranean, towards Africa, at their autumnal 
departure ; and M. Adanson, who was too good a naturalist to be 
easily deceived, found them during the winter in Senegal. 


VIII. EASTER. 


The following method to find Easter is by Gauss, a celebrated German 
mathematician :-— 


TABLE FOR THE GREGORIAN CALENDAR. 


YEARS. | A B 
From 1800 to 1899 . . . | 23 | 4. 
» 1900 ,, 1999 . | 24 5 
» 2000 ,, 2099 .. | 24 5 
» 2100, 2199 . . | 24} 
» 2900 ,, 2399 26 
» 2400 ,, 2499 ... 25 4 1 
RULE. 
1. Take from the table for the’period in which the year is con- 
tained, the values of A ° - A&B 
2. Divide the year by 19, and call the remainder ° ° : a 
3. Divide the year by 4, andcall the remainder 
4, Divide the year by 7, and call the remainder . c 
5. To 19 times a add A, divide the sum by 30, and call the remainder d¢ 


6. Add twice 6, four times c, six times d, and B; divide by 7, and 
call theremainder . 


Then, 
7. Easter will be d and e added to 22 days of March, or 9 days sub- 
tracted from d and e of April. . 


EXCEPTIONS. 


1. When Easter appears the 26th of April, make it the 19th. 

2. When the rule gives the 25th of April, it must be taken to be the 18th, 
when the given year, increased by 1, being divided by 19, leaves a 
remainder greater than 11 
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Easter. 


EXAMPLE. 


To find Easter for 1829. 
1 Take from the table the value of ; > 


2. 1829 = 19 leaves remainder 
3.1829 — 4leavesremainder . 
4. 1829 — 7 leaves remainder . 
5 19a+A _ 19X5+23 _ 95423 _ 118 

30 30 


e e e e e 


- 


leaves re- 


182 remainder « « 0 
Then, 28 + 0 + 22 of March, or 28 + 0 — 9 of April, which is, either way, 
Easter, April 19. 
For, to 22 add 28 which make 50 of March, take away 31, and 19 of April 
remains. 


Or, from 28 of April take 9, and 19 of April remains. 


The following Rule for finding Easter, which applies to the present century 
only, is a more simple form :— 

Put z = the odd years of the date. 

1. Divide (z + 14) by 19, and call the remainder a. 

2. Divide (19 a + 23) by 30, and call the remainder 5. 

3. Divide (155 — 2 — 42 — 6) by 7, and call the remainder c. (The frac- 
tional part is omitted.) 

Then 6-+ c — 9, is the day of April on which Easter falls ; but if Fe be 
less than 10, then b + ¢ + 22, gives the day of March for the year required. 

Example, for the year 1829. Here z = 29, a = 5, 6=28,c=0. 

herefore 28 — 9 = 19 April. 


END OF PART I. 


ie 
ij “al A = 23 
e b = 1 
| 
4c=4x 2= 8 
4 6d=—6 x 28 — 168 
B= 4 
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IX. COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE -OF 
EUROPEAN MONARCHS, 


PART II. 
GENERAL INFORMATION on SUBJECTS of CHRONOLOGY, STATISTICS, &e. 


From the time of Egbert the Great, of England, to the year 1828, 


. | England. | France. |Germany.*|Papal Stafes.| Russia. | Spain. | Sweden. 
800 |Egbert the} Cha-le- | Charle- Leo III. 
Great magne magne 
LouisI, | Louis I. 
. ° | Eugene II. 
. | Gregory IV. (Lobrock 
843} . - |Chs.the Bala} Louis II, | Sergius IT. 
847] . ‘ . Leo LV. 
858} . | Nicholas I. Garcia‘l. 
862} . « .. | Rivick 
866 |Ethelred I.) . ° 
7 . (Great, - | John VIII. 
- |Carloman], .,  .. 
the Younger 
Stammerer . 
880 e . . e Fortunio 
884) . . |Chs.the Fat.| . “Adrian 
885} . . | Stephen VI. 
Simple 
[Elder the Infant [sus 
901 |Edwardthe| . « {Rom. Formo- 
95} . . {Benedict IV} . | Sancho I. 
910; - | Anastatius 
919} . {Henry I. 
925 |Atheistan | . ‘ 
998; . Leo VI. 


* The Emperors of Germany were —_ of a — of — and Monarchs of their 
ereditary domini 
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Edward 
the Martyr 


Louis Vv 


OtholIlIl. 


. 


John XIII. 


Domne 


J ohn xiv. 
John XV. 
} John XVI. 


Benedict VI. 
BenedictVII. 


Waldimir 
[the Great 


HughCapet 
e {Garcia III. 


Gregory V. 


Robert the 
Pious 

. . Silvester IL. 
the Great 


John KVII 

and XVIII. 

Benet 
ict VI 

{Swiatopolk 


Edmund 
Ironside 
7 \Canute the) . 
Great 
Saroslaw. 


{of Ki 


Conrad. 
the Salic 

Benedict IX. Ferdin..I. 
in Castile 
Garcia IV. 
in Navarre 
Ramirez I. 
jin Arragon 


John XKEX, 


Harold 

nute 
Edwardthe 


Confessor G ry VI. 

Clement II. 

Damasia II. 
Leo IX. 
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{ | | | England. | France. | Germany. |PapalStates.| Rypssia. | Spain. | Sweden. 
bag | . |Louis iV. | Othothe | Leo VII. 
Great Ix. 
7 . . John KII. 
« |... Eric the | | 
if 
if | 983 » 
994 | Olaf 
997 
| 999 
1000 
1009 4. | 
101 
101 
101 
1031; . Henry I. Jacobson 
ab 1033 e . . 
1035 . . 
ie 
1041 
1044 
1047 ! 
Navarre 


Chronology of European Monarchs. 


Papal States. 


Russia. 


Harold II. 
William I. 


William II 


Henry 1. 


e 
e 


Alexanderll. 


Vietor TL. 
Urban II. 
Pascal II. 


lelas. II. 


. | Calixtus IT. 
Lotharius |Honorius II. 
II. the Sax. 
Innocent II. 
Conrad 
. | Celestine II. 
= Lucius II. 
. . | Eugene III. 


Victor 


.;Swatoslaw 
Li. 


Wsewolod 


Swatopolk 


Waldimir 
| Mististaw 


Jaropolk I] 


Wsewolod 
{IL 


[saslaw II. 
Jurje I. D. 


| Anastasiusl V 
. | AdrianIV.] 


Sancho I. 
Arragon 
Sancho I. 
Castile 


Alfonzo 
Castile 


Sancho V. 


Peter I. 
Nav.&Arr. 


{Alphonso [. 
Nav.&Arr. 


Urraca.Ca. 


Castile 


Petronilla | 
and Ray- 
|mondo Arr. 


Sancho VI. 
the wise,N. 


Sancho II. 
Cast. |. 
Alphon. III 

Cast. 


D2 
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France. 


Germany. 


Papal States.| 


Spain, 


Sweden 


Richard I. 
Ceeur de L. 
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Edward I. 


. . 


Philip II. 
Augustus 
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Louis VIII. 
Louis IX. 
St. Louis 
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the Bold 


Henry VI. 


Philip and 
Otho IV. 


FredericIl. 


Conrad IV. 


Holland 
Richard,D 


Philip . 


ofCornwall 


Rodolph: of 
Hapsburgh 


Lucius ITT. 
Urban III. 
GregoryVIII. 
Clement III. 


Celestine III. 


Innocent III. 


Honorius 


Gregory IX. 


Celestine IV. 
Innocent IV. 


William of|AlexanderlV 


Urban IV, 
Gregory X. 
Clement IV. 


Innocent V. 
Adrian V. 
John XX. 


JaroslawII 


Alexander 
Newskoi 


Wasilej I. 


Dimitrej. 


Jarosl. - 


Heary I. 


Arr. 
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Peter II. 
(Arr. 
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[Nav. 
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(Nav. 
Sancho VII 


Jas. I, Ar. 
Henry I. C. 
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Peter HI. 
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Canute 
(Erickson 


Swerkerll. 
Eric X, 


John I. 
Eric XI. 
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Nicholas IIT. 
Martin IV. 
Sanc.IV.C. 
Alphonso 
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England. 


France. 


Germany. 


Papal States. 


Russia. 


Spain. 


Sweden. 


Henry V. 


Edward II. 


Henry VI. 


John I. 
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Louis X.K. 
of Navarre. 


Phil.theTall, 
K.of Navarre 


Charles IV. 
the Fair, K. 
of Navarre. 


Phil. VI.the 
Fortunate. 


the 


Charles V. 
the Wise. 


CharlesVI. 


Chas. VII. 
the Victor 


Albert of 
Austria. 


Henry VII. 
Louis of Ba- 
varia,& Fred. 
of Austria, 


Charles IV. 


Sigismund. 
. 


Albert If. 
Fred. III. 


Winceslaus| Urban VI. 


Innocent VII. 


"ICalixtus 


Benedict X. 
Clement V. 


e 


John XXI. 


Alexander 


Benedict XI. 


Clement VI. 


Innocent VI. 
Urban Vv: 


Gregory XI. 


Boniface IX. 


Gregory XII. 
Alexander V. 
John XXII. 


Martin 


Vv. 


Eugene iv. 


Nicholas V. 


Pius II. 


Michailow. 


Jurje III. 


Iwan II, 
Dimitrej I! 
Dimitre1II 


Wassilej:II 


Wasilej II 


Alphonso 
[V. Cast. 


Peter II. 
Arr. 


Hen. IT. C, 


John I.C. 


Cha.III.N. 
John I. A. 


Hen, III.C. 
Martin A. 


John II. C. 
Ferd.[.Arr. 


Alphonso 
V. Arr. 


Blanche,N. 
[&JobnI.A. 


Hen. IV.C. 


ha. II, 
Peter I.€. 


MagnusII. 


Albert of 
{Mecklen. 


Eric XIII. 


Christo.II1 
Chas. VIII. 
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Chronology of European Monarchs. 


‘France. 


Germany. 


Papal States.) 


Spain. 


Mary 


Edward 
Rich. IIT. 


Henry VII. 


HenryVIII 


Edw. VI. 


Elizabeth 


- [Louis XIII 


Louis XI. 
thePradent 


VIII. 


Francis II. 
Chas, IX. 
Henry 


Henr IV. 
the Great 


eee ee © @ 


Ferd. I. 
Maximi- 
lian LI. 


Rodolphil. 


. {InnocentVI1I 


AlexanderVI 

Pius III. 

Julius IT, 
Leo X. 


Adrian VI. 

‘Clement VII. 
Paul III. 
Julius IT. 

Marcellinus 
Paul IV. 
Pius IV. 
Pius 
GregoryXIII 


Sixtus 


regor A 
1X. 
Clement VIII 


Iwan Wa- 
silejevitch} 


Eric X1V. 


John III, 


Gustavus 
Adolphus 


| 
1 England. | Rusia. | 
4 Ts q 1461 Edw. IV. . . 
and Isabella 
1493; . » | Maximi- 
lian I. | 
1547 | Henry ir. 
TELE a 1559]. 
i 
il . |. . 
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Paul V. | 
Schuiskoi 


Chronology of European Monarchs. 


. | France. 


. |Papal States. 


Russia. | Spain. 


Sweden. 


William & 


se 


LouisX VI. 
Republic 


Napoleon 
| Emperor 


1619} . | Ferd. II.‘ 
1625} Charles I.) . 
1637). _. Ferd. III. 
| the Great. 
1653} Cromwell} . 
1654} . . 
1655 e . 
1658]. . | Leopold I 
1660 |Charles . . 
1676 . e 


Joseph E. 
CharlesVI. 


Chas.VII. 
Francis I. 
Maria: 
Theresa 


Leopold II. 
Frane. II.* 


. | Innocent X. 
. | |Alexej Mic. 


Alex, VIII. 
Innocent XIT) 


Gre, XV. 
Urban 


IT. 


Alex. VII. 


Clement IX. 
Clement X. 
Innocent XI. 


Clement XI. | 


InnocentXIII 
BenedactX Lil 


. 


Clement XII. 
BenedictX1V 


ClementXIII 


Clement XIV 


Pius VI. 


Pius VII. 


Michel Fe- 
drowitsch. 


Feodore IT. 
Twan.Alex. 
Peter the 
1 [Great 


Catharine I 
Peter II. 
Anne 
Iwan IIT. 
‘Elizabeth 


Peter III. 
Catharine 


Paul I. 
Alexander 


Charles II. 


Christi 


Gustavus 
IV. Adol. 


Of German: 
mation of the 
| of that body 


* Upon the Establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
y, and became hereditary Emperor of Austria, under 
Germanic Confederation, in 1815, the Emperor of Austria was 


in 1806, Francis ceased to be Emperor 
the title of FrancisI. Upon the for- 
declared hereditary head§ 
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Chronology of European Monarchs. 


France. Germany. 


Confed. of 
the Rhine.: 


Papal States.| Ruggia. | Spain. | Sweden. 


Ferd. VII. 
-|J.Napoleon| - 

|\Chas. XIII 
Ferd. VII. 


Lou.XVIII| 
. | Germanic 
Confed. 


| Chas. 
| John XIV, 


Charles X. 


Nicholas 


THE SMALLER EUROPEAN STATES, FROM 1699, 


Denmark. Naples. 
Frederic 1V. ° 


Poland. | Portngal. Prussia. 


Frederic I. 


Stanislaus 
CLescinsky) 


Augustus i, 


Charles II. 

Christian vil 
. |Augustus ITI. 

Charles III. 


‘I Vietor Am. II. 
Charles Ema- 
(nuel IIT. 


Frederic V. 


Frederic IT. | 
the Great 


Joseph 
Emanuel 
Stanislans 
(Poniatowsky) 
Christian VII 
lst Partition. 
. e e e 

Fred, W. II. 
2d Partition. 
3d Partition. {Iv 


Chas. Eman. 
Fred. W, LII.| 


Vict. Am, III, 


@ © © @ 


Victor Eman. 


Frederic VI. 


Jos. Napoleon 
Joach. Murat 
Ferdinand I.* 


Francis 


Alexander 


Nicholas 


Pedro IV. 


Maria da 
Gloria. 


Chas. Felix. 


* Of the United Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, formerly Ferdinand Iv. of Naples, 
and intermediately Ferdinand III. of Sicily. 


| ; 
|| | 
We 
| 
| Yr. Sardinia, 
1699 
1709 
1713 . «Fred, Wm. I 
1735 
| 
1750 
1759 
1764 
1772 
1773 
1777 
1786 
1793 
1795 
| Bee 1 | 
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X. TABLE 
OF SOME OF THE LEADING OBSERVATIONS AND DISUOVERIES IN 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


And of the Inventions by which they have been facilitated; with names — 
and dates. 


ee object of this Table being to compress as much information 
a into a very small compass ; to reject, or describe as 
such all doubtful matter; and avoid the confusion of common 
chronological tables, it has been thought best to make the arrange- 
ment of the sciences alphabetical, and trace the progress of each 
science chronologically. This Table is confined to Mathematics 
and Natural Philosop y. Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, &e., 
will be treated of in a future table. Those discoveries which are 
doubtful, either as to their time or their author, are marked 
thus (?). 
{Dates marked A.C. are before Christ,--the others, the common era. } 


. Date. 

Acoustics. The doctrine of the different sounds of vibrating 
strings of different lengths, and the communication of 

sounds to the ear by the vibration of the atmosphere, 


probably first explained by Pythagoras, about . A.C. 500 
The same mentioned by Aristotle, about . . A.C. 300 
The conjecture of Aristotle first explained, or rather, per- 

haps, the theory of sound rediscovered by Galileo. - 1600 


Velocity of sound, first investigated by Newton, before 
[Theory perfected by Euler and La Grange, theory and 
practice reconciled by La Place and Biot.] 

——— Galileo’s theorem of the harmonic curve, demonstrated by 

Dr. Brooke Taylor. . 1714 

[The same further perfected by D’Alembert, Euler, Ber- 

noulli, and La Grange, at various periods’ of the 18th 


. 1700 


century.] 
——— Speaking trumpet, said to have been used by Alexan- 
der . ~ AC. 335 


Constructed from Kircher’s description, by Saland 


. 1654 

Philosophically explained and brought into notice by 
Moreland . 1671 
Arr BALtoon. Hint given by Galien . 1755 
Hint by Dr. Black as to hydrogen . . . » 1767 
Constructed by Montgolfier . . 1782 

—— Filled with hydrogen by Roberts and Charles, who made 
the first voyage . 1783 


- Parachute invented by Le Normand : * 1783 
AuGeBRA. Where first used, and by whom, unknown. 

Earliest writing on, by Diophantus, probably about . 350 
Brought into Spain by the Saracens, probably about . - 900 


——— Brought into Italy by Leonard of Pisa, about . P . 1202 
——— Partial solution of cubic equations, by Scipio Ferreus, of 
Bologna . 1505 
Further solution ‘by Tartalea of Brescia (communicated to 
Cardan) . 1539 
Solution of biquadratics, by Louis Ferrari : 1556 


—— The introduction of general symbols for quantities whether 
known or unknown, by Vieta, (the greatest sep in the 
science) . ‘ - 1600 
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ALGEBRA. continued. 
Positive and Integral Indices, by Harriot and Descartes P 
Composition of the higher equations, by Harriot . - 1610 
—— ‘Application of algebra to the expression of curves and use 
of indeterminate quantities, Descartes . 1637 
Diophantine problems, Fermat, about ‘ ° . 1640 
Negative and Fractional Indices, by Wallis . 1657 
Indefinite division and indefinite quotients, by Mercator . 1666 
General indices, by Newton . 1667 or 8 
— The binomial theorem of Newton, the basis of the doctrine 
of Fluxions, and of the new analysis. - 1668 
{The subsequent improvements are very numerous, but 
they are individually small.] 
Arrrumetic. Where invented, unknown. 


Said to be brought from Egypt to Greece by Thales, ac 


—— Oldest treatise on, known, by Euclid (7th, 8ta, ‘and 9th 
Books of his Elements, ) about A. 


—— Greek arithmetical notation indefinitely extended by athe 


Date. 


octades of Archimedes 
Sexagesimal arithmetic of Ptolemy. about 
—_—— Simplified and brought very near to the principle of modern 
arithmetical notation, by Apollonius, about ‘ 
Notation by nine digits, and zero, known at least as early as 
the 6th century in Hindostan 
——— Introduced by Mohamed ben Musa from Hindostan into 
Arabia, about 
———— Generally used by Arabian writers in arithmetic and astro- 
nomy inthe 10th and lithcenturies . 
Probably introduced by them into Spain, about . . 1050 
—— The first known European work in which they appear, is a 
translation of (in Spain) inthe year. . 1136 
Brought by Leonard of Pisa, from Bugia in Barbary, to 
Pisa, in ‘ . 1202 
Probably circulated by the Alphonsine tables, i in . . 1252 
——— This arithmetic generally cultivated by the Tuscans, in the 
13th and 14th centuries . 1300 
- Treatises on this notation (de Algorismo) published i in many 
calendars in the 14th century: it was generally known and 
used in this country from the beginning of the 15th. 
—— Calendar in Corpus Christi Library, Cambridge, for 1380, 
contains an account of them. Calendar for 1386 in English, 
contains them throughout. is almanac is very splendid, 
and is full of the astrological, astronomical, and medical 
knowledge and prejudices of the period. ) 
——— Oldest éxisting date (Petrarch) . . 1355. 
. The first monumental date in Arabic numerals, is on a brass. 
plate in the church at Ware, (on Ellen Wood) ‘ 1454 
—— Nate in Caxton’s ‘‘ Mirrour of the World” (Arabic characters) 1480. 
Date of the almanac of St. Mary’s Abbey, Cupar, Angus... 1482 
——— First printed book on algebra and arithmetic, by Lucas de 
Bargo,in . . 484 
into the university registers in England, not 
efore 
——— First work ie rinted in England on arithmetic, (de Arte Sup- 
putandi) by Tonstall, Bishop of Durham,in 


—— Decimal fractions considered for the first time in La Disme of 
$tevinus, published in . 1590. 
—— This work translated into English - 1608 


—— Their theory and — — by Lord Napier i in his 
Rabdologia 
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Date. 


ARITHMETIC, continued. 
Continued fractions, by Lord Brounker, P.R.S. P - 1670 
[Since this, any alterations have been merely formal.] 
ARITHMETIC OF Sines. By Euler, about 1750 
[The sare! Aap been hinted at by Christian Mayer in 1727.] 
Astronomy. Probably the first science studied; but when, or by 
whom, not known. Cycle of the moon estimated at a very 
early period. 
—— Observations at Babylon, transmitted to Aristotle by Callis- . 
thenes (according to Porphyry,) about . - A.C, 2250 
——— La Place speaks confidently of Chinese observations . A.C. 1100 
——- Eclipses of the moon observed at Babylon, with accuracy, 
A.C. 719, 720 
—— Globular form of the earth, the five zones, some of the prin- 
cipal circles of the sphere, the opacity of the moon, and 
the true cause of lunar eclipses taught, and an eclipse 
predicted by Thales of Miletus, about ‘ A.C, 
That the planets are unconnected with the earth ; that they 
are the habitations of animated beings; that the fixed 
stars are the centres of other systems; and that the earth 
moves round the centre of the system of the world, main- 
tained by Anaximander (the earliest philosophic astro- 
nomer on record), who is also said to have been the in- 
ventor of maps and charts. He was bornabout . A.C. 610 
——- That the earth is a plane, and that the heavens are a firma- 
ment (oregeie), or solid substance, like the earth, main- 
tained by Anaximenes, who is said to be the inventor of 
sun-dials (though probably only the introducer of them 
into Greece.) He was born about . : AC. 554 
That the etherial, or upper regions of the atmosphere, were 
fire; that the fire drew up from the earth, and ignited, 
masses of stone, which thus became stars ; that the comets 
were wandering stars; that the light of small stars occa- 
sioned the white colour of the milky way, and that the 
moon is irregular in its surface, and habitable like the 
earth, maintained hy Anaxagoras—a meteoric stone that 
fell in Thrace, probably misled him as to the etherial 
regions and the stars. His conjectures with regard to the 
milky way and the moon have been confirmed, as far as 
observations have been carried. The same philosopher 
was the first who wrote on the phases of the moon and 
eclipses. He was banished from Athens, on a charge of 
insulting and contemning the gods, by teaching natural 
philosophy. Hewasborn about . A.C, 
— —— Pythagoras, the disciple of Thales, travelled, like his mas- 
ter, into the east, and, like him, corrected the errors into } 
which his countrymen had fallen. He demonstrated, from 
the varying altitudes of the stars by change of place, that 
the earth must be round; that there might be antipodes 
on the opposite part of the globe; that Venus was the 
morning and evening star; that the universe consisted 
of twelve spheres—the sphere of the earth, the sphere of 
the water, the sphere of the air, the sphere of fire, the 
spheres of the moon, the sun, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, and the sphere of the stars. He ad-— 
mitted the idea of a plurality of worlds, and even calcu- 
lated the height of the people in the moon ; and he main- 
tained that the motions of the twelve spheres must pro- 
duce delightful sounds inaudible to mortal ears, which he 
called “ the music of the spheres.” He was “et 
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AsTRONOMY, continued, 
and is said to have perished with hunger, at the age re 


—— Democritus maintained that more planets would be disco- 
——— Metonic cycle of 19 years 7 months, as the period of coinci- 
dence in the motions of the sun and moon, introduced 
16th July . . A.C. 
-——— The lunar month estimated at 29 d. 12h. 43’ 38”, and the 
ear at 365} days, by Eudoxus, who died about . A.C. 
he same philosopher attempted to explain the planetary 
mina y avery complicated assemblage of concentric 
spheres. 

An saute of Mars by the moon; and one of a star by 
Jupiter, observed by Aristotle, about . ‘ A.C. 

-——— About the same time Pytheas of Marseilles is said to have 
: travelled to Iceland, and seen the sun in the north; he 
determined the obliquity of the ecliptic at 23’ 50°, and is 
said to have been the first that observed the dependence 

of the tides upon the moon. 

[This may be considered as the termination of the first.’ 
epoch in the history of astronomy; and though some of 
the conjectures made during it were sagacious enough, 
there were no great connecting principles. They had no 
idea of the distances of the heavenly bodies, or the means 
of ascertaining them; and they had no other notion of the 
stability of the system, but that of its being upheld by 
solid spheres. Only one attempt was made to account for 
the stability of the earth; that by Parmenides, who argued 
upon what is called the sufficient reason; that it had no 
reason to fall in one way rather than another, could not 
fall all ways at once, and therefore stood. In the next 
epoch, that during which the school of Alexandria flou- | 
rished, the first of these desiderata was supplied, and prac- 
tical astronomy became a science; but it was reserved for 
modern times to supply the latter, and perfect the theory 
of this most sublime and beautiful branch of human 
knowledge. | 

——— The positions of the stars with regard to the equator, and 
the equinoxes determined by Aristillus and Timarchus, 

Relative distances of the sun and moon, first calculated geo- 
metrically, by Aristarchus, who also maintained the stabi- 
lity of the sun, about A.C. 

—— The magnitude of the earth calculated, from the measuring 
of an arc of a meridian, by Eratosthenes, about A.C, 
Planetarium constructed by Archimedes, before . A.C. 
—— — The whole science revised; the true length of the year 
found; the equation of time pointed out ; the motion of 
the moon’s nodes, and the inclination of her orbit; the 
latitudes and longitudes of more than 1000 stars deter- 
mined; table of terrestrial latitudes and longitudes pro- 
jected, and first meridian referred to the Canary isles, by 
[After this, little was done for nearly 300 years.] 
——— The second inequality, or ‘‘ evection” of the moon disco- 
vered ; the places and distances of the planets accurately 
observed; the precession of the equinoxes confirmed ; 
the system of epicycles for explaining the inequalities of 
the celestial motions introduced, and general tables drawn 
up by Ptolemy, about ° 


. 
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AsTRONOMY, continued. 


[The science neglected for more than 600 years.] 
Resumed by the Arabs, about . 


—— Refraction of the atmosphere and cause of twilight ex- 


plained by Alhazen, about 1001 
—— Alphonsine tables constructed, under the patronage of Al- 

phonso X., of Leon and Castile . . 1284. 
— Very accurate tables formed by Ulugh Beigh, a Tartar 

prince 1437. 
— Clock first used in astronomy, by Walther, before. . 1500 
——— The true doctrine of the celestial motions revived by Coper- 


nicus - 1530 
Observation greatly improved by Tycho Brahe, who died 1601 


—— The true laws of the pianarers motions discovered by 
Kepler, who died. - 1631. 
Transit of Mercury over the sun, observed by Gassendi . 1631 
[About the same time Horrox observed the transit of 
Venus, and Bayer made his catalogue of the stars. | 
——— Telescope used in astronomy, innumerable stars, the satellites 
of Jupiter, a peculiarity in the form of Saturn, and many 
- other phenomena discovered by Galileo, who was compelled 
to deny the truth by seven Cardinals, in 1633. Hedied . 1642 
——— Degree of the meridian measured in France, and magnitude 
of the earth determined by Picart . 
Map of the moon constructed by Hevelius  . . . 1670 
PRINCIPIA PUBLISHED . . . 1687 
Ring and fourth satellite of Saturn discovered by Huygens. 
Hedied . 1688 
— History of the heavens ‘and catalogue of the stars completed 
by Flamstead, after thirty-three years labour . . 1688 
Inequalities of the pendulum in different latitudes, disco- 
vered by Richer, (from these, Huygens inferred the sphe- 
roidai figure of the earth. ) He died . 1696 
Four satellites of Saturn; the diurnal rotation of Jupiter, 
Venus, and Mars; the zodaical light, and other disco- 


veries by Cassini. "Hedied . . 1712 
Parallax of the sun : lunar theory, laws ‘of comets, Dr. Halley. 
Hedied 1742. 


Method of finding the longitude by the distances of the 
moon from the sun, or stars 


Approximate solution of the problem of the three bodies by 
Clairault - ‘ - 1747 
Reappearance of Halley’s comet 

Aberration of the stars and nutation of the earth’s axis dis- 
covered, and law of atmospheric refraction investigated, 
by Dr. Bradley. He died 1762. 

Solar and lunar tables and catalogue of the stars constructed 
by Mayer, of Gottingen. Hedied . - 1762. 

— Celestial tmequalities found to be Pee by La Grange, 
about: . 1780: 

—— Uranus, with its six satellites, “and two satellites of Saturn 

discovered ;—early observations of the motions of double 

stars ;—and the probable motion of the whole solar system 
toward the constellation Hercules;—by Dr. Herschel, from 1781 


Ceres discovered by Piazzi ‘ ° ° ‘ . 1801 
—— Pallas, by Dr. Olbers ° 1802 
Juno, by Mr. Harding . 1804 
——— Vesta, by Dr. Olbers. 1807 


—— MECANIQUE CELESTE published, periods of the planetary i in- 
equalities investigated, and many improvements made by 
Laplace 1799 


BAROMETER. Invented by Torricelli ° 1643 
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Date. 
BaromeEtTER, continued. 
Pressure of the air proved by Pascal 2 . 1648 
Employed as a weather-glass, and for the mensuration of 
heights, about . 1660 
Conic Sections. Supposed first author who wrote on their pro- 
perties, Menechmus (probably) . Cc. 200 


Complete treatise on, by Apollonius of Perga, about. A.C. 150 
—— Translated by the Arabs, about 850 
—— Seven remaining books of the eight of Apollonius, translated 
by Borelli, in P . 1661 
e parabola applied to projectiles by Galileo, and the 
ellipse to the orbits of planets by Kepl J 
Corntnc-Press. Said to be invented by Antonie Bra in 
Introduced into Englandin . « 1562 
Macuinery, Introduced by Boulton and Watt, at Soho, 
near Birmingham, about. 
DivinG-BELL, mentioned, though obscurely, by Aristotle 2 A. C. 325 


First used in Europe 1509 

Said to have been used on the coast of Mull i in searching for 
the wreck of part of the Armada, before . . 1669 
Exectricity, of amber, known to Thales, . AC. 600 
Found in various substances by Dr. Gilbert « . 1600 


Substances classed as electrics or non-conductors, and non- 
electrics or conductors, and the identity of Electricity and 
lightning hinted at by Mr. Gray, about - 1730 

——— Identity proved by Franklin. - 1752 

ELectTro-Macnetism. First experiments by Professor Oersted (of 
Copenhagen) to determine some analogies between Mag- 
netism and Electricity, which relations had previously 
been imperfectly detected by Ritter . 1807 

The principle more completely established by Oersted - 1820 
[The discovery was followed by subsequent experiments in 

England, France, and Germany.] 

FLuxtons, invented by Newton ‘ ° . 1669 

Differential calculus, by Leibnitz . 1684 
[The finest applications of the calculus, by Newton, Euler, 

nge, and Laplace. } 

Gatvanism. First publication on, by Galvani. . . 1798 

Voltaic pile . 1800 

Decomposition of the alkalis and earths, by Davy, 1806 to . 1820 

Geometry, when first used not known 

Introduced into Greece by Thales, about ‘ A.C. 640 

——. Euclid’s Elements compiled, about . A.C. 280 

——— Relation of the sphere and cylinder, Archimedes, about A.C. 240 

Properties of the spiral, Conon, about same time. 


. Trigonometry, Geber ben Alpha, about . . - 1050 
Grapvatine ENGINE. By Hindley of York, about ‘ . 1740 
Ramsden’s dividing machine, which received a premium 
from the Board of Longitude : 1774 
Gunnery. First treatise on, by Tartaglia, Venice _ . 1537 
Path of a projectile determined by Galileo ‘ . 1638 
Path in a resisting medium determined by Bernoulli? 
Theory perfected by Robins. . 1742 
—— Clepsydree, or water clocks, when first introduced, not 
nown 
—— Toothed wheels applied to them by Ctesibius,about A.C. 140 
— — Found by Cesar on invading Britain . AC. 59 
—— Another said.to have been constructed by Richard, Abbot of 
- §$t. Alban’s, about . . 1326 


—— Inventor of the scapement clock not known (supposed to be 
Gerbert, about 1000). One said to be made at Paris by 
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Horotoey, continued. 
Pendulum affirmed to have been adapted by Galileo the 
younger . 1649? 
—— Christian Huygens contestga the priority of this discovery, 
and made a pendulum clock, before . 
[It was affirmed by Grignon that the first pendulum clock 
was made in England by Robert Harris, in 1641, and 
erected in the church of St. Paul’s. Covent Garden. | 
~—— Dead beat and horizontal escapements by Graham, about . 1700 
[The subsequent principal improvements were, the spiral- 
balance spring suggested, and the duplex scapement 
invented, by Dr. Hooke—pivot holes jewelled by Facio— 
detached scapement invented by Mudge, and improved 
by Berthoud, Arnold, Earnshaw, and 7 
HypRoDYNAMICs. Probably first studied in the ian school, 
about. A.C. 300 
Pressure of fluids discovered by Archimedes, about A.C, 250 
Forcing-pump and air fountain invented by Hero, about A.C. 120 
—— Water-mills known about the time of the birth of Christ. 
——— Experiments on running water, and the quantities dis- 
charged from different sized orifices at different depths, by ; 
Julius Frontinus. 110 
The science revived by Galileo, about. 1600 
——— Effect of Atmospheric pressure on fluids, Torricelli, Viviani, 
and Pascal, 1643 to ‘ 
Capillary attraction discovered by Rohault about . 1659. 
—— By Boyle, about same time. 
Hydrostatical press (since into use by 


Pascal 664. 
—— Theory and phenomena of rivers, Guglielmini ; . 1697 
Correct theory of fluids, and oscillation of waves, Newton 1714 
uilibrium of fluids, D’Alembert . 1734 
Scientific form given to Hydrodynamics by Daniel Bernoulli 1738 
Resistance of fluids, the same . ‘ é - 1752 
LocarituMs. Invented by Napier. Published . - - 1617 
Proposed change of the base by Briggs . 1615 
Logarithmic sines, &c., calculated; and Logarithmic scale 
constructed by Gunter, about . ° .1 
Changed to the present form by Briggs . . . 1633 
Macnetism. Mariner’s compass in use in Europe before - 1150 
Ear ‘. have been used much earlier for land travelling in 
ina 
North and south poles of the magnet described by Norman 1581 
Experiments on Magnetism, by Dr. Gilbert 


Making of artificial magnets explained by the same. 
Mecuanics. The time when the simple mechanical powers were 
first introduced, not known; nor even the machinery by 
which the immense masses of stone which are found in 
some of the ancient edifices were moved and elevated. 
—— First writing on Mechanics by Aristotle, about . A.C. 320 
——— The fundamental property of the lever demonstrated ; the 
pulley said to be demonstrated ; and the centre of gravity 
treated of by Archimedes A.C. 205 
Hand-mill, or quern, used at a very early period. Remains , 
of Roman ones found in Yorkshire. 
—— Cattle-mills (mole jumentaria), also used by the Romans. 
——— Water-mill (probably invented in Asia)—the first described 


was near the dwelling of Mithridates, about . AC. 70 
——  Water-mill erected on the.Tiber, about AC. 50 
——— Roman water-mills placed on the Canals, about . - 5002 
Floating-mills on the Tiber, about 536 


—— Tide- at Venice, about. ° ° - 1078 
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Mecuanics, continued. 


—— Wind-mills, when introduced uncertain, common in the 12th 
century . 1200 
—_ Saw-mills (said to be i in use) at Augsburg . 1332 
—— Theory of the inclined plane investigated by Cardan, about 1540 
Work on statics, by Stevinus.. . 1586 
——— Theory of falling bodies, Galileo ; . . 1638 
—— Theory of oscillation, Huygens, about. ° . 1647 
Laws of collision, Wallis, Huygens, Wren, about . 1662 
—— Epicycloidal form of the teeth of wheels, Roemer . 1675 
— Percussion and animal mechanics, Borelli ; he died . 1679 
Application of mechanics to astronomy, et of 
forces, laws of motion, &c., Newton . 1679? 
— Problem of the catenary ‘with the analysis, Dr. Gregory . 1697 
Spirit level (and many other valuable ane) by Dr. 
Hooke, from 1660 to ‘ 
NavicaTion. Plane charts and mariner’s compass used about > 
Variation of the compass discovered by Columbus m 
That the oblique rhumb lines are spirals, discovered by Nonius 1537 
—— First treatise on 
The log first mentioned by Bourne ° . . 1577 
—— Mercator’s chart ‘ . 1599 
Davis’s quadrant, or backstaff, for measuring angles, about. 1600 
—— Logarithmic tables applied to ‘navigation bid Gunter . 1620 
Middle latitude sailing introduced ‘ 1623 
Norwood’s mensuration of a degree ° . 1631 
Hadley’s quadrant. . 1731 
——— Harrison’s time-keeper used. . 1764 
Nautical almanac first published ‘ . 1767 


1820 


Date. 


Barlow’s theory of the deviation of the compass . 
OsservaTory. One of the first supposed to have been the temple of 
Belus at Babylon; and another, the (reputed) tomb of 
Osymandyas in Egypt. 
—— The first in authentic history at Alexandria, about A.C. 300 
First modern meridional instrument, by Copernicus . 1540 
—— First observatory at Cassel ‘ . 1561 


Tycho Brahe’s at Uranibourg. 
Astronomical tower at Copenhagen 
Royal (French) . 
Royal Observatory at Greenw ich 
—— Berlin, erected under the direction of Leibnitz 
Petersburg 
Oxford ‘ 
Dublin 1783 
Cambridge . . 1824 
Optics. Burning lenses known at Athens at least ;: A. C. 424 
Two of the leading principles known to the Platonists, A.C. 300 
First treatise on, by Euclid, about ‘ i A.C. 280 
The magnifying power of convex glasses and concave mir- 
rors, and the | prismatic colours produced by angular glass, 
mentioned by Seneca, about . 
Treatise on Optics, by Ptolemy, about. ‘ : 120 
Greatly improved by Alhazen, about ° 1108 
Hints for spectacles and telescopes given by Roger Bacon, 
about ‘ 1280 
— Spectacles (said to be) invented by. Salvinus Armatus, of 
Pisa, before 1300 
- Camera obscura said to have been invented by Baptista Porta. 1560 
Telescopes invented by Leonard Digges, about. . 1571 
Telescope made by Jansen (who js said also to have in. 
vented the microscope), about 7 ‘ . 1609 


. 1576 
. 1657 
. 1667 
. 1675 
21711 
1725 
. 1772 
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Date. 

Optics, continued. 

[The same instrument constructed by Galileo, without 
using the production of Jansen.] 

—— Astronomical telescope suggested by Kepler 1611 

—— Microscope, according to Huygens, invented by Drebbel, about 1624 

{Jansen and Galileo have also been stated to be the inventors. ] 

— Cassegrainian reflector 

—— Law of refraction discovered by Snellius, about 1624 

—— Reflecting telescope, James Gregory 1663 

, Newton . 1666 

— — Motion and velocity of light, Roemer, ‘and after him ‘Cassini 

(velocity 190,000,000 miles in sixteen minutes) about . 1667 
Double refraction explained by Bartholinus . ° - 1669 
Newton’s discoveries. - 1674 
Telescopes with a single lens, by Tschirnhausen, about . 1690 
Polarization of light. Huygens, about - 1692 
Structure of the eye explained by Petit, about. - 1700 
Achromatic telescope constructed by’ Mr. Hall (but not 
made public) in 
Constructed by Dollond, most likely without any know- 
ledge of Hall’s . 1757 
— Herschell’s great reflecting telescope, erected. at Slough 1789 
Camera lucida invented by Dr. Wollaston. . 1807 
Ramage’s front-view reflecting telescope erected at Greenwich 1820 
Pneumatics. Pressure of the air discovered, by Torricelli . - 1646 
Found to vary,with the height, by Pascal 1647 
Air-pump invented by Otto Guericke . 1654 
—— ~ ump improved and rendered more manageable by Boyle, 
ter the publication of “‘ Mechanica Hydraulico Pneuma- 
tica, ” by Schottus, in which Guericke’ s experiments were 
described . . 1657 
SHIP-BUILDING. First treated:as a science by Hoste . ° . 1696 
STEAM-ENGINE. Idea of, by the Marquis of Worcester, in his Cen- 
tury of Inventions, casa “ to drive water by fire,” 
publishedin- . : 

——— Captain Savery’s engine for raising water . ‘ 

——— Papin’s engine exhibited to the Royal Society . ‘ 

——— Atmospheric engine, by Savery and Newcomen a » 1713 

—— Watt’s invention of —o condensation in a separate 

vessel from the cylinder 1765 

—— His first patent . 1769 

— His engines upon a large scale erected in manufactories, and 

his patent renewed by act of parliament : 1775 

——— His expansion engine . 1778 

——— made to give a rotary motion, Washborough’s patent - 1778-9. 
Double-acting engine proposed by Dr. Falck on Newcomen’s 

principle 

Double engine executed by Watt ee 

Trevithick’s high-pressure engine 

—— Woolf’s double-cylinder expansion engine 

Steam-Boat. Patent taken out for, by Hulls 

———. Tried under the direction of Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, i in 

Putin practice on thé Clyde. 

THERMOMETER. Very imperfect ones invented, according to Italian 

writers by Santorio, according to Dutch writers by Dreb- 

———Fahrenheit’s . . 

————. Reaumur’s—(the scale called Reaumur’s soon after 1730— 
‘the mode of construction, by substituting quicksilver 
for spirits, several years after.) 

The Centigrade, by Celsius 


1663 
1698 
1699 
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XI. REMARKABLE PLANTS. 


WITH THE DATES OF THEIRINTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND AS FAR AS RECORDED. 


PART [. 


HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS, VALUABLE AS TIMBER, AS ORNA- 
. ' MENTS, AS YIELDING FRUIT, AS PRODUCING OIL, 
GUM, &c. OR IN MEDICINE*. 


[Of those Genera indigenous to North America, which are aif more or less orna- 
mental, only the species first introduced to England has been selected.] ~ 
EXPLANATION OF SIGNS, 
Small Shrub, | 5 Small Tree. | © Climbing. 
Large Shrub. 4 Large Tree. A Evergreen. 


Acacia Julibrissim . . « 5 Levant, abt. 1745 
Acerrubrum . . . . «Scarlet Maple. . . 3 N.Amer. be.1656 
—— Negundo . . . .Ashleaved Maple . 35 N.Amer. be.1688 
sculus Hippocastanum . Common Horse Chesnut 5 Asia, before 1629 
Pavia . . . . Scarlet Horse Chesnut 5 N. America 1711 
Ailanthus glandulosa . . .ChineseSumach . . 3 China, abt. 1751 
Alnus oblongata . . . . Turkey Alder . . « S.ofEurope 1730 


serrulata . . Notch-leaved Alder . .N.Amer. 1769 
Amorpha fruticosa . Bastard Indigo . . . 3 Carolina 1724 
Amygdalus Persica . . . PeachTree, Nectarine Tree 5 Persia 1562 


communis. . . Almond Tree . . 5 Barbary 1548 
arborea . . . Sorrel Tree. « 5N.Amer. bef.1752 
Annona triloba.. . .CustardApple . . . 5 N. America 1736 


Araucaria imbricata . . . Sir Joseph Banks’s Pine. 54 Chili 1796 
Arbutus Andrachne . . . Oriental Strawberry Tree 5A Levant - 1724 
Aristolochia Sipho . . 6 ON Amer. abt.1763 
Astragalus Tragacantha . . Gum Tragacanth . 3a S. of Eu. be.1640 


. Aucuba japonica . . . . Goldplant . . SaAdJapan 1783 
Betula nigra . . . . . BlackBirch 3 N.America 1736 
Bignonia radicans. . . Trumpet-flower 50 N.Amer.ab.1640 
Broussonetia papyrifera . . Paper Mulberry. . 5 Japan bef.1751 
Buxusbalearicas . . . MinoreaBox . . . 5ABalearicl.b.1780 
Calycanthus floridus . . . Carolina Allspice . . 3Carolina 1726 
Catalpa syringefolia . . ON. Amer. abt.1726 
Celtisaustralis. . . . .NettleTree. . . S.Europe,be.1596 
Cercis Siliquastrum . . . Judas Tree. . 5S.Europe,bef1596 
Chionanthus virginica . . Fringe Tree . N. America 1736 
Clethra almifolia . © « 3 NAmer. bef.1731 
Colutea arborescens . . . Bladder Senna . . . 3 Levant 1568 
Comptonia asplenifolia . . Sweet Fern Bush. . . N. America 1714 


* This table is complete with regard to the class to which it extends, In the same 
manner the chronology of other classes will be annually given, 
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Corchorus japonicus. 
Cornus mascula . . « 
—— sericea. « 
Crategus coccinea... 
Azarolus . . 
Cupressus sempervirens 
disticha . 
lusitanica . 
Cytisus Laburnum 
Diospyros Lotus . . 
— virginiana . 
Elezagnus angustifolia 
Epigea repens . . 
Euonymus Americanus 
Fagus ferruginea . 
Ficus Carica . 
Fontanesia phillyrzoides. 
Fothergillia alnifolia . . 
Fraxinus Ornus . . . 
——americana . 
Gaultheria procumbens . 
Gleditschia triacanthos . 
Glycine frutescens . . 
Gordonia Lasianthus . . 
Gynmocladus canadensis .. 
Halesia tetraptera. . .. 
Hamamelis virginica. 
Hibiscus syriacus 
Hippophae canadensis . 
Hydrangea arborescens . 
Hyssopus officinalis . 
Hex vomitoria . . 
opaca 
Hlicium floricanum .. 
Itea virginica 
Jasminum officinale .. 
Juglans nigra. . 
alba... 
Juniperus bermudiana. . 
Sabina. . 
virginiana .. 
Kalmia latifolia . 


Laurus nobilis . 


Sassafras. 
——— Benzoin . . . 
Lavandula spica . 
Ledum buxifolium 
Ligustricum lucidum. . 
Liquidambar styraciflua 


Liriodendron tulipifera . 
Lonicera sempervirens . 
- symphoricarpos 
Lupinus arboreus . 
Lycium barbarum. 
Maclura aurantiaca . 


Keelreuteria paniculata . . 


_ .Liquidamber . . 
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Cornelian Cherry . . 3 Austria 1596 
. Blue-berried Dog-wood 4% N.Amer. 1683 


. American Hawthorn . 5 N.Amer. be. 1683 
.Azarole. . . . .. 5S.ofEur. be.1640 
+ Common Cypress . 5A Candia bef.1548 
. Deciduous Cypress * . 3 N. Amer. bef.1640 
. Cedar ofGoa . . . . 5AGoa, before 1683 
. Laburnum or Golden-chain 5 Aus., &c. bef. 1596 
. Date Plum . . . . . 5 Barbary, bef. 1596 
. Pishamin Pum . . 5N.Amer. bef. 1629 
.Oleaster . . . 5SAS.of Eur.be.1576 
. Pigeon Berry . . . . 3AN.America 1736 
.. Evergreen Spindle-tree. 5 AN.Amer. 1683 


. American Beech . ... 53 N.Amer. 1766 
- Common Fig Tree . . 5S.Europ.bef.1548 
. Flowering Ash. . . .. . 1710 
. American Ash . . . .. 5 N. America 1723 
. MountainTea. . . . 3AN.Amer.b.1762 


.. Three-thorned Acacia . 35 N. Amer. bef.1700 
. Kidney Bean Tree . . 50 Carolina 1724 
. Loblolly . « ., 5 N.Amer. bef.1739 
. Hardy Bonduc . . . 5Canada. . 1748 
. Snow Drop Tree ... . 5 Carolina. .1756 
. American Witch Hazel . 5 N.Amer. . 1736 
. Althea frutex . . Syria, before 1596 
. Canadian Sea Buckthorn 3AN.Amer. b. 1759 
3 Virginia, bef. 1736 
. . dJAS.of Eur. b.1548 


e e 


Hyssop 


. . South SeaTea ..., 5A W. Florida 1700 
. Carolina Holly. . 5ACarolina 1744 

Aniseed Tree . . . 3A Florida 1766 

.Common Jasmine. . 3cCircassiabe.1548 

. Black Walnut . . . 5 N. Amer, bef.1629 

.. White Hickery . . .. 5 .N. Amer. bef.1629 

. Bérmudas Cedar . . 54 Bermudas b.1683 

; 5A N. Amer. b.1664 


. Red Cedar . 
SAN. Amer. 1734 


~ 


5 China, ab, 1763 


Sweet Bay . . . SAltaly,beforel543 
. Sassafras Tree . . « 5 N.Amer, bef.1633 
. Benjamin Tree. .. . 5 Virginia, bef.1683 
Lavender . . . . - SAS.ofEur.b.1568 


. Chinese Privet orWax Tree 5 China, about 1794 
~« 5 NAmer. bef. 1683. 
.TulipTree . . . . . N.Amer. abt. 1663 
. Trumpet Honeysuckle 5 N. America 1656 

St. Peter’s Wort. . N. America 1730. 
. Tree Lupine. about 1793 


Europe,bef.1696 


. Osage Apple . .-. 5 N. America 1818 


i 
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Magnolia grandiflora 


—— glauca . . 


conspicua 


Mespilus Pyracantha .- 


japonica 
Morus nigra. « 


——rrubra . . 


Mylocaryum ligustrinum 


Myrica cerifera. . 


Ostrya vulgaris . . 
Passiflora cerulea 


Philadelphus coronarius .- 


Phillyrea. . . 


Pinus Pinaster 

Pinea 
— Teda 
Strobus 
Abies e 
— Picea. . . 
——  balsamea 
—— canadensis 
— Larix .. 
— Cedrus... 
Pistacia officinalis. . 


Terebinthinus- 


Platanus orientalis. 
occidentalis . 
Populus dilatata . 


balsamifera . 


Prinos verticillatus 
Prunus Armeniaca . 
serotina 
Lusitanica . 
Laurocerasus 
Pteleatrifoliata . 
Punica Granatum . 
Pyrus Botryapium 
spectabilis . 
— japonica . 
Cydonia 
Quercus Ilex . 
Suber . 
coccinea 
Prinus . 
——Berris . 
Rhamnus Alaternus . 


Rhododendron 


Rhus Coriaria. . . 
—— Toxicodendrum 
Cotinus . 


Ribes exyacauthoides 


maximum 
ponticum 
Rhodora canadensis . - 


. Youlan . . 


Remarkable Piants. 


Laurel-leaved Magnolia. 
Swamp Magnolia. 


Evergreen Thorn - 


- Loquat - 
. Common Mulberry 


. Frankincense Pine. 


-Turpentine Tree . 


‘Apricot Tree. . 
‘American Bird Cherry. 
Portugal Laurel . 


‘Evergreen Oak 


-Chesnut-leaved Oak 


- Venice Sumach . 
- Hawthorn Currant 


White Mulberry 
Red Mulberry . . 
Buck Wheat Tree . e 
Candleberry Myrtle 


- Hop Hornbeam . 
- Common Passion flower. 
Syringa or Mock Orange. 


Cluster Pine... 
Stone Pine... 


‘Weymouth Pine . 
Norway Spruce . 
Silver Fir . . 

Balm of Gilead Fir 
Hemlock Spruce . 
Common Larch . 
Cedar of Lebanon . 
Pistachia Tree . 


Oriental Plane. . 
American Plane . 
Lombardy or Po Poplar 
Tacamahac Poplar. .. 


Common Lanrel . 
Shrubby Trefoil  . 
Pomegranate Tree | 
Snowy Pear . 
Chinese Apple 
Japan Quince . 
Common Quince 
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Cork Tree 
Scarlet Oak . 


Turkey Oak 
Alaternus 


Elm Sumach 
Poison Oak .. 
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3A N.Anrer. 1734 
3 N. America 1688 


China 1789 
aS. Europe 1629 


5 A Japan 1787 
5 Italy, before 1548 


§ China, before 1596 


5 N. Amer. bef.1629 
3 Georgia 1786 
3 N. America 1699 
3 Italy. . . 1724 
3c Brazil. . 1699 
3 S.ofEurope, b. 1596 
3. S.of Eur. b. 1597 


. §AS8.of Eur. b. 1596 


54S of Eur. b. 1548 
5AN. Amer. b. 1713 
5AN. Amer. 1705 
5A N.of Eur. b. 1548 
5A Switz. bef. 1603 
5A Virginia, be.1696 
5 N. America 1736 
5 Switzer. bef. 1629 
5A Levant,bef. 1683 
5 Levant, bef. 1570 
5 Barbary, be. 1656 


Levant, bef. 1548 


5 N.Amer. bef.1640 
3 Italy, about 1758 
3 N. Amer. be.1692 
3 Virginia 1736 


-5 before 1548 


5 N. Amer. bef. 1629 
54 Portugal,be.1648 
35a Levant,bef. 1629 
N. Amer. 1704 
5 Spain, before 1548 
5 N. America 1746 
5 China 1780 


3 Japan 1796 


5 Austria, bef. 1573 
54 S.of Eur. b.1582 
5AS.of Eur. b.1699 
5 N.Amer. be. 1691 


_ 3 N.Amer. be. 1730 
5 S.of Eur. bef.1735 
. 54 S.Eur. be. 1629 


3 A Switzer. be.1656 
3A N. America 1736 
3A Gibraltar 1763 
3 America 1767 
S.of Eur. b. 1596 
3 N.Amer. b. 1640 
3 Italy, before 1656 
5 Canada 1705 
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Robinia Pseudacacia 


Rosa provincialis . 
damascena 
—— pendulina . 
muscosa. 
indica . 
Rosmarinus officinalis 
Rubus occidentalis , 
odoratus . . 
Ruscus Hypoglossum 
racemosus . 
Salisburia adiantifolia 
Salix badylonica 
Satureia montana. . 
Sophora japonica. 
Spartium junceum 
Spiraea hypericifolia . 
Staphylea trifolia 


Stuartia Malachodendro 


Styrax officinale . 
Thea Bohea .. 


Remarkable Plants. 
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- Common Acacia, or Locust 5 N. Amer, be. 1640 


Tree 
Provins Rose . 
- Damask Rose. . 


. Rose without Thorns . 


Moss Rose... 
China Rose . . 
- Rosemary . . . 


. Virginian Raspberry . 
. Flowering Raspberry 


. Butcher's Broom . 

. Alexandrian Laurel 
. Maiden-hair Tree . 
. Weeping Willow . 
. Winter Savory. 

Spanish Broom 

» Hypericum frutex 

. Bladder Nut . 

. Gum Storax . . 
.TeaTree ... 

. Chinese Arbor vite 


e 


3 Italy, before 1596 
3 S. France,be.1573 
3 N.Amer. be. 1726 

before 1724 
3 China, abt. 1789 
5. S.of Eur.b. 1548 
5 N. Amer. b. 1696 
3 Amer. 1700 
34 Hungary,b.1596 
3a Portugal b. 1713 
5 Japan be. 1754 
5 Levant, bef. 1692 
34 S.France b.1562 
5 Japan 1753 
3 S.of Eur, be. 1548 
3 Canada, bef. 1640 
5 Virginia, abt.1640 
5 N. Amer. be.1742 
35 Levant, be. 1597 
$a China, abt. 1768 
5A Canada, be.1752 


occidentalis . . American Arbor vitz 54 Canada be.1596 


Tilia americana, 
Ulmus americana 
Vaccinium frondosum 
Viburnum Tinus . . 
— levigatum 
Vitex Agnus castus . 
Vitis vulpina 
hederacea . . 
Xanthorhiza apiifolia 


Thuja orientalis . . 
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Zizyphus vulgaris 
Paliurus 


. American Lime .. 

American Elim . . 

- American Whortleberry 
. Laurestine . 

Paragua Tea 
. Chaste Tree . . 
. Fox Grape. . . 
- Virginian Creeper 
. Yellow root . . 
Xanthoxylun clavaHerculis Toothach Tree . 


: Christ’s Thorn : 


35 N.Amer. bef.1752 
3 N. Amer. 1752 
3 N.Amer. be. 1761 
3A S.of Eur. b,1596 
5 Carolina,be. 1724 
5 Sicily, bef. 1570 
5cVirginia, b. 1656 
50 N.Amer.b. 1629 
3a N.Amer.ab.1766 
5 Carolina, be. 1739 
3 S.of Eur. b. 1640 
35 Africa, bef. 1596 


ENGLISH NAMES. 


Acacia, see Robinia 

Alaternus, see Rhamnus 

Alder, see A!nus 

Alexandrian Laurel, see Ruscus 
Allspice, see Calycanthus 
Althza frutex, see Hibiscus 
Apricot, see Prunus 

Arbor vite, see Thuja 

Ash, see Fraxinus 

Azarole, see Crateegus 

Bastard Indigo, see Amorpha 
Beech, see Fagus 

Benjamin Tree, see Laurus 
Bermudas Cedar, see Juniperus 


Birch, see Betula 

Birth wort, see Aristolochia 
Bladder Senna, see Colutea 
Bladder nut, see Staphylea 
Box Thorn, see Lycium 

Box, see Buxus 

Broom, see Spartium 
Buckwheat Tree, see Mylocaryum 
Butcher’s Broom, see Ruscus 
Candleberry Myrtle, see Myrica 
Cedar of Goa, see Cupressus 
Cedar of Lebanon, see Pinus 
Christ’s Thorn, see Zizyphus 
Chaste Tree, see Vitex 
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Carolina Allspice, see Calycanthus 
Cork Tree, see Quercus 
Cornelian Cherry, see Cornus 
Currant, see Ribes 

Custard Apple, see Annona 
Cypress, see Cupressus 

Date Plum, see Diospyros 
Dog-wood, see Cornus 

Elm, see Ulmus 

Evergreen Oak, see Quercus 
Evergreen Thorn, see Mespilus 
Fig tree, see Ficus 

Fir, see Pinus 
Flowering Ash, see Fraxinus 
Fringe Tree, see Chionanthus 
Gold Plant, see Aucuba 

Golden Chain, see Cytisus 
Gum Tragacanth, see Astragalus 
Gum Storax, see Styrax - 
Hardy Bonduc, see Gymnocladus 
Hawthorn, see Crategus 
Hemlock Spruce, see Pinus 
Hickery, see Juglans 

‘Holly, see Nex 

Honeysuckle, see Lonicera 
Horse Chesnut, see 
Hypericum frutex, see Spirzea 
Hyssop, see Hysgopus: 
Jasmine, see Jasminum 

Judas Tree, see Cercis 

Kidney Bean Tree, see Glycine 
‘Laburnum, see Cytisus 

Larch, see Pinus 

Laurestine, see Viburnum: 
‘Lavender, see Lavandula 

Lime, see Tilia 
Loblolly Bay, see Gordonia 
Loquat, see Mespilus. 

Lupine, see Lupinus 
Maiden’s-hair Tree, see Salisburia 
Maple, see Acer 

Mock Orange, see Philadelphus 
Mountain-Tea, see Gaultheria 
Mulberry, see Morus 

Nectarine, see Amygdalus 
Nettle Tree, see Celtis 


Oak, see Quercus 

Oleaster, sce Eleagnus 

Osage Apple, see Maclura. 

Paper Mulberry, see Broussonetia 


| Paragua Tea, see Viburnum 


Passion Flower, see Passiflora 
Peach, see Amygdalus 

Pear, see Pyrus 

Pigeon Berry, see Epigeea 


| Pine, see Pinus and Araucaria 


Pishamin Plum, see Diospyros 
Pistachia Tree, see Pistacia 
Plane, see Phatanus 

Poison Oak, see Rhus 
Pomegranate, see Punica 
Poplar, see Populus 

Privet, see Ligustrum 
Raspberry, see Rubus 
Rosemary, see Rosmarinus 
Quince, see Pyrus 

Rose, see Rosa: 


| Sassafras Tree, see Laurus 


Savin, see Juniperus 

Savory, see Satureja 

Sea Buckthorn, see Hippophae 
Shrubby Trefoil, see Ptelea. 
Snowdrop Tree, see Halesia 
Sorrel Tree, see Andromeda 
South Sea Tea, see Ilex 
Spanish Broom, see Spartium 
Spindle Tree, see Enonymus. 
Spruce Fir,-see Pinus 

St. Peter’s Wort, see Lonicera. 
Strawberry Tree, see Arbutus _ 


‘| Sumach, see Rhus 


Syringa, see Philadelphus 
Trumpet Flower, see Bignonia 
Tulip Tree, see Liriodendron 
Walnut, see Juglans 

Wax Tree, see Ligustrum 
Whortle Berry, see Vaccinium 
Winter Berry, see Prinos 
Winter Savory, see Satureja 
Witch Hazel, see Hamamelis 
Yellow Root, see Zanthorrhiza 
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XI. STATISTICS OF THE WORLD. 


THERE are few parts of knowledge in which it is more difficult to 
attain even a partial accuracy than in Statistics ; particularly when 
our inquiries extend to places with which we are imperfectly ac- 
quainted. In many cases the official documents of a Government 
will enable us to obtain accurate statements of its population and 
its revenue; but in other, and very numerous instances, our best 
information can only be derived from a comparison of the asser- 
tions, and even the conjectures of travellers. The French are in the 
habit of bestowing very minute attention upon this interestin 
branch of enquiry ; and some of their men of letters have devote 
. themselves to the preparation of Tables of reference, which may 
shew, from time to time, the progress and actual condition of the 
various States of the World. Amongst others, M. Adrien 
Balbi has applied himself for twenty. years to these important 
labours, and he has recently published a Chart entitled ““ Balance 
Politique du Globe, en 1828.” which is considered the most correct 
work of its kind, and which the author states is the result of a 
long period of the most laborious investigation. The late distin- 
guished geographer, Malte-Brun, mentions this production, which 
was nearly completed before his death, as a most valuable abstract, 
of which he intended to insert a part in his concluding volume. 
' From this Chart of M. Balbi the following Table has been 
compiled. The geographical division is that of M. Walkenaer. 
The surface of the earth has been estimated at 148,522,000 
square miles, of 60 to the equatorial degree (geographical miles), of 
which nearly three-fourth, or 110,489,000 square miles are covered 
by the Ocean and the interior Seas ;—the remainder, consisting of 
37,673,000 square miles, forming the five parts of the world, called 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia (or Oceania). The 
square geographical mile has been retaimed in the following Tables, 
instead of the English square mile being adopted, as the former is 
used in most works on geography» particularly in those of France 
and Germany. The English square mile is about three-fourths of 
the area of the square geographical mile: that is, four English 
square miles are nearly equal to three geographical*. 

The particulars relating to each State are carried across two 
pages, and the figures prefixed to each are repeated in the last 
column of the right hand page, to assist the reference. For those 
States which have Colonial Possessions, a second line is given, 
shewing the total extent of their power:—Example 1.—“ French 
Monarchy, 154,000 square miles, 32,000,000 population”"—gives 
the area and population of France itself; but the second line, 
** Total of French Monarchy,” includes the amount of France and 
all its possessions and dependencies. Wherever this mark (? ) is 
attached to a sum, or stands in the place of one, the information is 
considered questionable, or is not to be obtained. 

* The Statistical Tables published in the Companion for 1828 were taken from 
* Almanach de Gotha,” a publication of great circulation on the Continent. In the 
coluvin of square miles, by which the relative size of each country is shown, the 
German Square Mile was used. Fifteen German miles are contained in a degree; so 
that the German mile contains nearly 44 English miles ; and one German square mile 


is about equal to 22 English square miles, This explanation was accidentally 
omitted in some copies of the Companion, 
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Statistics of the World, 


STATES AND TITLES, 


Surface 


in Geogra. 
Sq. Miles. 


Population 


Reigning Sovereign, 
r 


Head of Government. 


Surface 2,793,000 Geographical Sq. Miles. 
Population 227,700,000 Inhabitants. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


S 


(1 French wit 
Total of French Monarchy . 

2 Austrian Empire . 

3 Prussian Monarchy 

4 Monarchy of the Netherlands . 
Total of the Monarchy of the Ne- 


5 Swiss Confederation 


GERMANIC CONFEDERATION: 


EUROPE. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


‘therlands . 


(Kingdom of Bavaria « 
Kingdom of Wirtemberg 
Kingdom of Hanover 

Kingdom of Saxony « 
Grand Duchy of Baden. 
Grand Duchy of Hesse . . 
Electorate of Hesse... 
Grand Duchy of Saxe Weimar 
Do. of Mecklenberg-Schwerin 
Do. of Mecklenberg-Strelitz 
Do. of Hulstein-Oldenburgh , 
Duchy of Nassau 
Duchy of Brunswick. . 
Duchy of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha 
Duchy of Saxe Meiningen 
Duchy of Saxe Altenburgh 
Duchy of Anhalt-Dessau . 
Duchy of Anhalt-Berneburgh ~ 
Duchy of Anhalt-Koethen 
Princip. of Schwarz.-Rudolstadt 
Prin. of Schwarz.-Sondershausen 


Principality of Reuss-Greitz . 
Prin. of Reyss-Schleitz 
Pr. of Reuss Lobenst.-Ebersdorf 
Prin. of Lippe-Detmold 
Prin. of Lippe-Schauhenburg 
Prin. of Waldeck . . . 
P. of Hohenzollern Si 
Prin. of Hohenzollern Hechingen 
Prin. of Liechtenstein . 
Landgrave of Hesse Homburgh 
Republic of Francfort , 


Republic of Bremen . 
Republic of Hamburgh . 
Republic of Lubeck . 
[Lordahip of Kniphausen . 


ringen| 


32,000,000 
32,554,000 
32,000,000 
12,464,000 


6,143,000 


15,562.000 


49,000 
148,000 
41,000 

9,859 


Charles X. 1824, , 

Francis I. 1792 

Frederic William III, 
1797 


7 
Wifhiam I. 1815 (Stat- 
holder, 1806). 


Junker David Wyss 
Landmann 
Louis 1.1825 . 
William I. 1816 
George IV. 1820 
Anthony, 1827 . 
Louis, 808°. . 
Lonis I. 1790. 
Wilham IT. 1821 
Charles Fred. 1828 
Francis, 1785 
George, 1816, 
Peter, 1823 , 
William 1816 
Charles, 1815 .. 
Ernest, 1826 
Bernard, 1803 
Frederic, 1780 
Leopold, 1817 . 
Alexis, 1796 
Ferdinand, 1818 


.| Gunther Frederic, 1807 


Gunther Frederic Chas. 
1794 


f 
Henry XIX. 1817 . 
HenrysLXII.1818 . 
Henry LXXILI. 1822 
Leopold, 1802... 
George William, 1787 
George, 18138... 
Anthony, 1785 . . 
Frederic, 1810 . 
John, 1805. 
Frederic, 1820. . 
De Malapert (Burgo-, 
master) 
Greening, Schmidt, Now- 
nen, & Dantze,(Burgo.) 
Amsink, Heise, Bartels, 
& Koch, (Burgomrs.) 
Beneke, Kindler, Boeg, 
& Evers, (Burgomrs. 
Wm. Gusta. Fred. 1825 


* Of this number, 59 are ships of the line, 51 frigates, and 213 inferior vessels, 
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Statistics of the World, 


Capital Cities, 
with 
their Population. 


Principal Religious 
Denominations, 


Revenue. | - Debt. 
£ Sterling.| £ Sterling, 


Paris, 890,000. . 
Vienna, 300,000 . 
Berlin, 220,000 . 
Amsterdam, 20] ,600 


Zurich, 10,000. 


Munich, 70,000 . 
Stuttgard, 32,000. 
Hanover, 28,000 . 
Dresden, 70,000 . 
Karlsruhe, 19,000 . 
Darmstadt, 20,000 
Cassel, 26,000 . 
Weimar, 10,000 .. 
Schwerin, 12,000 . 
N. Strelitz. 5,000 . 
Oldenburgh, 6,000 
Wiesbaden, 7,000 . 
Brunswick, 36,000 
Gotha, 11,000... 
Meiningen, 5,000 . 
Altenburgh, 10,000 
Dessau, 10,000 . 
Berneburgh, 5,000 
Koethen, 6,000. 
Rudolstadt, 3,000. 
Sondershausen,3000 


Greitz 6,000 ... 
Schleitz, 5,000 
Ebersdorf, 1.000 . 
Detmold, 2,000 . 
Buckeburg, 2,000 . 
Corbach, 2,000 . 
Sigmaringen, 800. 
Hechingen, 3,000 . 
Liechtenstein, 700. 
Homburgh, 3,000 . 
Francfort, 48,000 . 


Bremen, 38,000 . 


Hamburgh, 112,000 
Lubeck, 22,000 


Kniphausen, 100 


Catholic, Calvinist . 


vinist, Lutheran . 


Calvinist, ) Catholic 
Catholic, 
Lutheran 


Calvinist, Catholic . 


Catholic, Protestant 
Lutheran, Catholic . 
Lutheran, Catholic . 
Lutheran 
Catholic, Lutheran . 
Lutheran, Cath. Cal. 
Protestant, Catholic 
Lutheran. 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Lutheran, Catholic . 
Protestant, Catholic 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Calvinist, Lutheran 
Calvinist, Lutheran 
Calvinist, Lutheran 
Lutheran 

Lutheran 


Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Calvinist 
Lutheran 
Lutheran . 
atholic . 
Catholic 
Calvinist, Lutheran 
Lutheran 


Lutheran, Calvinist 


Lutheran 


Lutheran 


Latheran 


Catholic, Greek, Cal-|14,000,000 
Protestant, (Lutheran,| 8,600,000 


39,560,000 | 184,960,000 
58,400,000 
29,067,200 


Calvinist,| 6,473,440 | 152,000,000 


224,000 
41,360 
15,520 | 


+ 3shi 


ps of the line, 8 frigates, and 61 inferior vessels. 
} 18 ships of the line, 20 frigatés, and 50 inferior vessels. 


| 
231,560 | 323% | 1 
400,000 33,760} . . | 5 
| 3,164,000 | 9,563,000! 35,800! . | 6 ai 
950,440 | 2,960,000; 13950} . . | 7 7 
1,040,000 | 2,560,000; 13,050] | 8 
1,120,000 | 2,800,000; 19,000} ° | 9 
814.120 | 1,560,000} 10,000} | 10 
628,560 |. 1,080,000] 6190} | 
620.000 | 263,200 5680] | 12 
196.520 | 651.640] 9,100} | 13 
240,000 980,000 3,590 14 
52,000 | 120,000 70) 115 ' 
155,160] . 1,650} | 16 
240,000 432,000 3,000} . 417 
252,000 | 320,000] | is 
93.980 | 980,000] 1,400] | 19 
| 77,560 80,000} 1,270} . | 20 
61,040 | 100,000} 1,030} | 
73.440 | 82,760 530| | 
46.560 | 82.760 370| | 93 
33,080 | "124,120 . . | 24 
as. 33,600 37,760 540| | 95 
20,680 12,200 450| | 96 
| 
440 2 
| | 72-400? 260 29 
7 50,680 | _ 72,400 690 30 as 
22,240 41,360 240 31 
41.360 | 124,190 520 
31,040 | 155,160? 320 
; 12,400 51,720 150 qT 
140,000 | 312,000 53 
18,600 46,560 200 
78,600 | 827,440 470 i 
els, : 
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Statistics of the World. 


Surface Reigning Sovereign, 
STATES AND TITLES. in Geogra. | Population or Head 


Sq. Miles. of Government. 


( SOUTHERN STATES. 


42 Republic of Andora (Spain) . 
743 Republic of San Marino . 
44 Duchy of Massa. 
45 Duchy of Modena. 
46 Principality of Monaco . 
47 Duchy of Lucca . 

\48 Duchy of Parma. 
49 Grand Duchy of Tuscany . 
50 Kingdom of Sardinia. 
51 State of the Church . . 
of the Two Sicilies . 
53 Spanish Monarchy 
Total ofthe Spanish Monarchy . 
54 Portuguese Monarchy . 


Total of the Portuguese Monarchy 


NORTHERN STATES. 


55 Monarchy of Sweden and Norway 

56 Danish Monarchy 
Total of the Danish Monarchy 

57 British Monarchy 

Total of the British Monarchy 

58 Russian Empire 
Kingdom of Poland 

™ Total of the Russian Empire 

59 Republic of Cracow 

60 Ottoman Empire 
Total of the Ottoman Empire 

61 Republic of the lonian Isles 


Magis. of the Republic 
2 Quarterly Chiefs. 
Maria Beatrice, 1814. 
Francis IV. 1814. 
Honorius, 1819 . 7 
Charles, 1824 
Maria Lonisa, 1814 . 
Leopdld II., 1824. . 
Felix, 1821 . 
Leo XII.,1823 . . 
Francis I.,1825 . . 


Ss 


22233 


ee 
S 


Ferdinand VII. 1808 
Maria II., 1898 | 


SF 
33 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
ag 


Charles XIV. 1818 
Frederic VI., 1808 


George IV., 1820 
Nicholas I., 1896 
‘[Wodxicky, 1894 
Count Stanislaus, 
Mahmoud II., 1808 . 


forge 
233 


SSR 


to 


AE 


. 
. 


22 


222 


Soyo 


Zz 

| 
<> 


Prince ‘Anthony Comuto 
(President). 


ASIA. 
Surface 12,118,000 Geographical Sq, Miles 
Population 390,000,000 Inhabitants. ? 


62 Chinese Empire 4,070,000 |1'70,000,000/Tao Kouang, 1820 


63 Empireof Japan . 180,000 | 25,000,000| Bounoaw, 1804 
64 EmpireofAn-nam_ . 14,000,000) Minh Mea, 1820 
65 Kingdom of Siam 3,000,000|/Kroma Chiat, 1824 
66 Birman Empire. Madou Tchen, 1818 
East India Company’s Territory . rd William Bentinck, | 
East India Company’s Dependencies . (1827, Gov. Gen. 
Island of Ceylon ‘ os 
68 Kingdom of Sindia Djunkadji Rao., 1827 
69 Kingdom of Nepaul . : Bickram Djah, 1816 . 
70 Confederation of the Sikhs on of Runjit Sin., 1827 
71 Triumvirate of Sindhy on of Mir Gholaum 
72 Kingdom of Cabaul . [Ali, 1812 
73 Confederation of the Beloutchis . . Mahomet,1795 . . 
74 Kingdom of Herat (Eastern Korassan) 
Feth Ali’ Schah, 1796. 
Mir Batyr,1827 . 
000/Rhaman Kouli Khan, 


75 Kingdom of Persia. 
,000?|Emir Khan [1826 


76 Khanate of Boukhara . 
77 Khanate of Khiva . 
?|Bidou Ebn. Saaf, 1808 
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23 
22 


S 


38 


333 


to 


So 


"8 Khanate ofKhokhan . 
79 Imanate of Yemen . 
80 lmanate of Mascate 
81 Ottoman Asia . 
82 Russian Asia . 
83 Portuguese Asia . 

84 French Asia . . 


ee 


* 10 ships of the line, 16 frigates, 30 inferior, i 


the line, 6 do. 37 do, 
} 12 ships, 13 frigates, 60 inferior. e line, 6 do. 37 
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Statistics of the World. 


Capital Cities, 
with 


their Population. 


Principal Religious 
Denominations. 


Revenue 
£ Sterling. 


Debt 
£ Sterling. 


Armies. 


Andorra, 2,000 
San Marino, 4,000 
Massa, 7,000 . 
Modena, 27,000 
Monaco, 1,000 
Lucca, 22,000 
Parma, 30,000 
Florence, 80,000 . 
Turin, 114,000 
Rome, 154.000 
Naples, 364,000 
Madrid, 201.000 


Lisbon, 260,000 


Stockholm, 78,000 
Copeahagen,109,000 


London, 1,350,000 


St. 
(320,000? 


Cracow, 25,000 
Constantinople 


(600,000 
Corfu, 14,000 


Pekin, 1,300,000? 


Jeddo, 1,300,000? . 
Phuxuan, 100,000? 
Bancock, 90,000? . 
New Ava, 50,000? 
Calcutta, 500,000? 


Ougein, 100,000? . 
Katmandon, 12 0002 
Amretsir, 40. 000. 
Heider Abad, 15000 
Cabaul 80,000 . 
Kelat, 20,000 
Herat, 100,000 
Teheran, 150,000 . 
Boukhara, 80,000? 
Khiva, 10, 000 
Khokhan, 60 0002. 
Szanna, 20,000 
Mascate, 60, 
Koutahich, 50,000. 
Tobolsk, 25,000 
Goa, 18,000 . . 
Pondicherry, 40,000 


Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 


Catholic 


Lutheran 
Lutheran 


Protest. Episcopalian, 
Pres. Cathohe 
Greek, Catholic, Luth. 

Mahometan 


Catholic 
Greek, Mahometan . 


Greek . 


Buddhists, disci, of ) 
Confucius, &c. 
Lintorist, Buddhist . 
Buddhist . 
Buddhist 
Buddhist 
Brah. Mah. Nanekist 


Brahman, Mahometan 
Brahman, Boud. Lam. 
Nanekist, Brah. Mah. 
Mahometan, Brahman 
Mahometan, Brahman 
Mahometan . 
Mahometan . 
Mahometan . 
Mahometan . 

. 


Mahometan 
Mahometan 
Mahometan 


‘| Mahometan 
Mah. Armenian, Greek 


Greek, Mah, Fetichist 
Catholic 
Brahman, Catholic . 


? 
2.800 
20,000 
140,000 
16,000 
184,000 
680,000 
2.600.000 
1,200,000 
3,360,000 
4,320,000? 


2,163,840 


1,680,000 
1,600,000 


62,306,214 
16,000,000 
34,440 
10,000,000 
146,240 


30,000,000? 
12,000,000 |. 
3 


600,000 


121,089,440 


1, 040,000 


76,000 


1,600,000? 
1,800,000? 


000? 


? 
180,000 
400,000? 
24,000,000? 
20,000,000? 
160,000,000 


6,400,000 


8,000,000 
10,800,000 


777,476,892 

52,000,000 
? 

4,000,000 
? 


39,000,000? 


. 
e 


165 ships, 117 324 inferior. {50 do.30do. 50 do. ** Before the Battle of Navarino. 


This is an estimated increase upon the Returns of 1821. 


| 
? . | 42 
800} . . | 47 
1,320| . . | 48 
° | 4,000} . . | 49 
if | 26,000 |} 10 50 
6,000 8? | 51 
30,000 | 277 152 
« 50,000 | 56* 53 
at 
=. 45,200 | 85 | 55 
| 102,280 | 606 | | 57 
| 
80); . . 459 
| 
| 
| 
210,000) is | 67 
| | 20000} 168 ii 
| 17,000} . . | 69 41 
| 2,000,000 250,000w) . 70 
520,000 50,000w) . | 71 
1,800,000 150,000w| . . 472 
40,000 150,000w| . . 473 
320,000? 8,000} . . 474. ig 
3.200.000 80,000} . . 1% 
| 480,000 |. 25,000! 176 
100,000w) . . 477) 
6 100,000w} . . | 78: 
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Statistics of the World. 


STATES AND TITLES. 


Surface 
in Geogra. 
Sq. Miles. 


Population 


Reigning Sovereign 
r 


Head of Government. 


AFRICA. 


Surface 8.516,000 Geograph. Square Miles. 
Population 60,000,000 Inhabitants ? 


85 Empire of Morocco 
86 Algiers . 
87 State of Tunis . 
88 State of Tripoly . ° ° 
89 Kingdom of Tigre . 
90 Kingdom of Amharra . 
91 Empireof Bornou. 

92 Empire of the Felatahs . 

93 Kingdom of Upper Bambarra 
94 Republic of Fouta Toro ° 
95 Empire of Ashantee. 

96 Kingdom of Dahomey . . 
97 Kingdom of Benin . 

98 Kingdom of Changamera . 

99 Kingdom of Madagascar 
100 Ottoman Africa ‘ 

101 Portuguese Africa e 

102 English Africa. 


103 Spanish Africa °. 
104 French Africa . 


AMERICA, or the New World. 


Surface 11,046,000 Geograph. Square Miles. 
Population 39,000,000 Inhabitants. 


105 Empire of Brazil 
106 United States of North America 


107 United States of Mexico . 
108 United States of Central America 
109 Republic of Columbia . : 
110 Republic of Peru 
1ll Republic of Bolivia . . 


112 Republic of Chili . 
113 United States of Rio de la Plata 
114 Republic of Hayti_ . 
115 Directorate of Paraguay . 
116 English America. 
117 Spanish America ° ° 
118 French America 
119 Danish America . 
120 American Netherlands . e 
121 Russian America 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Surface 3,100,000 Geograph. Square Miles, 
Population 20,300,000 Inhabitants. 

122 Kingdom of Siak (Sumatra) ‘ 
123 Kingdom of Aeheen (Sumatra). 
124 Kingdom of Borneo’. 
125 Kingdom of Solon. . 
126 Kingdom of Mindanao *. 8 
127 Kingdom of Sandwich Islands. . 
128 Java, Sumatra, &c. (Dutch) ° 
129 Philippine Islands, &c.(Spanish) . 
130 Australia. or New Holland 
131 Island of Timor, part of, (Portuguese) 


2,313,000 
1,570,000 


1,242,000 
139, 


5,000,000 
11,600,000 


7,500.000 


of 8s 


MuleiAbderrahman,1822 


Houssan, 1818 
Sidi Hassan, 1824 
Yousof, 1795 


el Kanem 
Bello 


Changamera : 
Radama 
Mahomet-Aly. 1805 


Don Pedro, 1822 . 

John Q. Adams, 1825 
President 

Guada. Victoria, 1825 P. + 

D. M. José Arce, 1825 P. 


José de Lamar, 1827 P. 
Antonio José de Sucre, 
1825 Pres. [V.-P. 
Franc. Ant. Pinto, 1827 
Manuel Dorrego,1827 Gr. 
Boyer, 1820 Pres. 
Francia, 1809, Direetor. 


Kaukianti, 1824 


* 25 ships of the line, 11 frigates, 32 inferior, — 


| 


Simon Bolivar, 1826 Pr. | 


| 
| 
if i 
. | 130,000 | 950000 
. 70,000 | 1,500,000 
| 40.000 | 
it i . 208,000 660,000 
| 130,000 | 500.0007}. 
48,000?| 000,000? 
. 120,000?) 000.000 i 
. | 100.0007] 3,000,000°} 
| 70,0007} 840.000? 
100.000?) 2,000,000? | 
; 389,000 | 1440000] . 
3,000, 135,000} .  } 
| 
828,000 } 2,800,000 
310,000?) 1,300,000 
. | 129,000 | 1,400,000 
683,000 | 700,000 
22,100 | 950,000 
67,000 | 250,000? 
35.400 |1,240000} . . 
. | 30,0007} 114000} 
i" e 370,000? 50,000 e 
| 
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Statistics of the World. 


Capital Cities, 
with 
their Population. 


Principal Religious 
Denominations. 


Revenue. 
£ Sterling. 


Debt. 
£ Sterling. 


Mequinez, 70,000 . 
Algiers, 50,000. 
Tunis, 100,000 . 
15,000. 
Chelicut, 8,000? . 
Gondar, 40,000? . 
Bornou, 30,000. 
Sakkatou, 80,000? 
Sego, 30,000 . . 
Thiloga?, 4,000? . 
Coumassie, 15,000. 
Abomey, 24,000 . 
Benin, 60,0002. . 
Zimbaoe, . . . 
Emirne, 30,000? . 
Cairo, 260,000. . 


The Cape, 18,000. 
S. Paolo de Loanda 
Ceuta, 7,000. . 
Fort St.Louis, 10,000 


(140,000? 
Rio de Janeiro, 
Washington,12,000? 


New Guatem. 40,000 
Bogota, 30,000. 
Lima, 80,000 . . 
La Plata, 25,000? . 


Santiago, 60,000 . 
Buenos Ayres,80,000 
Port-au-Prin. 30,000} 
Assumption, 12,000? 
Quebec, 22,000 . 
Havannah, 130,000 
Fort-Royal, 9,000 . 
Reikiavik, 500. 
Paramaribo, 20,000 
St. Paul,600 . . 


Siak, 8000? £15,000? 
Telosancaouay, 
Borneo, 15,000? 
Bevan, 6,000 . 
Selangan, 10,000. 
Hanarura, §,000? 
Batavia, 46,900 
Manilla, 140,000 
Sydney, 10,000 
Dille, 3000 é 


Mahometan . 
Mahometan . 
Mahometan . 
Mahometan 
Copt ... 
Copt .... 
Fetichist, Mahometan 
Fetichist, Mahometan 
Mahometan, Fetichist 
Mahometan, Fetichist 
Fetichist . . . . 
Fetichist . . . . 
Fetichist . . . 
Fetichist . . . . 
Fetichist, Mahometan 
Mahometan ... 
Fetichist, Catholic . 


Calvinist, Cath. Ch. of 


England, Fetichist 
Catholic 
Mahometan, Catholic 


Catholic . . . 


Congre ational, Pres, 
Epis. Luth. Cat. Meth. 


Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 


Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic « 
Ch. of Eng. Cal. Cath. 
Catholic . 
Catholic . ‘ 
Lutheran . 
Calvinist . 7 

Fetichist . 


Mahometan 
Mahometan 
Mahometan 
Mahometan 
Mahometan .. 
Fetichist, Methodist 
Mahometan 
Catholic, Mahometan 


Ch. of Eng. Pres. Cath. 


Catholic, Fetichist . 


2,500,000 
5,539,600 


2,950,280 


oee ee @ @ @ 


9,320,000 
15,836,000 


20,340,000 
380,000 
9,160,000 
5,899,520 
640,000 


6,440,000 
5,360,000 
6,000,000 


eee @ 


30,0.0 
30,00 


(a) Washington is the seat of Government in the United States, and is therefore the 


nominal Capital. The Capitals of several of the individual States are superior in 
population and importance. 
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XIII. INCREASE OF INHABITANTS OF EUROPE. 
(Abridged from Mr. Jacob’s Corn Report.) 


RUSSIA. 


THE accounts of the population of Russia, which are the most to 
be relied upon, comprehend only a part (though the greatest part) 
of the inhabitants of that extended empiré. The Synod of the 
Orthodox Greek Church publish each year the number of Mar- 
riages, Births, and Deaths, in the year preceding. The following 
is a comparison of those lists for the years 1820 and 1826—at which 
former year the empire had attained its present extended limits :— 
Year. Marriages. Births. Deaths. Increase. 
1820 317,805 1,570,399 917,680 652,719 
1826 384,787 1,645,023 1,194,637 450,386 


It is difficult to account for the lesser increase in 1826 than in 
1820, unless it be attributed to the great difference in fertility be- 
tween the respective years. The years 1819 and 1820 were highly 
productive in the east of Europe—that of 1825 rather less so—and 
that of 1826 was in all the sandy districts, from the great drought 
that prevailed, very deficient. These years, however, may be taken 
as the standard of annual increase: thus the excess of births over 
deaths consists of 551,552 souls ; this comprehends only the increase 
in the greater religious sect over whom the Synod presides. When 
the whcle population in 1806 amounted to 41,252,000 persons, the 
excess of births over deaths, as published by the Synod, was 
542,701. Since that year, countries have been added to the empire 
whose inhabitants did not profess the. Orthodox Greek Religion, 
and are-therefore not noticed in the annual reports of the Synod. 
Amongst these may be classed Finland, whose inhabitants are 
Lutherans ; Bialystock, where they are either Catholics, or Hete- 
rodox Greeks ; Caucasus provinces, where the majority are Maho- 
medans and Jews; and Poland, where they are mostly Catholics 
and Jews ;—the proportion which those of the-dissident sects bear 
to the Orthodox Church is estimated as 2to 7. At this ratio, the 
annual increase of the.population of Russia must be at the rate of 
697,758 persons, exclusive of the inhabitants‘of the Asiatie pro- 
vinces of Russia, who bear to those in the European provinces 
the proportion of 2to 11. Thus, for the annual increase of the 
whole empire of 697,758 persons, must be subtracted two-elevenths, 
or 98,673, leaving, as yearly augmentation, by the excess of births 
over deaths in European Russia, 598,085. Thus, from 1815 to the 
present time, averaging 600,000 for twelve years (being a few 
months short of the real time), we may, without fear of any material 
error, assume the population of European Russia to have increased 
about seven millions. -In Russia, the increase seems to depend less 
on the increased number of births than on the more extended length 
of life. In the returns of the Synod, the deaths of persons above 

a hundred years old appear to have been, in the year . 
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Increase of Inhabitants of Europe. 


1806. 293 
1810 . 350 
©1816 689 
1820 . 807 
1826 1054 


PRUSSIA. 
By the official papers of Prussia, whose accuracy in its statistical 
communications cannot be surpassed, we learn that in the ten years 
from 1817 to 1827, the increase amounted to 1,849,561, at which 
rate the inhabitants would double themselves in little more than 
thirty-six years. This is the most extraordinary instance of in- 
crease in any old-settled country. 


SWEDEN, DENMARK, AND NORWAY. 

In Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, population is making rapid 
advances. Ina brief account respecting the increase in Sweden, 
extracted from the ‘‘ Révue Encyclopédique” for March, 1825, the 
excess of births above deaths, in 1823, is stated to be 42,205.— 
Denmark has increased at the rate of two per cent., and Sweden 
and Norway may be estimated at two thirds of that proportion. 
Assuming this estimate, the increase in Denmark being taken at 
20,000, and that of Sweden and Norway at 40,000, for each year, 
from the peace of 1815 to the end of 1827, the increase will have 
been 720,000. (The other dominions of Denmark will be viewed 
as a part of Germany.) 

AUSTRIA. 

In determining the increase of the population in the dominions 
of Austria, there is some difficulty, arising from the different periods 
when the number of inhabitants was ascertained in the several pro- 
vinces. Thus, in the archduchy of Austria, in the provinces on the 
Ens and the Steyermark, the census is dated from 1815—in Iilyria, 
from 1818—in the Tyrel, from 1806—in Gallicia and Moravia, trom 
1818—in Hungary, from 1794—in Siebenburgen, from 1794 —in the 
military frontier, from 1815—in Temeswar, from 1814—and in the 
kingdom of Venetian Lombardy, from 1815. The aggregate num- 
ber taken from these returns, as enumerated by Baron Lichtenstein, 
in 1820, amounted to 29,699,724 individuals. According to the 
local returns, as published by the Geographical Board of Vienna 
in 1822, edited by Colonel Fallon, and framed in the preceding year, 
the rate of the increase of population appears to be as follows :— 


In Hungaryiand Siebenburgen. . . . . 1,45, annually. 
In Austria Proper, the Steyermarck, and Sieben- 

Bohemia, Gallicia, Illyria, and Moravia . . . 2y%% Do. 
Dalmatia, Tyrol, and Venetian Lombardy. . . 2y¢5 Do. 


This statement gives as a result an increase, in twelve years, on 
the population of 1815, calculated at 27,000,000, of more than 
twenty-seven per cent., in fact, nearly 7,000,000. Different autho- 
rities agree, up to the year 1821, in arate of increase which, if 
continued to 1828, would make that increase more — —— 
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Increase of Inhabitants of Europe. 


GERMANY. . 

Those parts of Germany which are comprehended in neither the 
Austrian empire nor the Prussian kingdom, contained, at the time 
of the Congress of Vienna, a population of 13,600,000. By exact 
returns, for a series of years, from each Province in Hanover, is 
shown an increase, in ten years, at the rate of twelve per cent., or 
somewhat more than fourteen per cent. in the twelve years since 
the peace. By official statements we learn the inhabitants of Ba- 
varia amounted, in 1821, to 3,743,330, and in 1826, to 4,301,004. 
An official account from the Grand Duchy of Baden, states the 
population, in. 1822, as 1,090,910, and in 1826, as 1,145,357, 
shewing an increase at the rate of one and forty-eight one- 
hundredths annually. From the best works describing the States 
of Saxony, Wirtemberg, Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, 
and the smaller sovereignties, and from oral information, the in- 
crease of population in these states may be rated much below that 
of Austria and of Prussia, and nearer that of Baden; taking it 
at the rate of seventeen and a half per cent. in the twelve years 
since the peace, the increase in the portions of Germany under 
consideration may be assumed at 2,400,000 at the present time. 


SWITZERLAND. 

By a census taken in Switzerland, in 1821, the inhabitants were 
found to be 1,783,231 ; and in 1827 they were 2,037,030, shewing 
an increase in six years of 253,799. The whole augmentation, 
during the twelve years of peace, may therefore be estimated at 
500,000. 

NETHERLANDS. 

. In the kingdom of the Netherlands a census is taken every five 
years, and at the end of each intermediate year the births are 
added and the deaths subtracted, which is adjusted by the enume- 
rations of the fifth years. By an account printed for the informa- 
tion of the legislature, it is seen that the population, which Jan. 1, 
1815, was 5,424,502, had advanced by Jan. 1, 1825, to 6,013,478 ; 
and adding for the three years to the Jan. 1, 1828, at the same 
rate, the increase since the peace is shown to be 760,000. 


FRANCE. 

The state of the population of France, according to a recent 
work by Baron Dupin, in point of increase, has been slower than 
in other parts of Europe. According to his statement, France 
contains 31,000,000 of inhabitants, who increase annually at the 
rate of 6,536 foreach million: this would show an annual augmen- 
tation of 200,000, or in the twelve years since the peace, of 
3,400,000 persons. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

- The population of Great Britain, from data afforded by the three 
decennial enumerations of 1801, 1811, and 1821, may be taken to 
have increased at the rate of 200,000 in each year, from 1815 to 
1827 ; or in the period since the peace, to 2,400,000. In 1821, ac- 
cording to the government estimate, the population of Ireland 
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amounted to 6,800,000, since which, it is believed, the increase 
has been equal to the proportion which has been ascertained to 
have taken place in Great Britain—the one island, in 1821, con- 
taining 14,391,631 inhabitants, and the other 6,801,827. Thus 
the increase of the United Kingdom, since 1815, appears to be 
3,500,000. 

ITALY. 


The estimate of the increase of inhabitants in Northern Italy is 
comprehended in that of the dominions of Austria, as far as the 
territories of that empire extend in it. In the dominions of the 
King of Naples, according to the official statements (to be found 
in Dupin) in 1817, the population amounted to 6,828,558. Dupin 
gives for the annual rate of increase 11,111 for each million, which 
would amount to 75,850 yearly, or for the twelve years since 1815, 
to 900,000. The middie of Italy, comprehending Sardinia, the 
Popedom, Tuscany, Modena, Parma, Lucca, and the Islands, 
contained, in 1817, 8,859,000 inhabitants. The rate of increase 
in those states has probably corresponded with that of Naples, 
consequently they have received an augmentation of 1,200,000. 


SPAIN. 


By Ancillon’s work, published in 1809, the population of Spain 
is shown to be increasing, and, notwithstanding the internal dis- 
astrous occurrences in that country, it is more than probable some 
slight increase takes place. 


PORTUGAL. 


According to Balbi, in his “ Essai Statistique sur le R. de Portu- 
gal et d’Algarve,” published in 1822, a progress appears up to 
that period. The lists are very imperfect, but it appears that in the 
years 1815, 16, 17, 18, 19, the excess of births above deaths, and 
the proportion of both to the whole number of the people, is such 
as to show a great but uncertain rate of increase. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


Of the population of Turkey nothing is known. Its European 
territory is stated to contain 7,000,000 of inhabitants, no improba- 
ble estimation, considering what is known of Portugal; it is ra- 
tional to presume that this country has, in fifteen years, increased 
five per cent., or one million. 


From the statement here exhibited, it appears that the inhabitants 
of Europe have, within the period that has elapsed since the general 


peace, been augmented by the number of twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine millions, 


XIV. POPULATION OF CHINA. 


The subjoined fable of the population of China, the result of the 
last census (1790) of that people, is given in the Biblioteca Italiana, 
No. CXL., August 1827, by Signor Martucci, who is recently re- 
turned from Canton, where he had resided nearly three years. 
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Population of China. 


PROVINCES, INHABITANTS, 
Hing King, or Seing King, otherwise the whele 

territory of Mauciao 
King See, Ci-le, or Pi-ci-le - 3,504,038 
Keang-su or Kiang-nan . : . 28,967,235 
Gau-vuy . 1,438,023 
Scian-tung 25,447,633 
Honan 2,662,969 
Scien-se . < 257,704 
Kan-su 340,086 
Ce-keang 18,975,099 
Keang-se 5,922,160 
Hupi 24,604,369 
Hu-nan 9,098.010 
Sze-ciuen 7,789,782 
Fo-kin . 1,684,528 
Kuang-tung 1,491,271 
Kuang-se 2,569,518 
Yu-nan. 3,083,459 
Totat 143,124,734 

This statement corresponds sufficiently with the report of our 

countryman, Mr. Thomas, published in several European journals, 

who classed the population of China thus :— 

Inhabitants of the Terra Firma 143,000,000 
Dwellers onthe Water. - 2,000,600 
Persons in civil Offices . 9511 
Military Officers * 7,552 
The Army—Infantry. . - 822,000 


Followers of the Army . ° : ° 31,000 


146,270,163 
On the other hand, this total amount of the Chinese population 


differs widely from that furnished by Guthrie, on the authority of 
the statement delivered to Lord amine, and which gives 
333,000,000 as the entire population of the Chinese empire. 

In speaking, as is so generally done, of the antiquity of the Chi- 
nese empire, we constantly commit a mistake by applying its 
present extent to past times. Martucci contends, and confirms 
his opinion by various historical monuments, that the territory 
which now constitutes China anciently formed as many as forty- 
one independent kingdoms, which, in the course of ages, have 
been united into one great monarchy, the existence of which, as 
such, cannot claim a higher antiquity than five centuries. Thus 
in the thirteenth century, in the time of Marco Polo and the Mogul 
conquest, the territory now forming China had not a name com- 
mon to the whole, as at this day, but was divided into two grand 
monarchies ; the one northern, and called Catai or Kitay (Cathay), 
and the other southern, and named Mangi, or Maha-Tchin. This 


“vam 


last, when annexed to the empire by the conquests of Kubla Khan, 
in which Marco Polo assisted, was distributed into nine kingdoms 
or grand ee and then lost its collective name of Mangi 


or Maha-Tchin 
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XV. CITIES, BOROUGHS, AND TOWNS, 


In Great Britain and IRELAND, the Population of each of which 


exceeds 5000. 


(From the Returns of 1821.) 


*,* In the following Table, those places only are given which are distinguished as 


Cities, Boroughs, and Towns, in the Population Returns.. 


Many Parishes, par- 


ticularly in the Manufacturing Districts, have considerably more than 5000 
inhabitants each; but their population is scattered, and therefore they do not 


properly come within this list. 


Those numbers only are given which are dis- 


tinguished in the official returns as belonging to the part described as the City, 


Borough, or, Town. 


London is an exception to the rule ; the particulars of the 


population of the Metropolis will be found in the Companion for 1828, page 86. 


Abingdon, Berks . . 5,137 
Alnwick, Northumberland 5,927 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Lan- 

cashire . 9 222 
Barnsley, York, (Ww. Riding) 8,284 
Barnstaple, Devon. . . 5,079 
Bath, Somerset. . . 36,811 
Bedford 5, 466 
Belper, Derby. 7,235 
Berwick-on-T weed, Northum- 

berland . 8,723 
Beverley, with its Liberties, 

York, (Kast Riding) 7,503 


Bingley, York, (West Riding) 6,176 
Birmingham, with Aston and 
Edgebaston, Warwick . 106,722 
Blackburn, Lancashire . . 21,940 
Bolton, (Great,) Lancashire 22,037 
Boston, Lincoln. . . . . 10,373 
Bradford, York, (West Rid- 


ing) . . 13,064 
Bridgewater, Somerset 6,155 
Brighton, Sussex . 24,429 


Bristol, Gloucester and So- 
merset >» 87,779 


Bromsgrove, Worcester « 7,919 
Burnley, Lancashire . , 6,378 
Burslem, Stafford. . . . 9,699 
Bury, Lancashire. . . 10,583 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk . 9,999 
Cambridge . 14,142 


Canterbury, Kent. . . . 12,745 
Carlisle, Camberland 15,476 
Chatham, Kent. . . 15,268 
Cheltenham, Gloucester . . 13,396 


Chesham, Bucks . . . . 5,032 
Chester, Cityof . . .. 19,949 
Chesterfield, Derby . . . 5,077 


Chichester, Sussex 7,862 


Chorley, Lancashire . . . 7,315 
Colchester, Essex . . 14,016 
Colne, Lancashire . . .. 7,274 
Congleton, Chester . . . 6,405 
Coventry, Warwick’. . 21,242 
Crediton, Devon. . 5,515 
Croydon, Surrey . . 9,254 
Darlington, Durham . . . 5,750 
Deal, Kent . . . 6,811 
Deptford, Kent . . . 19,862 
Derby, Town of . 17,423 


Dewsbury, York, (West R Rid- 


ing) 6,380 
Doncaster, York, (West Rid- 


Dover, Kent . 10,327 
Dudley, Worcester . 18,211 
Durham, City of 9,822 
Ely, Cambridge. . . .. 5,079 
Enfield, Middlesex . 8,227 
Exeter, Devon . : . 23,479 
Falmouth, Cornwall . 6,374 
Farnham, Surrey . . 5,413 
Frome, Somerset . . . 12,411 
Gainsborough, Lincoln 6,761 
Gloucester, City of . . 9,744 
Gosport, Southampton 6,184 
Grantham, Lincoin . . 9,394 
Greenwich, Kent . . 20,712 


Halifax, York, (West Rid- 
ing) . 2,628 
Hanley and Shelton, Stafford 2 947 


Haslingden, Lancashire 6, 598 
Hastings, Sussex . . 5,085 
Hereford, City’of . . 9,090 
Hinckley, Leicester 6,706 


Huddersfield, (West Riding) 13, 284 

Hull, York, (Bast Riding) . 44,924 

Ipswich, Suffolk 186 

Keighley, York, (W. Riding) 9,223 

Kendal, “Westmoreland - . 8,984 
E6 
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Kidderminster, Worcester . 10,709 
Knaresborough, York, (West 

“Lancaster, Lancashire - 10,144 
Leeds, York, (West Riding) 83,796 
Leicester . . . 30,125 


Lewes, Sussex . 7,083 
Lichfield, Stafford 6,075 
Liverpool, Lancashire . . 142,141 
London, with its dependen- 

cies 1,225 
Longton and Lane End, Staf- 

ford ... 7,100 
Loughborough, Leicester . 7,365 
Lynn Regis, Norfolk . . . 12,253 
Macclesfield, Chester, . . 17,746 
Madeley, Salop . . 5,379 
Maidstone, Kent . 12,508 


Manchester,with Salford, Ard- 
wick, Charlton Row, Chee- 
tham Hulme, Lancashire 149,756 


Mansfield, Nottingham . . 7,861 
Margate, Kent . . . . 7,843 
Middieton, Lancashire . . 5,809 
Newark, Nottingham . .. 8,084 
Newbury, Berks . . 5,347 
Newcastle - on- Tyne, with 
Gateshead . 46,948 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staf- 
fod ...... 7,031 
Northampton. . . 10,793 
Norwich, Norfolk . . . 50,288 
Nottingham, Town of .  . 40,415 
Nuneaton, Warwick . .. 6,610 


Oldham cum Prestwich, Lan- 


cashire . .. . . . 52,510 
Oxford, City and University 16,364 


Penrith, Cumberland. . . 5,385 
Penzance, Cornwall . .. 5,224 
Plymouth, Devon . - - 61,212 
Poole, Dorset « « 6,390 


Portsmouth and Portsea, 


Southampton . . . 42,054 
Preston, Lancashire . . . 24,575 
Ramsgate, Kent . . . . 6,031 
Reading, Berks . . . . 12,867 
Redruth, Cornwall. . . . 6,607 


Rochdale, Lancashire and 

York, (West Riding) . . 11,516 
Rochester, Kent. . « . 9,309 
Salisbury, Wilts . . . . 8,763 
Scarborough, York, (N. Riding)8,533 
Sheffield, York,(West Riding) 42,157 


Cities and Towns in Great Britain. 


Shields, N., Northumberland 8,205 


Shields, South,Durham . . 8,885 
Shrewsbury, Salop. . =. 19,602 
Southampton. . . . 13,353 
Spalding, Lincoln . 5,207 
Stamford, Lincoln. . 5,050 
St. Austle, Cornwall . . . 6,175 
Stuckport,Chester . . 33,356 
Stockton-on-Tees, Durham . 5,006 
Stourbridge, Worcester . 5,090 
Strond, Gloucester . . . 7,097 
Sunderland, Durham . . 14,725 
Taunton, Somerset , . . 8,534 
Tavistock, Devon . . . 5,483 
Tiverton, Devon . . 6,712 
Trowbridge, Wilts . . . 9,545 
Tunbridge, Kent. . . . 7,406 


Wakefield, York, (W. Riding) 10,7 7 


Walsall, Stafford . . . . 
Warminster, Wilts . . . 5,612 
Warrington, Laucashire . 13,570 
Wednesbury, Stafford . . 6,471 
Wellington, Salop . . . 8,390 
Wells, Somerset . . 5,8&8 
Weymouth and Melcombe 

Regis, Dorset . . . 6,622 


Whitby, York, (North Riding) 8,697 


Whitehaven, Cumberland . 12,438 
Wigan, Lancashire . . . 17,716 
Winchester, Southampton . 7,759 
Windsor, Berks . . . . 5,698 
Wirksworth, Derby . . . 6,318 
Wisbeach, St. Peter’s, Cam- 

Wolverhampton, Stafford . 18,380 
Woolwich, Kent. . - 17,008 
Worcester, City of . . . 17,023 
Workington, Cumberland 6,439 
Wotton-under-Edge, Glou- 

Yarmouth, Great, Norfolk . 18,040 

Wates. 
Carmarthen . . . . 8,906 
Swansea, Glamorgan . . 8,309 
Holywell, Flint . . 10,255 
ScoTLanp, 

Aberdeen, Old and New . 44,796 


Shepton Mallett, Somerset . 5,021 


Abroath, Forfar, . . 5,817 
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Cities and Towns in Great Britain. 


Alloa, Clackmannan. 
Brechin, Forfar... . 
Campbletown, Argyle. . . 
Cupar, Fife . . 5,892 
Dunbar, Haddington . 5,272 
Dundee, Forfar . . « 30,575 
Dunfermline, Fife. . . . 13,681 
Falkirk, Stirling . . 11,536 
Glasgow, Lanark . . . 147,043 
Greenock, Renfrew . . . 22,086 
Hamilton, Lanark. . . 7,613 
Inverness. 12,264 
Jedburgh, Roxburgh . 5,251 
Kirriemuir, Forfar. 5,056 
Kilmarnock, Ayr. 12,769 
Lanark . . « 7,085 
Montrose, Forfar. . « 10,338 
Ninians, St. Stirling . . . 8,274 
Paisley, including Abbey 

Parish, Renfrew . . 47,003 
Peterhead, Aberdeen . . 6,313 
Perth. . . « « 19,068 
Port Glasgow, Renfrew. . 5,262 
Wick, Caithness. . . . 6,713 


5,577 
7,435 
5,906 
6,445 


TRELAND. 

Athlone, Westmeath . 
Bandon, Cork. . , 
Belfast, Antrim . . . 
Birr, King’s County . . 
Carlow . .. 
Carrickfergus, Antrim. . 
Carrick-on-Suir, Tipperary 
Cashel, Tipperary. . . 
Castlebar, Mayo . .. . 
Clonmell, Tipperary and Wa- 

Coleraine, Derry . . . . 9,639 
Cove, Cork . . , 6,508 
Dundalk, Louth . . . . 9,256 
Dungannon, Waterford . 5,105 
Ennis, Clare . . . .. 6,701 
Fermoy, Cork . . . . 6,702 
Kilkenny . . . 
Kinsale, Cork . . 
Limerick . . ... 
Londonderry, Derry . 
Newry, Down . . . 
Roscrea, Tipperary . 
Sligo... ... 
Tullamore, King’s County 
Waterford . . . 
Wexford 


*,* It has been found impossible to distinguish the town population from the landward. 
parts of the pariskes in Scotland. Those towns, therefore, in the above list, comprise- 
a larger proportion than they actually contain, as compared with those of England 


and Scotland. 


XVI. HIGHLAND ROADS. 


In the last session of parliament a very detailed report was pre- 
sented by the Commissioners of Highland Roads and Bridges.. 
This report enables us,'with reference to other authorities, to trace 
the progress of this great work to the present time. 

The military roads in the Highland were commenced in 1732, 
and in 1745 they afforded a communication from Stirling to Inver-- 
ness and from Inverness to Fort William. The soldiers stationed 
in the Highlands during the Rebellion of 1745 were employed as 
labourers ; and military roads, to the extent of about 750 miles, 


were successively laid out. 


In March, 1799, Colonel Anstruther, superintendent of the mi 
litary roads in the Highlands of Scotland, in a memorial to the | 
Lords of the Treasury relative to these roads stated, that “ they 
parsed through the wildest and most mountainous part of the 

ighlands of Scotland, where the people were poor, and the 
country thinly inhabited, and totally unable to keep in repair either 
the roads or bridges by statute labour, or any other means.” The 
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district to which this observation referred was situated more imme- 
diately in contact with the low countries—the military roads ex- 
tending. no farther northward than the Murray Frith, and the 
fortresses along the Caledonian glen, and the country beyond, com- 
prising the -counties of Ross, Cromarty, Sutherland, and Caith- 
ness, with the greater part of Invernesshire, and the whole of the 
Western Islands, being without any road whatever. The internal 
communication was attended with the utmost difficulty and danger; 
and to such a degree did the want of safe and easy intercourse 
between the northern counties affect even the administration of 
justice, that until of late years the counties of Sutherland and 
Caithness were not required to return jurors to the northern 
circuit at Inverness. — 

In 1802, the state of the Highlands of Scotland claimed the 
attention of government, and after receiving surveys, and reports, 

rliament determined to defray one half the expense of construct- 
ing the roads and bridges which it was deemed expedient to 
establish immediately, for the purpose of facilitating commercial 
communication; and commissioners were appointed to superintend 
the application of the funds granted by virtue of this act of the 
legislature, the 43d Geo. III. ae 

The inhabitants of these remote regions soon experienced the ad- 
vantage of the works authorised by parliament. In 1804 the county 
of Inverness obtained permission to tax itself, in order to reimburse 
the land-owners, who had advanced funds to supply the loans neces- 
sary for the establishment of the roads and bridges. In the two fol- 
lowing years the other counties imitated this example, and the im- 
provements soon extended over 500 square-miles. 

In the autumn of 1827, Lord Colchester, one of the commis- 
sioners, visited Scotland. Mr. Mitchell, the engineer employed 
in a correspondence with his lordship, in January, 1828, furnished 
him with a comprehensive account of the various improve- 
ments which have been effected in the roads of the Highlands. 
Of the present extent of these roads, the following is a summary :— 

The parliamentary and military roads are divided into six dis- 
tricts. 

ist. The Argyleshire District, consisting of 1803 miles. The 
expense of annual repairs is 11717. 2s. 6d. 
2nd. Badenoch District, consisting of 2023 miles. Annual 
expense, 1443/. 7s. 9d. 

3rd. Lochabar District, consisting of 256 miles. Annual expense, 
12237. 88. 1d. 
ti 7 Skye District, consisting of 1723 miles. Annual expense, 
810/. 6s. 

\q 5th. Rosshire District, consisting of 2093 miles. Annual ex- 
pense, 14241. 1s. 5d, 

r 6th.—Caithness and Sutherland District, consisting of 149} 
miles, Annual expense, 1277/7. 18s. In addition to the Parlia- 
mentary Roads in this division, by the exertions of the Marquess 
of Statford, the county of Sutherland has been intersected with 
numerous cross-roads, highly beneficial to the different districts 
through which they run, extending to more than 300 miles. 
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XVII. RENTALS OF THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 


Rentals of the several Parishes in the County, ascertained from Returns: made 
pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


Ossuiston Hundred continued. 
OSSULSTON HUNDRED. Division :— £90,960 
Westminster Division :— ensington . 

St. Marg. and St. John, West. ait 032 St. Luke, Chelsea. ‘ : 114,948 
St. Martin. . 191,316 | Fulham 80,776 
St. George, Hanover Square 485,576 Hammersmith 28,408. 

St. James, Westminster . 222,616 Chiswick . 14,796 
St. Mary-le-Strand . 4,484 Ealing . 26, 936 


t. t D - 41,044 Acton . 8.960 
Covent Gadel 41.860 Wilsdon (including Twyford) 10,398 
St. Ann, Westminster . . 72,840 EDMONTON DRED. 


Holborn Division : Edmonton . 

0 i 

St. Giles and St. Geo., Blooms. 265,548 
St. Andrew and St. the 


Hadle 3,660 
Saffron Hill Liberty) .  . 21812 
Rolls Liberty . 13,504 GORE HUNDRED, 
St. Pancras .  . 357820] Harrow. . . . 13,848 
St. John, Hampstead 48,016 | Pinner 4,796 
Paddington . 70,612 |} Hendon . 93,7 
Savoy Precinct 4,688 | Grem Stanmore .  . 3,744 
St. Mary-le-Strand (Duchy LittleStanmore . . . 2716 
Liberty) 7,820 | Kingsbury . 
St. Danes ‘(ditto) 28,596 | Edgware ‘ 3,020 
Lincoln’s Inn (Extra Parochial) 10, 492 ELTHORNE HUNDRED. 
Gray's Inn (ditto) 13,000 Uxbridge. 6,328 


Other Extra Parochial Places 16,444 | Ruislip 7,300 
St.Mary-le-bone . 678,808/ Ickenham . 2,372 


West Drayton 2,556 


Finsbury Division :— Harefield 5,624 
St. Luke . 129,900 Cowley 1,520 
Glass House Yard Liberty _4,280 | Harmondsworth .° 5,17: 
St. Sepulchre... 12,580 | Hayes. 5,7 
St. James and St. John, Clerken- Harlington « 

well. 145,558 | Northolt . , 2,224 


St. Mary, Islington . - ‘124,384 | Cranford « « Ae 
St. Mary, Stoke Newington 18.652 | New Brentford . 
Hornsey . . 24,948 | Hanwell 3,552 


Fryern Barnet 5,540 | Perrivale e 1,132 
ower ivision : — x 
St. Mary, Whitechapel. 121,852 | SPELTHORNE HUNDRED. _ 
Christ Church . 30,844 | Sunbury . 
‘St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 136,284 | Hampton Court and Town . 
Norton Falgate 7,116 ik 4.000 
St. Matthew, BethnalGreen 126,040 ° "652 
Mile End, Old Town . 85,524 | Rast Bedfont =. 3,658 
Mile End,New Town =. 9,983 | NG 
Bromley, St, Leonard 18,520 | Ashford. 
St.Paul, Shadwell 181,98 | Stanwe 
St.George. Kast . 96,004 1SLEWORTH HUNDRED. 


“St.John, Wapping .. 25,492 | Isleworth . ° 18,300 
East Smithfiel 22,524 | Twickenham . 21,220 
St. Catharine’s . 11,556 | Heston 12,748 
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XVIII. COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE AMOUNT OF ANI- 
MATE AND INANIMATE FORCE APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE 
AND THE ARTS, IN FRANCE AND GREAT RRITAIN. 


(Abridged from M. Charles Dupin.) 


Tue 31,800,000 inhabitants which now constitute the population 
of France, are equivalent to a power of 12,609,057 individuals of 
the male sex, at the age of full vigour. It is a position generally 
admitted in France, that two-thirds of the population are.employed 
in agriculture; and that a third only is occupied in manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits. Hence it results that France possesses 


A human agricultural power equivalent to that of 8,406,038 labouring men, 
And a power of industry, manufacturing andy 4.203.019 
commercial,equalto . . . 


Total 12,609,057 


Were it not that the industry of man had found the means of 
calling extraneous force to its aid, its means would be confined to 
the amount of power above enumerated: but man employs other 
forces than his own in agricultural labours, and principally that 
of the horse, of the ass, of the mule, the ox, and the cow; and with 
the help of these, the animate agricultural force of France has in- 
creased to the following sum :— 


Humanrace . . 21,056,667 equivalent to 8,406,038 effective labourers. 
Horses . . 1,600,000 11,200,600 
Oxen and cows . . 6,973,000 17,432,000 


Total 37,278,038 


On making similar calculations of the agricultural force of Great 
Britain, and stating at 15,000,000, the number of inhabitants of 
England and Scotland, of whom a third only are employed in 
agriculture, and the other two-thirds in commerce and manufac- 
tures, we shall have, 


_ Agricultural force - e  « 2,132,446 effective working men, 
Artisans of all professions . 4,264,893 


Total 6,397,339 


If we proceed in the same way with regard to Great Britain, as 
we have done with respect to France, and make a comparative cal- 
culation of the power in men, and the power in other animals, 
engaged in agriculture, we shall find, 
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Comparative Estimate, &c. 


Human race . ~ 5,000,000 equivalent to 2,132,446 effective labourers. 
Horses of full growth 1,250,000 8,750,000 7 
Oxen, cows, &c. . 5,500,000 _13,750,000 


Total 24,632,446 
' Treland ; approximating estimate 7,455,701 


Total for the United Kingdom 32,088,147 


' Taking the proportion of this total force of 24,632,446 to the 
human force applicable to agriculture, we find it to be as 12. 
Whence it appears that the agriculturists of England and Scotland 
have discovered the means of creating a force, twelve times the 
amount of their personal corporeal force, by the use they make of 
domestic animals; while the additional force obtained through 
similar means by the French agriculturists does not amount to 
five times their own. It is calculated that in France there are 
46,000,000 hectares* of land made to yield produce ; so that there 
is an animate power equal to that of 810 labourers, for the cul- 
tivation of every thousand hectares. The total number of hectares 
of productive land in Great Britain is 21,643,000 ; so that there is 
an animate power equal to that of 1138 working men for every 
thousand hectares. The produce of the land, in the respective 
countries, is in proportion to the power employed respectively in 
its cultivation. The caseis the same in regard to manaufactures. 

The human force in France employed in commercial and manu- 
facturing industry, is equivalent, according to the calculations al- 
ready stated, to 4,203,019 effective working men; to this power 
must be added that supplied by the use of horses, the number of 
which is computed at 300,000 employed in transport, for the sad- 
dle, in draught, &c. whereby the animate force of France is raised 
to 6,303,019 power of men. 

The human force of Great Britain employed in commerce and 
manufactures, is equivalent to 4,264,893 effective men; to this 
power then must also be added the power of 250,000 animals, em- 
ployed in divers works of industry. These will raise the animate 
force of England and Scotland to 6,014,893; to which there must 
be superadded the approximating value of 1,260,604 effective men 
for Ireland: so that the commercial and manufacturing animate 
soba of the United Kingdom must be computed at 7,275,497 
abouring men. 

To these animate powers should be joined also, in the case of 
both the countries, the inanimate powers, or the force supplied by 
water, wind and steam; and the whole productive and commercial 
manufacturing power of England and France will be ascertained. 

The total number of mills in France has been computed by the 
French authors on statistics at 76,000, of which about 10,000 may 
be set down as windmills; the total force of hydraulic machines 
employed for forges, furnaces, and machinery of every kind, is 


* A hectare contains 10,000 square metres, or 100 ares. An English acre is very 
nearly equal to 40 ares; therefore a hectare is about 24 acres. 
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Comparative Estimate, §c. 


equal to the third part of that of the 10,000 windmills ; the wind as 
employed in navigation, is equivalent to the power of 3,000,000 of 
men ; and, lastly, the steam-engines in operation in France, exceed 
the power of 60,000 dynames*, equivalent to the power of 480,000 
working men turning a winch. 

It has been calculated also, by the same writers, that besides 
windmills, hydraulic machines, &c., Great Britain possesses in 
steam-engines alone a moving power of at least 800,000 dynames, 
the effect of which is equal to the power of 6,400,000 men em- 
ployed at the windlass. The commercial and manufacturing power 
of France is, therefore, in proportion to that of Great Britain, as 
follows :— 

France. Great Britain. 
Animate force . . . 6,303,019 men power 7,275,497 men power, 
; Mills &Hydraulic engines 1,500,000 1,200,000 
Windmills . . . 253,333 240,000 
‘i and navigation . 3,000,000 12,000,000 
Steam-engines . . . 480,000 6,400,000 


Total force 11,536,352 27,115,497 
Ireland 1,902,667 


Total 28,118,164 


Thus, the total of the inanimate force applied to the arts of all 
descriptions in France, scarcely exceeds the fourth of the same 
power applied to the same purposes in Great Britain ; and the whole 


animate and inanimate power of Great Britain, applied to manufac- 
tures and commerce, is nearly treble the amount of that so applied 
in France. The agricultural power and the manufacturing and 
eommercial power of the two countries bear a corresponding pro- 
portion to the total of the agricultural and manufactured produce, 
and their value in commerce. — 


XIX. COMPARATIVE AMOUNT OF CRIME IN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


(From a Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, 1828.) 


“Your Committee have examined with attention an account of 
the state of Criminal Justice in France for the year 1826, pre- 
sented to his Majesty Charles the Tenth by his Keeper of the 
Seals. Some of the results stated in that account may be com- 
pared with those contained in the summary statement for the gaols 
of England and Wales in the same year. 

In France, the total number of Accused were . ‘ - 6,988 
Acquitted . 2,640 —-— 

Convicted . ° 4,348 
—— 56,988 
* A dyname is equal to a thousand killograms raised to the height of 1000 metres; 


eight men employed at a winch can in one day raise a thousand killograms to the 
height of a thousand metres, or in other words, can produce a dyname of labour. 
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In England, Committed for trial . . «© «© « 16,147 
Acquitted 8,266 

Not prosecuted, orno billsfound . 1,786 

5,052 

Convicted « 11,095 


16,147, 
Of 4,348 convicted in France-were condemned to death . 150 
In England, of 11,095 . . 1,200 

“ Of those condemned to death in France, it would appear that 
the greater part were executed; in England, of 1,200 only 57 were 
executed. 

‘¢Of the crimes for which punishment of death was inflicted, 
we find in the French statement—murder, 11 ; attempt to murder, 
88 ; parricide, 4 ; infanticide, 6; poisoning, 11; false money, 9 ; 
robbery on a public road, 1 ; other robberies, 2; arson of houses, 
17; arson of other descriptions, 1. The English statement, besides 
the crimes contained above, contains, burglary, 10; forgery, 1; 
horse-stealing, 7 ; larceny in a dwelling-house to the value of 40s., 
5; rape, 2; sheep-stealing, 3. In France it appears to be the 
practice to condemn in the first instance to the punishment in- 
tended to be inflicted. For instance, in France, robbery on the 
highway gives condemned to death, 1; hard labour for life, 30; 
for a term, 8; solitary confinement, 5 ; correctional punishments, 
22. The English gives robbery on person, on the highway and 
other places, sentenced to death, 144 ; executed, 15. io 

“« Of secondary punishments, France gives, hard labour for life, 
281; for a term, 1,139; solitary confinement, 1,228; au carcan, 
5; banishment, 1; degradation from civil rights, 1 ; correctional. 
punishments, 1,478. In England we have transportation for life, 
133; for 14 years, 185; 7 years, 1,945; imprisonment 5 years, 
none; 3 years, 11; 2 years and above 1 year, 297; 1 year, 1,201 5 
6 months and under, 5,813 ; whipping and fine, 310. 

‘With respect to terms of imprisonment, we find in the French 
statement, 


5 e e e 
From | to 5 years soe! 
-6monthstolyear . . . « 
Less than 6 months . ‘ 


“In France the number of accused were in the proportion of 1 
in 4,195 of the population; of the accused tried, 1 in 4,557. In 
England, the proportion would be greatly superior. But it is diffi- 
Cult to draw any parallel in this respect. The offences tried before 
the correctional tribunals in France are of a graver character than 
those which are punished in this country out of the Courts of 
Assize and Quarter Session. For instance, in France, under the 
head of crimes punished by the correctional tribunals, there ap- 
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90 Crime in England and France. 


pear under the title Vols. (Thefts) 10,796, of whom 4,364 were 
condemned to imprisonment for a year or more. 

“ Distinguishing. crimes against the person, and those against 
property, the number under the former head are in France, of ac- 
cused, 1,907; under the latter, 6,988; leaving out Corsica, the 
former number would be. 1,821, the latter 6,939. In England, 
including the same class of crimes, the numbers are, 

Against property . . .«.« « « 15,616 
> But adding to the 6,939, 10,796, the numbers would be’ - 
. .for France, against the Person 1,821 
Property... 

“ Being in France, in the proportion of more than 1 to 10, while 
in England it is little more than 1 to 30. Without pretending to 
any great exactness on this subject, it may be inferred that the 
whole quantity of crime is greater in proportion to the population 
in England than in France ; but that of offences against the person 
there are more, both in proportion to the whole number of offences, 
and to the population, in Meee than in England. The general 
conclusion from this and other facts seems to be, that crowded 
towns and flourishing manufactures tend to increase depredations 
on property, and to diminish acts of violence against the person. 

_ ** Passing to the tribunals of correctional police, under the head 
of Chasse et Port d'Armes, there appear 6,578 prévenus, of whom 
5,047 were condemned, but 5,020 only to a fine. Under that of 
délits ruraux, the number prévenus are 5,109; of 3,659 are cons 
demned 2,929 to fine. 

It appears that the number of these judgments given in 1826 ex- 
ceeds those of 1825 by 8,260, and that of these 6,049 were délits 
forestiers. No reason is given for this augmentation.” 


XX. ACRES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
General Statement of the Cultivated, Uncultivated, and Unprofitable 
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Land of the United Kingdom. 
From the Third Report of the Emigration Committee. 
Uncultivated] 
Cultivated. | @P8-| Unproftable. | Total. 
provement. 

ACRES. ACRES. ACRES. ACRES. 
‘{England . . + |25,632,000| 3,454,000| 3,256,400 | 32,342,400 
[Wales . . . 3,117,000} 530,000] 1,105,000 | 4,752,000 
‘Scotland . . 5,265,000| 5,950,000] 8,523,930 | 19,738,930 
Mireland. . .. | 12,125,280] 4,900,000} 2,416,664 | 19,441,944 
{British Islands | 383,690]  166,000|  569,469| 1,119,159 

; | 46,522,970 | 15,000,000 | 15,871,463 | 77,394,433 
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XXI. EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


In the year 1818 a Select Committee of the House of Commons: 
was appointed to inquire into the Education of the Poor, and a 
circular letter was addressed to the Ministers of the respective’ 
Parishes of Great Britain, requiring Returns of the number of 
Schools, endowed and unendowed, and of Scholars, both in day 
and Sunday Schools. The results were ordered to be: printed ;—. 


and they form three folio volumes. The following is an abridged 
Digest cf the Returns for England :— 


A GENERAL TABLE, SHEWING the STATE of EDUCATION in 
ENGLAND, in 1818. 


Endowed Schools. be oa Sunday Schools. 


COUNTIES. 


. |Children.} Revenue. |Children. . (Children, 


Gloucester . 
Hereford . . 
Hertford . . 
Huntingdon. . 
Kent 


Middlesex . 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk .. 
Northampton. ... 
Northumberland .. 
Nottingham .. 
Oxford 
Rutland . 
Salop .. 
‘Somerset . 
Southampton .. 
Stafford ... 
Suffolk. .. 
Surrey... 
Sussex... 
Warwick. . 
Westmorland . 
Wilts 
Worcester ... 
York, East Riding . 
York, North Riding . 
York, West Riding . 


Grand Total.... 


. 


a 
4 
Nos 
Bedford 42] 2.066] 1,895] 94] 2,317| 77] 5,060 
Berks 91] 2,305] 3,571] 286| 7,968} 89} 5,088 
‘Buckingham ....{ 57{ 1,771} 1,851 | 239| 5,720] M46] 8,954 
Cambridge. ...-| 60] 2,163] 2446] 7,469] 75] 3,914 
Chester... 96 3,467 3,127 | 256 9,394 73} 15,168 
Cornwall. 1,392 771 | 555| 12,908] 123] 10,968 Weg 
Cumberland ....-{ 94] 3,705] 1,955] 241] 9,782] 42] 5,494 
Derby. 6] 3,825] 5,973] 11,154] 127] 11,222 
Devon. .....-.{ 200] 6,069| 5,737} 880! 24564] 193] 10,128 
Dorset “eeeeee 54 1,177 2,554 282 8,747 166 ‘9,501 
Dutham 69{ 3,179} 1803] 353] 15,012] .76] 8,083 
Essex ......-. 112] 5,366 | 6,465] 404] 19,957] 208| 12,667 
3.941] 11,034] 362| 10,897] 938] 17,210 
65] 1,897] 2,406] 131} 3811] 39] 2,693 
45] 1,655] 2918] 221) 6380} 81] 4,984 
149] 7,474] 9,804} 560| 21,601] 130] 9,727 AR 
Lancaster ..... 217| 19,498] 16,791 | 450| 26,205 | 208} 51,610 
Leicester... 87 2,962 3,934 | 239| 6,787} 182] 12,185] 
Lincoln ...... 166 5,489 8,979 | 543} 14,869) 196 5,834 
157 | 16,130 | 98,050} 23.989| 110] 16,773 
16 498} 1,988] 75| 3,130} 14 592 
100 | 3,723] 5,217| 589! 16695] 211} 9,804]? 
126 | 4,950| 3,938] 971| 6,967| 191] 11.724 
45] 2949] 923371 989) 13,759] 46] 3,937 
72| 9652] 3,976} 308| 10,492| 119] 10,103 
79) 23721 1,974] 233| 5856] 118] 5,715 
13 343] 1,015] 1,897] 22] 1,062} - | 
—96 4,117 4.101 284| 9,667] 96] 6,952 
199 | 37099 | | 487| 13,480] 953 | 18.085 
105 | +3,497| 18,029] 397| 15,876] 106] 9,322 
144} 5,786] 6,496] 345] 13,196 | 150] 19,293 |. 
120} 3,502] 3,930| 450| 13,048) 957] 14,570 
77) 6216| 7,087} 319} 12,967} 71] 9,245 
64] 2527} 2,705] 498| 95,507] 10| 6,492 
110} 5,200} 8399} 304| 9,759] 157| 19,279 
76| 3,239) 2149] 113} 2807] 92] 1,178 
97 | 2,504] 2,408] 8,187] 215] 14,848 
85 | 4,004} 6,183] 188] 5,744] 108] 9,384 
100} 3,189} 4,471] 403] 12,099] ° 74] 6,793 
123 | 3,770| 3,38] 4298| 13,447| 50| 92,569 
983 | 9,342] 13,765] 727] 31,282] 321 50,183 
| 4,167 | 165,433 | 300,525 (14982 | 478,849 | 5,162 | 
: 
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The General Table, from which we have extracted the preceding 
summary, also contains, for each county, the number of New 
schools (that is, schools upon the systems of the National So- 
ciety and the British and Foreign School Society) as distinguished 
from ordinary schools ; as well as the number of Dame or Pre- 
paratory schools (now called Infant Schools). Of these interesting 
particulars we can only give the totals :— 


ENpoweEp ScuHoots. 


New 302 Children 39,590 


145,952 Free. 
Ordinary. . 3,865 » 125,843 


19,481 Pay. 


of whom 


Unenpowep Day Scuoo.s, 
New 820 Children 105,582 168,064 Free. 
Dames (Infants) 3,102 53,624 
Ordinary. . 10,360 319,643 % 


Sunpay 
New ‘ ° 404 Children 50,979 
Ordinary . . 4,758 - 401,838 


We thus see that, in 1818, of the children chiefly of the working 
classes in England 644,282 received daily instruction ; and that of 
these, 322,518 were taught gratuitously, and 321,764 paid for their 
education. 

Since the date of these Returns, a period of ten years, the most 
extraordinary exertions have been used to promote the education 
of the people. In the great work of teaching the children of the 

oor the principles of Religion, and the elements of Useful 

nowledge, all parties and persuasions have united with the most 
charitable zeal. The belief that Universal Education can have any 
injurious effects upon the welfare of the community is now 
happily exploded ; and we have the satisfaction of believing that 
there are very few districts in England where the children of the 
working classes may not now obtain instruction. 

Although the fact of the great and general increase of the means 
of Education could not be doubted, it was manifestly desirable to 
establish some data, by which a calculation of the average amount 
of this increase might be obtained. Mr. Brougham, who had been 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee in 1818, accordingly 
addressed a considerable number of letters in the spring of 1828, 
to the ministers of parishes of each county in England (excepting 
Middlesex), and received answers in the highest degree satis- 
factory. The results were communicated to the House of Com- 
mons, late in the Session, (in Mr. Brougham’s absence) by Mr. 
Spring Rice; and that gentleman stated, that the clergy were 
extremely pa and zealous in transmitting the requisite infor- 
mation. e are enabled to publish the Table of these Returns, 
from which Mr. 8. Rice made his statement. 


310,785 Pay. 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND IN THE 
LAST TEN YEARS. 

A STATEMENT, shewing the Number of Returns to the Circular dated 
14th April, 1828; the proportion of Returns to the total Parishes of each 
County; the Number of Parishes without any Schools in the Year 1818 ; 
the Population of those Parishes in 1821; also the Unendowed Day 
Schools, in the parishes referred to in column 1, and Children attending 
them, in 1818, proportional to the Number of Schools and Children for the 
same parishes returned iu answer to the said Circulars of 14th April, 1828. 


Popula- | 1818, 


i 1828. 
Unendowed }| Unendowed 


witlees Day Schools. | Day Schools. 
Schools, 
182]. | No. |Children . |Children 


COUNTIES. | Returns 
to whole 
County. 


Parishes without 


1-3 1st. 11,882 | 18] 428 745 
1-19th. 9,554 | 660 1025 
. 1-23rd. 14,067 | 22] 528 1011 
Cambridge 1-16th. 9,439 | 36] 984 2642 
Chester 1-30th. 10,308 | 11] 268 524 
Cornwall . 1-15th. 15,191 | 53 | 1508 3246 
Cumberland..... 1-16th. 6,996 | 15} 1129 1468 
1-25th. 25,552 | 91 | 2358 3920 
1-27th. 10,468 | 10} 305 1165 
1-13th. 2,803 | 43 | 850 3579 
1-25th. 30,510 | 28} 735 2587 
1-28th. 20,542 | 23} 640 1301 
Hereford. 1-21st. 21,328 | 18 700 1156 
Hertford 1-12th. 9,319 | 40] 1163 1405 
Huntingdon..... 1-6th. 5,953 | 16} 295 727 |. 
Kent 1-18th. 35,297 | 64 | 2770 7186 
Lancaster 1-69th. 1,348 | 895 2124 
Leicester 1-28th. 11,516 | 24] 1088 2258 
Lincoln 1-34th. 38,563 | 43 | 2208 5218 
Norfolk 1-19th. 50,911 | 94 | 2606 5380 
Northampton... 1-19th. 13,772 | 21 | 596 3137 
Northumberland 1-13th, 5,001 | 43 | 2036 2891] 
1-38th. 10,274 | 14] 265 585 

1-13th. 11,486 | 22] 571 2424 
1-1 1th. 196| 5| 231 573 
1-19th. 14,666 | 36 | 2037 2963 
Somerset......... 1-26th. 29,944 | 26| 701 3069 
Southampton ... 1-15th. 21,998 | 71 | 3346 3998 
Stafford 1-29th. 3,624 | 11} 840 1850 
1-26th. 35,391 | 45 | 1695 3702 
1-13th. 6,649 | 35 | 1794 5210 
1-19th. 22,106 | 86 | 2541 4164 
1-18th. 7,758 | 43 | 1475 1763 
1-10th. 1,246 | 51 | 1659 2668 
1-22nd. 15,774 | 22| 589): 2377 
1-19th. 9,459 | 14] 1276 3231 
York, Riding 1-22nd. 7,787 | 64 | 1755 2972 
York, N. de... 1-15th. | 31 | 7,560 | 95 | 3549 6076 
York, W. do... 1-40th. 3,710 | 26| 960 3251 


Ay.1-21st\2124|569,948 |1411/50,034 105571 
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From a consideration of the important facts contained in these 
Returns, we are enabled to arrive at some conclusions, to a 
certain extent satisfactory, upon the great progress of education’ 
in England. 

The 487 Returns to the Circular Letter of 1828, are in the 

ortion of 1-21st to the whole number of Parishes of England. 

f the 487 Returns, 123 are from Parishes whieh did not pos- 
sess any Schools in 1818, but which have new Schools esta- 
blished; this is in the proportion of 1-17th to the 2124 parishes 
without schools in 1818. 

In 1818 there were 1411 Unendowed Day Schools in the 487 
Parishes, which now return 3260; Increase, 1849; the number 
being considerably more than doubled. 

In 1818 there were 50,034 children educated in the 487 Pa- 
rishes, which now return 105,571; Increase 55,537; the number 
of scholars not being increased in quite so great a proportion as 
the number of Schools. | 

As, therefore, the present number of Unendowed Schools in the 
487 Parishes, compared with the number in 1818, is as 16 to 7, the 
average present number of Schools in the whole. kingdom, as com- 
pared with the 14,000.in 1818, would be 32,000. 

And, as the. present number of Children. in the Unendowed 
Schools of the 487 Parishes, compared with the number in 1818, 
is as:21 to 10; the average present number in the whole kingdom, 
‘as compared’ with the 478,000°in 1818, would be 1,003,800. 

With these data before'us, we have reason to believe that the 
principle of doubling the number of children now educated in 
unendowed schools, as compared with the returns of 1818, may be 
applied with tolerable correctness to the whole kingdom. The in- 
crease of schools upon the Bell and Lancaster systems is in a 
much larger proportion. In the endowed schools, and the unen- 
—_— schools, the scholars may fairly be estimated at more than 
amillion*. ba 


- ® The Digest of the Committee of 1818 contains also Returns from Wales and Scot- 
Jand. We subjoin an Abstract of the Totals ; as well as those from Ireland of 1827, 
‘ WALES, 1818. 
Enpowep ScuHoots. 
New . . 10 Children 990 ) of whom 6,804 Free. 
Ordinary . 199 » 6635  ,, 821 Pay. 
UNENDOWED Day Scxoots. 
\ of whom 6,514 Free, 
Ordinary 16,873 ~—*216,462 Pay. 


Sunpay Scnoots. 

Ordinary, 293; Children, 23,965. 
_ SCOTLAND, 1818. 
Parocuiat anp ENpoweEp ScuHoots. 


New, 8; Children, 713. 


Parochial, 942 ; Children, 54,161. Endowed, 212 ; Children, 10,177. 
Unenpowep Day Scuoots. 
Dames, 257; Children, 5,560 Ordinary, 2,222 ; Children, 106,627. ~ 


Sunday, 807 ; Children, 53,449, 
IRELAND, 1827. . 

Total Number of Schools . 11,893 
Masters and Mistresses . . . . 
Total Number of Children * ee 568 
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- The following is a summary of Sunday schools, published in the 
last annual report of “ the National Society for Promoting the Edu- 
cation of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church.” 
This account is founded upon returns sent by the parochial clergy, 
in 1826 :— 
SUMMARY of SUNDAY SCHOOL RETURNS, to a Circular issued by* 

the National Society. 


DIOCESE. Boys. 


1,152 1,096 | 2,248 
7,131 | 6,790 | 13,921 
Bath and Wells 8,737 8,188 | 16,925 
‘Canterbury ........... 6,620 | 6,372 | 12,992 
2,057 | 1,999 | 4,056 
‘| 4,252 | 3,862} 8114 
-Chester............. 29,014 | 28,605 | 57,619 
§,294 | 4,839 | 10,133 
3,458 | 3,665 | 7,123 
_ 11,906 | 11,651 | 23,557 
Gloucester ...... 7,015 7,297 | 14,312 
London....... 18,147 | 16,633 | 34,780 
23,515 | 23,462 | 46,977 - 
Litchfield and Coventry 18,786 | 18,312 | 37,098 
Norwich ........0... 15,910 | 16,215 | 32,125 
Oxford ....... 3,939 | 3,750 | 7,689 
Peterborough .......scsseeeesees é 6,926 | 6,698 | 13,624 
Rochester........... 2,957 | 2,655 | 5,612 
Salisbury : 9,311 | 9,116 | 18,427 
St. David's 4,213 | 4,218 | 8,431 
1,864 | 1,836 | 3,700 
Winchester ....... 11,196 | 10,268 | 21,464 
Worcester 5,582 5,726 | 11,308 
26,259 | 24,942 | 51,201 


240,939 (233,989 | 474,928 


Returns, in which the Schools 
and Children are accurately 
given .. 240,939 | 233,989 | 474,928 

410 Schools entd., the Children 
of which are omitted at an 
average of 50 each 102,50 | 10,250 | 20,500 

Calculations upon the returns 
{not received) from above 
1000 incumbencies 27,500 | 27,500 | 55,000 


Grand Total 8,399 | 278,689 | 271,739 | 550,428 


“It is much to be desired that a similar return could be obtained _ 
from the. various congregations of Dissenters, , 


ay 

Girls. Total. [| 
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Sunday schools are especially encouraged. .We have little doubt 
that the same principle which we have considered a just one to’ 
apply to the unendowed day schools, would apply to the total in- 
compe of Sunday schools since 1818. The number of children 
en attending these schools was 452,817 ;--that number doubled, 
is 905,634, 
‘It would be difficult to, ascertain .what number of children 
attending the Sunday schools also attend day schools. We should: 
be inclined to consider that more than half enjoy the advantages of 
both modes of obtaining knowledge. . 
The result of these estimates (and they are of course imper 
fect) would lead us to hope that about a million and_a half of the 
children of the humbler classes are receiving, in England, the 
inestimable advantages of education:—and as the children of both 
sexes, between the ages of five and twelve, amount to about 
2,000,000, when the number of those who are taught in the 
higher schools is deducted, we may entertain a. reasonable confi- 
dence that no very large portion of the children of the working 
population are now wanting the means of.instruction. It is however 
obvious that the more generally the blessings of education are dif- 
fused thepaghout the kingdom, the greater is the necessity for es- 
tablishing Schools in those parishes which may be still without 
adequate means of instruction, 


XXII MORAL INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION, AND,OF CIVIL- 


IZATION IN GENERAL, ON THE DIMINUTION, OF, CRIME, 


Txoveu the number of persons committed for trial has progres- 
sively increased in England, for a series of years, it byno means 
follows that the quantity of crime has increased; and it -is 
erfectly certain, that crimes of the most atrocious character have 
Siminished. Thus, though the Parliamentary Returns of the num- 
ber of criminal offenders committed for trial in 1827, be greater by 
1,774, than those of 1826, it will be necessary that we should mi- 
nutely investigate the nature of the offences with which these per- 
sons are charged, before we affirm that the morals of the people, 
generally, were more unsound in 1827, than in.1826. Thisinquiry 
is the more important, as some persons—-we trust a very few—are 
still disposed to see a connexion between the progress of education, 
and the progress of offences against the laws; not perceiving, as 
is forcibly expressed in a late report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, that “the degree of intelligence and forethought 
amongst the poor themselves, and on this account the general dif- 
fusion of such an education as may assist and promote the deve- 
lopement of these qualities,” is the best foundation upon which to 
build every improvement in the condition of the humbler classes. 
The returns of commitments, in the several counties of the king- 
dom, are the documents which exhibit what we familiarly speak of 
as an increase of crime. But, before we come to any conclusions 
on this subject, we ought to take into account the circumstances . 
which may have increased the number of commitments, without © 
any alteration in the number of offences. There are occasionally - 
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changes in the law, by which the prosecution of particular offences 
is made payable out of the county rates, which expense was pre- 
viously borne by the individual prosecutor. _ For instance, ‘the as- 
sault of a peace-officer, in the discharge of his duty, has, within a 
year or two, been very properly placed amongst that class of of-. 
fences which are prosecuted at the expense of the community. 
The apparent multiplication of this ‘offence was immediate, upon 
the alteration of the law. There were not ‘more constables as- 
saulted in the country, but there were an infinitely greater number 
who itr, 3 the protection of courts of justice, because they were 
indemnified in their expenses. | Upon this point the opinion of a’ 
Committee of the House of Commons, who made ‘a report during 
the last session, on the subject of criminal commitments and con- 
~ “ Your Committee have much’ satisfaction in stating their con- 
firmed opinion, that'great part of the increase in the number of 
criminal commitments. arises from other causes than the increase 
of crime. Offences which were formerly either passed over en- 
tirely, or were visited with a summary chastisement on the spot, 
are now made occasions of commitment to gaol and regular trial. 
Mr. Dealtry, @ magistrate for the West Riding of the county of 
York, says, ‘ I think one reason’ we may Be for’ the increase of 
crime, or the greater exhibition of tt to public view, is the seizure 
and delivery to the Nee of all those who commit offences, that are 
styled offences at all, I remember in former days, persons were 
taken and pumped upon, or something of that sort; but now they 
are handed over to the police, and tried on it... Sir Thomas Baring, 
and other witnesses, gave a similar testimony. The Malicious 
Trespass Act, the Act for paying prosecutors their expenses in 
cases of misdemeanor, and other acts not necessary to mention, 
have tended to fill the prisons, without any positive increase of 
crime. The magistrates, likewise, are more ready to commit than 
they used to be; and the fees paid to their clerks are a temptation 
to bring before them every case of em aoe arising out of vil- 
lage squabbles or trifling disorders. There appears no good reason 
why a regular schedule should not be made of the fees to be paid 
‘to the clerks of magistrates. Uniformity on this subject is most 
desirable, even were there no existing abuses, which the Committee 
have reason to fear is much to be apprehended.” 
There is a fact, which is most important to keep in view, namely, 
that in England, and in every other country rapidly advancing in 
civilization, offences against the person are biesestahoed precisely in 
the proportion that the means of education are enlarged. e 
greater exhibition of offences has been found, not only in this 
country, but in France, in the ‘United States, in Switzerland, 
to be limited to the smaller offences against property. For ex- 
ample—in London and Middlesex, as stated by Mr. Peel in the 
House of Commons, the number of commitments in 1820 was 
2,773 ; in 1826, 3,457 ; increase of commitments 684 ;—in 1820, 
of these commitments, the number for larceny, was 1,384 ;—in 
1826, 2,118; increase of commitments for larceny, 734. Thus, 
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we see, that whilst in 1826, there was a large increase of offences 
against property, there was an actual dimijiution of crimes 
against the person. | 

The report of a Committee of the House of Commons, which we 
have before quoted, contains an interesting passage upon this 
branch of the subject— 

_“ Another conclusion to which the Committee have come is like- 
wise consolatory. It appears evident, that the number of atrocious 
offences has not increased iz proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion, and that with the advancement of civilization, the darker 
crimes become less frequent. The number of persons convicted of 
murder, from the years 1821 to 1827 inclusive, adding thereto those 
convicted of shooting at, stabbing, and administering poison with 
intent to murder, were respectively, 35, 57, 26, 38, 29, 27, 47. 
The number charged with murder, shooting at, stabbing, and admi- 
nistering poison with intent to murder, were from 1821 to 1827, 
232, 241, 239, 253, 273, 245, 288. The whole number of persons 
tried for offences against the person, in 1827, including robbery of 
the person, which ought not properly to have been included, were 
under 1,000. 

“Thus it appears that, although the number of offences in the 
mass of our dense population is very considerable, yet when the 
subject comes to be examined, security of life and limb was never 
greater. Property, it is true, is not equally safe ; but even here, 
there are not any large proportion of offences, which reach to the 
ruin of the person against whom the offence is committed, or to 
subject property in general to any very serious risks.” 

Thus far of the Kingdom, generally. 

The criminal calendar of London and Middlesex exhibits, for 
the respective periods from 1811 to 1817, and from 1821 to 1827, 
an average increase of committals in the latter seven years, equal 
to 48 per cent. The convictions, during an average of the same 

riods, have increased 55 percent. The population of London and 
Middlesex has been computed to have increased 19 per cent. ; 
therefore, of the convictions, 36 per cent. remains to be accounted 
for by other causes than the increase of population. That large 
increase, afflicting as it is, may be attributed to the large increase of 
petty offences, of stealing from the house, or the person, ‘‘ goods 
which are easily transported, and may be quickly converted into 
money ;” and to the greater vigilance of the police, which renders 

rosecutions more certain. In the last report on the police of the 
etropolis (1828), we find a valuable table of the classes of 
criminal offences, in the years from 1811 to 1817, and from 1821 
to 1827, respectively. The following are afew of the most im- 
portant results :— 

1. While the average of convictions from 1821 to 1827 has in- 
creased 55 per cent., as compared with the former period, the num- 
ber of those sentenced to death has increased 4 per cent.; but 
the population having increased 19 per cent., there is thus a posi- 
tive diminution of 15 per cent. upon the higher offences, subject to 


the penalty of death, generally. 
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2. For the higher crimes against the person, such as murder, 
manslaughter, shooting, stabbing, and poisoning, the number of 
convictions, followed by sentence of death, has decreased 50 per cent. 

3. For some of the most atrocious offences against property, such 
as arson, and maiming of cattle, the number of convictions, followed 
by sentence of death, has decreased 50 per cent. 

4. For the offences of coining and forgery, uttering base coin, 
&c., the number of convictions has decreased 22 per cent., and the 
number of. those sentenced to death has decreased 43 per cenf. 
This particular decrease is wg a4 to be attributed to the with- 
drawal of small notes of the Bank of England from circulation. 

The great increase of convictions has, therefore, been. in the class 
of frauds, and larcenies of all descriptions. This result, for Lon- 
don and Middlesex, is also true, .as-will be seen from the followin 
table, with reference to all ENcLaAND AND WALES :— 


iy 


Total |) Yearly | Yearly Inc. of } Yearly Inc. of 

Years, Total |Convictions | Increase of], Convictions |Convictions nut 

Convictions |for Larceny.|Convictions.| for Larceny. | for Larceny. 
x 


1821 8788 | 6629 
1822 8209 | 6424°) | 
1823 | | 8204 } 26 
1824 9425 | 7550 1221.) 1068) 
1826 | 11,095 | 8962} 951) 
1827 | 12,5644 9803°})1469°) 841 


Much of the large increase of convictions, not for larceny, in 1827, 
may be distinctly ‘referred to the passing.of the act for paying 

rosecutors their expenses in cases of misdemeanor. The increase 
in 1824, 1825, and 1826,.is also to’ be referred to changes in legis- 
lation and temporary causes. Offences against the Game Laws 
have greatly multiplied the number.of. commitments. From 1820 
to 1826, 12,000 persons were committed to the County prisons 
under charges of 

From the returns for England -and Wales, of which we have 
thus given the results, it appears that, since 1821, the convictions 
for larceny (that is, for robbery and theft of all descriptions) have 
increased 50 per cent.; while the population has increased, by 
computation, about 16 per cent. e have thus 34 per cent. of 
this increase of crimes against property, wasesounhell Sot by the 
increase of population, Some of this increase is real, and some 
only more apparent. 

- It is at this point that those persons who may believe that the 
increase of education has a ten a to increase the number of 
offences against property, will take their ground; for it is undeni- 
able, that the higher offences against the person, and all robberies 
attended with violence, have greatly diminished. The number of 
capital convictions for England and Wales in 1820, was 1236 ; in 
1826, 1200. (Let the increase of population—19 per cent. in 
London and Middlesex, and 16 per cent. throughout . the 
F 3 
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country—always be borne in mind.) The latter year was one of 
t suffering amongst the manufacturing yr and yet 
‘the higher crimes had diminished; but, with reference to the 
real and more apparent increase of the smaller crimes against 
Property. the greater multiplication of property, in a highly- 
civilized state of society, offers a ready solution why such a 
growing tendency to theft may exist notwithstanding the progress 
of education. It is not that education increases the number of 
thieves, but that they increase in oe of edueation, from the 
constant addition to the number of the objects of temptation— 
from the greater luxuries with which every individual is sur. 
rounded—from the increased rapidity with which goods may be 
transported to distant parts of the country—and from the more 
easy communication with the Continent, to which the increase of 
horse-stealing may be mainly attributable. Add all these causes, 
and many others, to a more vigilant administration of justice, which 
produces committals for the most trifling offences against pro- 
perty, and we shall easily understand how the return of committals 
may be increased, while the great bulk of the people are becomi 
more intelligent and more prudent, and are acquiring that ha 
of unjust and dishonourable actions, which the enlargement of the 
understanding, and the cultivation of the better feelings of our 
nature, must invariably produce. Fortunately we have very clear 
evidence, that even the great bulk of felonious offences are to be 
found amongst the ignorant part of the population. The Rev. 
James Brown, Chaplain of Norwich Castle, writing to the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, says—‘ I have ever 
been convinced that ignorance is productive ofcrime ; but nothing 
can so fully confirm that conviction, as an intimate knowledge of 
the inmates of a prison. From January 1825 to March 1826, 
400 prisoners came under my examination :—of these, 173 could 
neither read nor write; 28 merely knew the alphabet ; 49 could 
read very imperfectly, so as not to be able to obtain any informa- 
tion by it; 51 could read only ; and 99 could read and write.” —_ 
M. Charles Lucas, an advocate in the Royal Court at Paris, 
who is preparing a work on the subject of the influence of civili- 
zation on the restraint of crime, and who has received a prize for 
an Essay on Capital Punishments, contends, with reference to the 
greater accumulation of property in a pio state, that 
the increase of offences _— property in England ought to be 
measured, not only by the increase of population, but by the 
increase of property; and that it ines be as inaccurate, in 
regard to crimes of this nature, to omit an estimate of the wealth 
of a people, as to omit any other statistical fact upon which a re- 
sult might be established. To compare, for instance, Spain with 
England or France, in respect to the number of offences against 
property, without taking into consideration the-immense difference 
which exists in the progress which the human mind has made in the 
countries so compared, and, consequently, in the amount of objects 
of private rights which are the fruit of that progress, would be pre- 
cisely the same as comparing the morality of the Spanish Peninsula 
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with that of the little canton of Geneva, according to the sum total 
of general delinquencies in each country, without considering that 
there are 10,049,000 more inhabitants in the one than in the 
other. This reasoning is certainly true, when we are comparing 
distant countries or distant epochs; and as all great changes in 
the condition of a people are brought about by small gradas 
tions, there may be, in the same way, an essential difference in 
England between the opportunities of committing offences against 
property in 1821 and 1827, from the circumstance of the wider 
diffusion of property, and the manifest increase of every commer- 
cial transaction. But if this reasoning be considered doubtful, the 
— doubt cannot attach to the diminished number of the higher 
offences. 

We have, from recent and authentic documents, established the 
fact of the diminution, in England, of the higher offences against 
the  Seantoe and against property; and to what can we attribute 
this happy result, but to the general progress of civilization, and 
to the diffusion of education in particular? To inform the under- 
standing—to unlock the stores of useful knowledge—to inspire a 
taste for intellectual enjoyments—to turn away the mind from low 
and degrading pursuits—to teach each man his proper relations 
with society—to impress upon him the dependence of all existence 
upon a wise and-beneficent- Providence,—and by all this to second 
and enforce the duties presented by the-pure system of religious 
instruction under which we-have-the happiness to live—education 
such as this must restrain and subdue those tumultuous passions 
which invariably lead to the higher crimes. The result is the 
same in all countries. 

M. Lucas, the writer whom we have iready noticed, has col» 
lected, with much accuracy, a body of facts relating to France, 
Great Britain, the cantons of Geneva and Vaud, and the United 
States—all of which tend to confirm the principles we have endea4 
voured to establish,—that the higher crimes are lessened, as men 
become more civilized and enlightened ; and that, though offences 
against property may increase, crimes against the person are’ 
invariably diminished. : 

With regard to France, this fact has been clearly proved by the 
calculations of M. Charles Dupin. In the northern departments: 
of that country, where the inhabitants are the best instructed, the 
higher-crimes against the person are rare ; in the southern, where 
the people are very ignorant, the most frightful crimes are twice 
‘as numerous. But again it is remarkable, that, in the north, the 
richest and most enlightened portion of France, the crimes against 
‘property exceeded, in 1826 and 1827, those in the south by 917 5 
‘but then, of those crimes, the south exhibits the greatest number. 
of atrocious examples, having 207 highway robberies, while the 
morth had only 82. anf 

In the.canton of Vaud, from 1803 to 1826, the total number of 
offences was 1914. Of these, there were only 52 of the highest 
crimes against the person. Of the offences s property 
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only 75 were of the gravest character of crime, such as bur, 
highway robbery. glary 

In the canton of Geneva, from 1815 to 1826, there were 212 cri- 
minal procedures, of which 27 only were for crimes against the 
person. The number of offences against property was 185, of 
which 145 were simple larcenies. 

In the state of Pennsylvania, from 1787 to 1825, the total num- 
ber of convictions was 7397, of which 628 were for offences against 
the person. Of the remaining 6769 offences against property, 
5338 were larcenies. 

. We have thus examined the state of crime under five different 
governments, and amongst the most civilized people of our age, 
Let us now consult the criminal records of Spain, one of the coun- 
tries the most backward in modern civilization. Shall we find, in 
that country of ignorance and prejudice, that the majority of crimes 
belong to offences against ‘property—to thefts of various shades 
of criminality, and of various extent in their consequences—some 
being very serious injuries to the persons from whom the goods 
are stolen, and some the most trivial that can well be imagined ? 
No! the frightful catalogue of crimes against the person, in this 
benighted country, for one year, amounts to 3436 offences, amongst 
which are— 

Anthropophagy? . » 

Cutting and Maiming . 

We thus see that in Spain the greater quantity of crime is pre- 
cisely of an opposite character to that which exists in France, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and Pennsylvania. 
= the other hand, the crimes against property amount only 

2379. 

From these data, we may conclude that the greater proportion of 
offences amongst an ignorant people are those which proceed from 
the licentious and revengeful passions, unsubdued by the enlighten- 
ment of the understanding, and the subjection of the will to true 
morality and pute religion. The greater proportion of offences 
amongst a rich and highly-cultivated people, are those which 
proceed from those temptations of property, whose accumulation 
on every side is the result of capital and intellectual energy. 


XXIII. STATE OF THE SUPPLY OF WATER IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Tue general dissatisfaction amongst the inhabitants of London, as 
to the quality of the water with which they were supplied by the 
respective companies, produced, early in the jen 1828, the ap- 
pointment of a commission under the Great Seal, for inquiring into 
this important subject. The commissioners were Dr. Roget (Se- 


* This comparative statement of offences in France, Switzerland, the United States 
and Spain, rests upon the authority of an article in the Bulletin Universel, for Sept. 
The precise year taken for Spain is.not mentioned, 
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cretary to the Royal Society), Mr. Brande, and Mr. Telford. On 
the 21st of April, they agreed upon a Report, which was afterwards. 
submitted to Parliament. The Commission has since been dis- 
solved; but the conclusions to which the Commissioners came in 
their Report, have since been fully adopted by a Committee of the 
House of Commons. The following is an abridgement of this im- 
portant document, which must necessarily form the foundation of 
any future proceedings for the remedy of evils, the existence of 
which is so clearly established *. | 
The Inquiry of the Commissioners was limited to the descrip- 
tion, the quality, and the salubrity of the water. The Report also 
notices the quantity supplied, and the mode of supply. | 
The supply of that portion of the sal Sa situated upon the North. 
side of the ‘Thames is dependent upon five companies, namely :— — 
The New River, 
The East London, 
The West Middlesex, 
The Chelsea, and 
The Grand Junction. 


Tue New River derives its principal supplies of water from a: 
spring at Chadwell, between Hertford and Ware, about twenty-one 
miles north of London, and also from an arm of the river Lea, the 
source of which is near the Chadwell spring—in the proportion of 
about two-thirds from the former, and one-third from the latter. 
These united waters are conducted by an artificial channel, nearly 
forty miles in length, to four reservoirs, called the New River Head, 
at Clerkenwell—proper means being adopted to prevent the ingress 
of fish and weeds, and arrangements being made in respect to the. 
mains so as to prevent interruption of service in case of repairs. Since 
the abandonment of the London bridge and of the York Buildings 
Water Works, whose former districts are now supplied by the New 
River Company, they have found it advisable to erect an engine at 
Broken Wharf, Thames Street, by which they are enabled occasion-. 
ally to supply parts of their district with Thames water, when from. 
long-continued droughts, severe frosts, or other accidental causes, 
the flow of the New River is impeded. The quantity of ‘Thames 
water thus supplied, bears a very),trifling proportion to the other 
source; the engine at Broken Wharf having been worked for 
seventy-six hours only, in January and February of 1827, and 
for one hundred hours during the drought of July and August. 
The number of tenants supplied by the New River Company, is. 
between 66,000 and 67,000, and the quantity of water which is daily 
aupelied exceeds 13,000,000 gallons, being about 2,000,000 cubic 
eet. 

Tue East Lonpon Water Works are situated at Old Ford, 
on the River Lea; but as the tide of the Thames flows up that 
river to the extent of a mile beyond the works, and as their sup- 


* In the subsequent Report of the Committee of the House of Commons. to which we 
have alluded, a strong opinion is expressed that the rates paid tothe Companies are 
very unequal; and that no satisfactory results, in this particular, have been produced — 
from their competition, : 
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plies are taken during the ascending tide, the description of water 
thus furnished will closely approximate to that of the Thames; 
This company has four reservoirs—the number of tenants supplied 
amounts to about 42,000, and the daily consumption of water to 
nearly 6,000,000 gallons, or about 950,000 cubic feet. 

. Tas Wesr Mippresex Water Works are upon the banks 
of the Thames, at the upper end of Hammersmith, and draw water 
exclusively from that river opposite to the works. They have two 
reservoirs, one at Kensington, and one at Little Primrose Hill, 
which are supplied by the engines at Hammersmith, and they serve 
about 15,000 tenants—the average daily consumption of water is 
2,250,000 gallons or about 360,000 cubic feet. 

Tue Cuetsea Water Works are upon the banks of the 
river about a quarter of a mile east of Chelsea Hospital, and their 
—" are derived entirely from the Thames opposite to their 
works. They have two reservoirs, one in Hyde Park, and one in 
the Green Park close to Piceadilly. They supply about 12,400 
houses.—The average daily supply to the whole being about 
1,760,000 gallons, or nearly 282,000 cubic feet. 

THe Grand Junction Water Works are also at Chelsea. 
immediately adjacent to, and east of the Hospital. Their supplies 
of water are derived from the Thames, with which they fill three 
reservoirs situated at Paddington, and from these their district is 
served. The number of their tenants does not appear to exceed 
7,700, but their daily consumption of water is about 2,800,000 
gallons, or upwards of 450,000 cubic feet. 

From this statement it appears that the portion of the town 
upon the north side of the Thames, including the cities of London 
and Westminster, is supplied daily with nearly 26,000,000 gallons 
of water, and that the total number of houses and buildings receiv- 
ing this supply amounts fo about 144,000. The water is of course 
very unequally distributed, the average consumption in each house 


being apparently greatest in the district supplied by the Grand 


Junction Company, where it amounts to about 363 gallons daily per 
house. Taking the average of the whole supply, the daily consump- . 
tion of each house is about 180 gallons. Of this water, more than ‘ 
one half of which is derived from the Thames, a large seem is 
delivered at very considerable elevations above the level of the river, 
constituting what is called “‘ high service,” for which purpose 15 
steam tides are employed, exerting a power of about 1,105 horses. 
It is obvious from the above statement, that’ the quantity of 
water supplied in London and Westminster is abundant. The Com- 
missioners have reason to believe that hospitals, workhouses, and 
other similar establishments, where an abundance of water is an es- 
sential requisite, are in all cases duly supplied—the supplies in case - 
of fire have of late been always ample, for among other advantages 
of the reservoirs annexed to the works on the Middlesex side of the 
river, is that of having at command a large head of water, by which: 
the mains are kept full, and in many districts are under consider- 
able pressure. The supply of a large quantity of water upon any 
sudden emergency is thus insured, and among other great ad- 
vantages arising out of the substitution of iron for wooden mains, 
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is that of them sustaining the pressure of a column of water, which 
it would have been impossible in the former state of the works 
to have commanded. 

As far, therefore, as regards the description and quantity of water 
supplied to the cities of London and Westminster, it appears that 
more than one half of the consumption is derived from the Thames, 
and that it isin such abundance as not only to supply all necessary 
demands upon ordinary and extraordinary occasions, but that a pro+ 
portion is constantly suffered to run to waste, by which the cleans- 
ing of the drains. of houses.and of the common sewers is effectually 
accomplished, all accumulations. of filth obviated, and the general 
healthiness of the metropolis promoted. . 

Those parts of the metropolis situated upon the south side of 
the river including’ the borough of Southwark, have their supplies 


of water from oft 
The Lambeth, | 
The South London, and. 
_ The Southwark Water Works. : 
. Tue Lamseta Warer Works are situated upon.the banks 
of the Thames, between Westminster and Waterloo bridges, and 
this establishment draws its supplies from the river immediately 
opposite to the works. They have no reservoir, the water being 
forced immediately from the river into the mains, and thence distri- 
buted to about 16,000 tenants, who consume 1,244,000 gallons 
daily, or nearly 200,000 cubic feet... 
THE VAUXHALI, oR SoutH Lonpon Water Works, are 
situated in Kennington Lane, and have also an engine on the River 
at the foot of Vauxhall bridge. They supply Thames. water exclu- 
sively, and have reservoirs for the service of. their upper engine. 
The number of their tenants is about 10,000, and the daily consump- 
tion of water about 1,000,000 gallons, or about 160,000 cubic feet 
Tue SovutHwarkK WateR Works are upon the banks of the 
river, between Southwark and London bridges, and derive the 
whole of their water from the middle of the river opposite to their 
engines. They supply. about 7,000: tenants.with 720,000 gallons of 
water, or 115,000 cubic feet, daily. roe ie 
_ Each of these establishnients has two engines—the. aggregate 
power of the six may be estimated at about 235 harses. The whole 
of water which they supply amounts to nearly 3,000,000 gallons or 
485,000 cubic feet daily, which isdistributed among 33,000 tenants. 
There appears to be no just complaints respecting the quantity 
of water furnished by any of these southern companies, except in 
cases of fire, when there has occasionally been a-serious deficiency. 
The Commissioners. have inquired into the causes: of this, and are 
induced to refer it to the want of proper reservoirs for preserving a 
head of water upon the mains when the engines are not working. 
On these occasions much time is. often lost in sending to the en- 
gine of the district, and if the steam be not up, and the fire low, 
further and fatal delay sometimes occurs. 
The total amount of the quantity of water required for the daily 
supply of the inhabitants of the metropolis, and - the use of 
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various manufactories, appears to be about 29,000,000 gallons, or 
4,650,000 cubic feet. 


QUALITY AND SALUBRITY OF THE WATER. 


Assuming the supplies to be derived directly from the river 
and to be subjected to no intermediate progress tending to purifica- 
tion, it is sufficiently obvious that the state of the weather will ma- 
terially affect the purity of the water, which is sometimes compara 
tively clean and clear, and at others loaded with various matters in 
mechanical suspension, rendering it more or less coloured and 
turbid. In the latter state when thrown into cisterns, &c, it is unfit 
for use, but being allowed to rest, it forms a certain quantity of 
deposit, and becomes sufficiently clear for ordinary purposes. This 
deposit is the source of several evils ;—it renders the cisterns foul, 
and runs off into those pipes which issue from, or near the bottom 
of the reservoirs. By the agitation which accompanies every fresh 
influx of water, this deposit is constantly stirred up, and becomes 
a renewed source of contamination to the whole mass, and although 
chiefly consisting of earthy substances in a state of minute division, 
it is apt also to contain such proportion of organic matters, as will 
occasion a degree of putrefaction when collected in any quantity, 
especially in warm weather. Of this deposit more or less is always 
collected, especially where the service is, direct from the river ; and 
although some of the Companies have reservoirs of such magni- 
tude as to enable them to serve water pean purified by de- 
position, still the water is frequently supplied in a turbid state. In 
other cases the Companies’ reservoirs, however eminently useful in 
cases of fire, become objectionable in regard to the purity of the 
water, since the mud accumulates in them, and also proportionately 
in the mains and branch pipes. 

The greater number of complaints respecting the quality of the 
water have originated in the cause just alluded to. Some of the 


_ Companies have attempted to obviate the difficulty by suffering 


the water to remain at rest for a sufficient time to become clear 
before the public are supplied. In some instances they have so 
far succeeded as materially to improve their service. When, how- 
ever, from land-floods, or other causes, the river is very thick, 
they cannot allow due time for such subsidence ; and even when 
most perfectly performed, the insects contained in the water, so far 
from being got rid of, become perhaps even more numerous. This 
is another just cause of complaint regarding the water, especially 
in hot seasons. 

To obtain an effectual supply of clean water, free from insects 
and all suspended matters, the Commissioners have taken into con- 
sideration various plans for filtering the River Water through beds 
of sand and other materials; and find that it is possible to filter 
the whole supply at a limited expense, and with such rapidity as 
not to interfere with the regularity of service. 

Insects and suspended impurities only, are separated by fil- 
tration. Whatever substances may be employed in the construc- 
tion of filtering-beds, the purity of the water, as dependant upon 
matters held in a state of solution, cannot be improved by 
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any practicable modification of the process. If, therefore, the 
water taken from the parts of the river whence the Companies 
draw their supplies is contaminated by substances dissolved, or 
chemically combined, the most perfect system of filtering can effect 
only a partial purification. 

When the river was at its average state, the Commissioners 

directed portions of water to be taken from different parts of it, at 
different times of the tide, and especially from those parts whence 
the Companies draw their water, and also from situations higher up 
the river, where its quality could in no degree be ra wnat: by the 
tide. To compare the state of the Thames water at London under 
different circumstances, they subsequently procured’ specimens 
from several parts of the river after an abundant fall of rain, and 
also others from places represented as particularly charged with 
impurities. A popular notion having prevailed that the water in 
the London Dock possessed peculiarly deleterious qualities, from 
an impregnation of copper, derived from the bottoms of‘ships, the 
Commissioners obtained portions of water from the dock taken at 
three different depths from the surface. 
_ These specimens of water were ‘analyzed by Dr. Bostock, “to 
ascertain how far the water‘of the Thames, contiguous to, or in 
the neighbourhood of London, is in‘a state proper for being em- 
ployed in diet, and various other domestic purposes.”. 

The general conclusion he’ deduces the ‘whole‘series of 
examinations, is expressed in~ the followmg passage of his 
appears that the water ‘ofthe Thames} when ‘ree from 
extraneous substances,’ is‘ in a ‘state ‘of’ considerable purity, 
containing only a moderate: quantity of ‘saline contents, and those 
of a kind which cannot be supposed to’render it unfit for ‘domestic 
purposes, or to be injurious to the health.’ But-as ‘it approaches 
the metropolis it becomes loaded'with a quantity of filth,‘which 
renders it disgusting to the senses,’ and ‘improper tobe employed: 
in the preparation of food): The greatest ‘part ‘ofthis additional. 
matter appears to: be only mechanieally'' suspended’ ‘in’ it,’ and 
separates by mere rest.’ It‘requires, however, ‘a considerable length 
of time to allow of the complete: separation ; while on“account of 
its peculiar texture, and comminuted: state, it is’ disposéd to be 
again diffused through’ ‘the water by a slight’ degree’of avitation, 
while the gradual accumulation of this ‘matter’ in ‘thé reservoirs 
must obviously increase the unpleasant odour and flavour of’ the 
water, and promote its tendency to the putrid state.” > 

Regarding the greatest part of the extraneous matter ‘in the: 
Thames, as mechanically mixed ‘with it,” a va¥iety”of incidental 
circumstances will affect its quantity’ in the ‘same’ situation; and 
under the same circumstances’ of the tide {but the ébsérvations: 
ure sufficiently uniform to warrant the Commissioners in con- 
cluding that the water is in the purest state at’ low tide, and the 
most loaded with extraneous matter at half ebb. It would appear,. 
however, that a very considerable part, if not the whole of this 
extraneous matter, may be removed by filtration through sand, 
and still more effectually by a mixture of sand and charcoal. 
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« The examination. of the water taken from the London Dock 
showed that it did not contain the smallest appreciable quantity of 


eopper. 
rom various inquiries respecting the state, purity, and general 
fitness for domestic use of Thames water, it appeared to be proved 
to the Commissioners, that the quality of water within the London 
district had suffered a gradual deterioration within the last teh 
er twelve years. This opinion is founded on the disappearance of 
fish from those parts of the river, and on the circumstance that 
the eels imported:from Holland can now with great difficulty be 
kept alive in those parts of the Thames where paw é were formerly 
ed:in perfect health. Fishmongers.in London also find it 
impossible to preserve live fish for any length of time in water 
taken from the same district. ; 
The causes of these effects are perhaps principally to, be traced 
to the increase of certain manufactories, amongst which those of 
coal-gas are the most prominent, polluting the river by their 
refuse ;—to the constant passage of steam-boats, by which the 
mud is stirred up, and to the peculiar nature of that mud, within 
the above-mentioned precincts. The great abundance with which 
water is supplied to the houses and manufactories of the me- 
tropolis, appears to be essentially connected with the augmented 
impurity of the river; for where refuse animal and vegetable 
matter of various descriptions used to be collected, and from time 
to time removed for the purposes of manure, it is now indis- 
criminately washed into the sewers, and conveyed into the Thames, 
and the sewers themselves are rendered much cleaner than for- 
merly, by the quantity of water which runs to waste, and which 
has rendered them less offensive, especially in those parts of the 
town, where they used to be most liable to stagnation, and con- 
sequent putrescence. The water of the river is more polluted 
immediately after heavy rains, which force down the contents of 
the sewers, than after a continuance of weather, when its 
course is sluggish or altogether arrested. e great increase in 
the population of London and of its suburbs on every side, must 
also be attended by a proportionate augmentation of extraneous 
matter carried into the Thames. 
- Other circumstances. affect the fitness of the water, as now 
taken from the river for the supply of the town, such as the 
position of the suction pipes of the engines belonging to some of 
the Companies, in regard to the mouths of the sewers, and the 
quaney of dead animals and offal thrown into the river in and 
about London. 
: Statements have been. made: respecting the insalubrity of the 
water as in AE by the Companies. It is obvious that water 
receiving so large a proportion of foreign matter as the Thames, 
and so impure as to destroy fish, cannot even when clarified by 
filtration, be pronounced entirely free from the suspicion of 
general insalubrity ; nor does there appear any grounds for as- 
suming the probability of any improvement in the state of the 
water drawn from the London district of the river. ret 
Although the principal supply of water by the New River. 
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Company is not to the same objectionable’ impregnations a¢ 
that of the Thames it is susceptible of much improvement. The 
eceasional deficiency in quantity, which ested the necessity 
of the engine at Broken Wharf, might be obviated by allowing a: 

rtion of that supply to be drawn from the River Lea, re 
Bridge. But here the water is occasionally very muddy, receiving: 
as it does the drainage of a considerable extent of country, in 
consequence ‘of a right claimed by the proprietors of :adjacent 
lands, and which the Company have at present no means of 
obviating; neither have they, any . power to prevent  pérsoris from’ 
bathing in their aqueduct... 

The removal. of ‘these evils, together with the adoption of an 
extensive system of filtration, would materially’ contribute to the 
perfection of the New River supply. Gredt benefit would result 
if the indueement to bathe in the New River were superseded by 
the establishment of Public Baths, .and it was stated in evidence 
that the New River Company have voluntarily offered to furnish 
sufficient supplies of water for a purpose of such general utility. 

The Commissioners thus eonclude their Report :— - 

“ Taking into consideration the various circumstances to which 
we have now adverted, together with the details of evidence by 
which they are proved and illustrated, and also the facts dérived 
from our own observation and experience, we are of opinion 
that the present state of the’supply of water to the metropolis is 
susceptible .of,. and requires improvement. That many of the 
complaints respecting the quality of the water are well founded, 
and that it ought to be derived from other sources than those now 
resorted to,.and guarded by such restrictions as. shall.at all times 
ensure its cleanliness and purity.” ses 


XXIV. BILLS OF MORTALITY. 

Tue “ Bills of Mortality” offer the only document for ascertain- 
ing the births and deaths, the duration of life, and the apparent 
causes of its termination, within the metropolis. The bills originally 
comprehended 109 parishes ; in 1660 they were extended to 146 ; 
and that number is now divided into 97 parishes within the walls, 
17 parishes: without the walls, 29 out-parishes in Middlesex and 
Surrey, and 10 parishes in the city and liberties of Westminster. 
The great extension of London, since 1660, renders these bills ex- 
ceedingly imperfect ; for instance, the large parishes of St. Mary- 
le-bone and St. Pancras are not comprised in them. ~ Again, the. 
whole of the population within the parishes returned is not included 
in the bills; for the accounts of births-and deaths amongst the 
Dissenters are wanting to render the returns complete. ‘ihey are 
therefore only valuable as supplying a correct account of the 
births and deaths amongst a portion of the population of this 
large city ; which account, having existed for two centuries, offers 
some curious points of comparison. 
The classification of diseases, which is appended, is necessarily 
very unscientific and incorrect. It is founded upon the returns of 
sworn searchers, who, in the discharge of their office of viewing 
dead bodies immediately after life is gone, naturally put down the 
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first answer which is given them by the relatives of the deceased. 
But even these accounts offer some approxintations to the truth. 
It is much to be desired that the Legislature would establish some 
better arrangements, by which this class of facts, so important in 
many ways, could be recorded with something like the same accu- 
racy in our capital as in Paris. 


From December 13, 1826, to December 12, 1827. 
Christened. Buried. 
In the 97 Parishes within the Walls ces 1065: 
In the 17 Parishes without the Walls...........-.000000+4768... .3646 
In the 29 Out-Parishes in Middlesex and Surrey........+ 19847. ..13512 
In the 10 Parishes in the City and Liberties of Westminster. 4288... .4069 


THE DISEASES AND CASUALTIES OF I827. 


DISEASES. Flux . - 11/Teething . . 503 
Abscess . . 84/Gout. . . 40/Thrush. - 72 
Age, and debility 1724|Hemorrhage. . 51/Tumour . 21 


Apoplexy . 417|Hernia . 46) Venereal 
Asthma . 
Bedridden 2|Hydrophobia . 1 


955 Hooping cough 
Bile . . 8|Infammation. . 2356 


767; Worms . 
Total of Diseases 2191} 


Cancer. 115|Inflam. of the liver 136 
Childbirth. 270\ Insanity . CASUALTIES. 
Consumption 5372/Jaundice . . 43|Brokenlimbs. . 2 
Contraction oftheheart 1 Jaw locked 
Convulsions . . 2645|Measles . - 525 Drowned efile 134 
Cow pox. . . 1| Miscarriage Excessive drinking 
Croup . . . 124|Mortification 345 | Executed . 


g\Burnt. . . . 36 


Diabetes . 3] Ossification of the heart 9|Found dead . 
Diarrhea . 16 | Palpitation of the heart 18|Fractured 
Dropsy . . . 1075|Palsy. . . . 934/|Frighted . . 
Dropsy on the brain 763) Paralytic . Frozen. 
Dropsy on the chest 65)Pleurisy 
Dysentery . 13)Rheumatism . other accidents 
Enlargem. of the heart 17 | Scrofula ‘ Killed by fighting 
Epilepsy . . 29|Smallpox . . Murdered . 
Eruptive Diseases 24 Sore throat or quinsey 16 Poisoned . 
Erysipelas . . 20|Spamm . .  55/Scalded 
Fever. . . 755|Stillbom . . . 936|Starved . 
Fever, (Typhus) . 92|Stone. . . . 23/Strangled. . 
Fever, intermittent or |Stoppage in stomach 22 Suffocated 

ague .. . 11]St. Vitus’s dance . j|Suicides . 


Fistula.  4|Suddenly. . 107) Total of Casualties 381 


Killed by falls mut 


Males . .15205 ..11296 


Whereof have died, 


Under Two Years6580 | Thirty and Forty 1831 | Eighty and Ninety 666 
Betw.Two & Five 1875 | Forty and Fifty..2134 | Ninety&a Hundred 74 
Five and Ten ... 850 | Fifty and Sixty ..2128 | A Hundred....... 1 
Ten and Twenty,. 862 | Sixty and Seventy 2044 | A Hundred & One. 1 
Twentyand Thirty1565 | Seventy & Eighty 1680 | A Hundred & Two. 1 
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XXV. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


Agreeably to the Act of Uniformity, which took effect 1st Jan. 1826 *. 


Tue term Measure is the most comprehensive of the two, and it is distin 
guishable into six kinds, viz. :— 


1. Length. 

2. Surface. 

3. Solidity, or Capacity. 

4. Force of Gravity, or what is commonly called Weight. 
5. Angles.. 

| 6. Time. 


Measure of < 


The several denominations of these Measures have reference to certain 
standards, which are entirely arbitrary, and consequently vary among different 
nations.—In this Kingdom ~~ 

Length is a Yard . 

| Surface Square Yard, the of an Acre 

The standard of Solidity a Cubic Yard 
Capacity ,, a Gallon 
Weight » a Pound 


The standards of Angular Measure, and of Time, are the same in all Euro- 
pean, and most other, countries. . ; 


1. MEASURE OF LENGTH. 


12 Inches = 1 Foot 

Feet = = 1 Yard 

54 Yards = Rod, or Pole 
40 Poles = ~Furlong 

8 Furlongs = 1 Mile 
69¥,' Miles = __I Degree of aGreat Circle of the Earth, 


An Inch is the smallest lineal measure to which a name is given, but sub- 
divisions are used for many purposes. Among mechanics the Inch is com- 
monly divided into eighths. By the officers of the revenue, and by scientific 
persons, it is divided into tenths, hundredths, &c, Formerly it was made to 
consist of 12 parts, calied dines, but these have properly fallen into disuse. 


* In the Companion to the Almanac for 1828 was given a scientific Analysis of the 
Imperial Weights and Measures. In the British Almanac for 1829 are given the com- 
mon Tables. The present article is a popular explanation of the Standards now in us@. 
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112 Weights anit Measures. 
Particular Measures of Length. 
Wie A Nail = 21 Inches 
i i Quarter = 4 Nails used for measuring cloth of all 
Yard = 4 Quarters kinds. 
Ell = 5 Quarters 
: Hand = 4 Inches, used for the height of horses. 
¢ Fahon = 6 Feet, used in measuring depths. 
a) ae Link . = 7 Inches, 92 used in Land Measure, to facili- 
Chain 100 Links pe 3 
2. MEASURE OF SURFACE. 
144 Square Inches = 1 Square Foot 
9 Square Feet = 1 Square Yard 
303 Square Yards = 1 Perch or Rod 
40 Perches = 1 Rood 
4 Roods, or 160 Perches = 1 Acre 
640 Acres = 1 Square Mile 


3. MEASURES OF SOLIDITY AND CAPACITY. 


Division I—Sourpity. 


1728 Cubic Inches _ 1 Cubic Foot 
27 Cubic Feet 1 Cubic Yard 


WA. 


Division ‘Il. 


~ Imperial Measure of capacrry for all liquids, and for all dry goods, except 
such as are comprised in the third Division. 


4 Gills = 1 Pint == 343 cubic inches, nearly 
2 Pints = 1 Quart = 693 —_— 

4 Quaris = 1 Gallon = 2774 — 

2 Gallons = 1 Peck = 5543 

8 Gallons = 1 Bushel = 22183 

8 Bushels = 1 Quarter = 10} cubic feet, nearly 
5 Quarters = 1 Load =: 514 — 


The four last denominations are used for dry goods only. For liquids 
several denominations have been heretofore adopted, viz.:—For Beer, the 
Firkin of 9 gallons, the Kilderkin of 18, the Barrel of 36, the Hogshead of 
‘64, and the Butt of 108 gallons. These will probably continue to be used in 
practice. For Wine and Spirits, there are, the Anker, Runlet, Tierce, Hogs- 

ead, Puncheon, Pipe, Butt, and Tun; but these’ may be considered rather 
‘as the names of the casks in which such commodities are imported, than as 
expressing any definite number of gallons. It is the practice to gauge all 
such vessels, and to charge them according to their actual content. 

Flour is sold, nominally, by measure, but actually by weight, reckoned at 
ib. Avoirdupois to a Gallon 
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Division III. 


Imperial Measure of capacity, for coals, culm, lime, fish, potatoes, fruit, 
and other goods, commonly sold by heaped measure : 


2 Gallons = 1 Peck 704 cubic inches, nearly 


8 Gallons = 1 Bushel = 2815$ 
3 Bushels = 1 Sack = 48 cubic feet, nearly 
12 Sacks = 1Chaldron = 583 


The guods are to be heaped up in the form of a cone, toa height above the 
rim of the measure of at least 3 of its depth. The outside diameter of Measures 
used for heaped goods are to be at least double the depth, aes not 
less than the following dimeusions :— 


Bushel, 193 inches Gallon, 93 inches 
Half-Bushel, 153 — Half-Gallon, 73 — 
Peck, 124 — 


The Imperial Measures, described in the second and third Divisions, were 
established by Act 5 Geo. IV. c. 74. Before that time there were four differ« 
ent measures of capacity used in England .—1. For wine, spirits, cider, oils, 
milk, &c. ; this was one-sixth less than the Imperial Measure. b For malt liquor, 
this was ;!, part greater than the Imperial Measure. 3. For corn, and all other 
dry goods not heaped, this was , part less than the Imperial Measure. 
4. For coals, which did not differ sensibly from the Imperial Measure. 

The Imperial Gallon‘contains exactly 10 Ibs. Avoirdupois of pure water ; cone 
sequently the pint will hold 13 lb., and the bushel 80 lbs. 


4. MEASURE OF WEIGHT. 


Division I.—Avorrpupois WEIGHT. 


2743 Grains = 1 Dram = 273} grains 
16 Drams == 1 Ounce 4373 — 
16 Ounces = 1- Pound (Ib.) = 7000 — 
28 Pounds = 1 Quarter (qr.) 

4 Quarters = 1 Hundred Weight (cwt.) 


20 Hundred Weight 1 Ton 


This weight is used in almost all commercial transactions, and in the coms 
mon dealings of life. 


Particular weights belonging to this Division :— 


ewt. qr. Ib. 
8 Pounds = 1 Stone used for Meat. 
14 Pounds = 1 Stone = 0 0 
2 Stone = 1 Tod = 01 
64 Tod == 1 Wey = 1 2 
2 Weys = 1 Sack = 3 ?f 
12 Sacks = 1 Last = 39 0 
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Weights and Measures. 


Division II.—Troy Weicur. 


24 Grains 1 Pennyweight 24 grains 
20 Pennyweights 1 Ounce 480 — 
12 Ounces = 1 Pound © 5760 — 


These are the denominations of Troy Weight when used for weighing gold, 
silver, and precious stones (except diamonds). But Troy Weight is also used 
by Apothecaries in compounding medicines, and by them the ounce is divided 
into 8 drams, and the dram into 3 scruples, so that the latter is equal to 
20 grains. 

* For scientific purposes the grain only is used; and sets of weights are con- 

Stracted in decimal progression, from 10,000 grains downwards to ;45 of a 
in. 

ey comparing the number of grains in the Avoirdupois and Troy pound and 

ounce respectively, it appears that the Troy pound is less than the Avoirdupois, 

in the proportion of 14 to 17 nearly ; but the Troy ounce is greater than the 

Avoirdupois, in the proportion of 79 to 72 nearly. 

The carat, used for weighing diamonds, is 34 grains. The term, however, 
when used to express the fineness of gold, has a relative meaning only. Every 
inass of alloyed gold is supposed to be divided into 24 equal parts; thus the 


_ Standard for coin is 22 carats fine, that is, it consists of 22 parts of pure gold, 


and 2 parts of alloy. What is called the new standard, used for watch-cases, 
&c., is 18 caratsfine. 
5. ANGULAR MEASURE; 
on, Divistons oF THE Circus. 
60 Seconds Mimute 
60 Minutes 


860 Degrees, or 12 Signs © | = 1 Circumference. 


Formerly, the subdivisions were carried on by sixties; thus, the second 
was divided into 60 thirds, the third into 60 fourths, &c. At present, the 
second is more generally divided decimally into 10ths, 100ths, &c. The degree 
is frequently so divided. 


6. MEASURE OF TIME. 


1 Minute 

1 Hour 

1 Day 

1 Week 

1 Lunar Month 
1 Calendar Month 


60 Seconds 
60 Minutes 
24 Hours 
7 Days 
28 Days 
28, 29, 30, or 31 Days 
12 Calendar Months 1 Year 
365 Days 1 Common Year 
366 Days = | Leap Year 
In 400 years, 97 are leap years, and 303 common. 


The same remark, as in the case of angular measure, applies to the mode of 
subdividing the second of time.. 


END OF PART II, 
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PART III. 
USEFUL DIRECTIONS AND REMARKS. 


XXVI. MORTALITY OF INFANTS. 


Berore the introduction of Vaccine Inoculation, more than 4 
Sourth of the children who were born in London died, before they 
had attained their second year. The proportion for 1827 was be- 
tween a fourth and fifth, the numbers christened being 29,925, 
and those dying thus prematurely 6,580. This, we regret to 
observe, is an increase upon the returns of seven years earlier, 
1820, by which it appears that a fifth so perished. e numbers 
fluctuate ;—and the cause may perhaps be attributed to the pre- 
valence of fevers and other contagious diseases at particular sea- 
sons. Upon an average of years, it would appear that about a fifth 
of the children born in the metropolis die before two years of age. © 
It is certainly not intended by Nature, that so large a propor- 
tion of the young of the human race should be thus cut off from life. 
The infancy of man is indeed a tender and nee period, and one 
which requires the exercise of the most watchful care on the part 
of the mother. But the evils which naturally belong to it are in- 
finitely aggravated by injudicious management—by unnatural me- 
thods of feeding and clothing—by the neglect of a due attention to 
cleanliness and exercise. From the moment that a childis born, a 
system of mismanagement begins, which, fortunately, it is now the 
earnest endeavour of medical men to reprove; but which still exists 
in almost all cases where the mother is either herself weak and 
ignorant, or surrenders her judgment to weak and ignorant nurses, 
We shall point out the chief of these evils, and offer, as we go 
along, a few hints for the adoption of a more reasonable course. 
The first process which nurses were accustomed to pursue with 
a new-born child (and which many still continue), was to wash it, 
even in winter, with cold water. Spirits have, been sometimes 
mixed with the water, or rubbed over afterwards ; by which the 
violently painful sensation of cold is increased, by the increase of 
evaporation ; and strong soap has been used, be Anan the skin is 
inflamed, and is rendered exquisitely painful to the touch for several 
days. It is necessary to wash the infant, but that should be done 
with warm water and a soft cloth, and the gentlest friction only. 
should be employed. | 
The operation of dressing was formerly conducted with the same 
disregard to the feelings of the infant, as that of washing. A long 
roller was bound several times round the chest, and was usually 
so tightly applied, as to press upon and confine the ribs, and pre- 
vent that fair play of the lungs so necessary to the newly-esta- 
blished function of respiration. This bandage, in the use of 
which many nurses and mothers still persist, is a great cause of 
the flat sides and contracted chests which we see in after life; for 
the bones of infants are so soft that they yield and take a form 
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from very slight pressure. To preventa new-born infant suffer- 
ing from cold it requires to be clothed with all convenient speed ; 
but its clothes should be made to fit on loosely, so as not to pro- 
duce the smallest degree of pressure on any part of its limbs or 
body. The roller, that is commonly applied to confine the clothes 
round the chest, should on no account be used. The greater part 
of the infant's dress should consist of flannel, particularly the gar- 
ment next the skin. A flannel ye is poneeally put upon the head ; 
but this is an error, for the head should be kept as cool-as possible, : 
and the flannel cap, and perhaps all caps, should be discontinued. 
’ The practice of giving new-born infants gruel, sugar, and butter, 
or medicine, is in all respects absurd andinjurious. Some mothers 
and nurses even give the infant gin, which is absolute poison. Na- 
ture has provided both food and medicine in thé sustenance which 
the mother affords. Some mothers and nurses had a ridiculous 
notion that two or three days ought to elapse before the infant. 
should receive the food which nature has destined for it; and, 
till that time arrived, it was drenched with’ pap, which filled its 
bowels with acidity, and produced flatulency and pain. Even this 
absurdity is not altogether exploded. Disease is the certain con-. 
sequence of every attempt to substitute any food whatever for the 
sustenance of the mother. It is very rarely that the mother has 
not sufficient for the support of her intant, even within a few hours of. 
its birth; the substitution, therefore, is as unnecessary as it is cruel. 
But the great evil which the unhappy infant has to endure, in 
many cases, is when mothers, after they are perfectly recovered, 
rsuade themselves, or are persuaded, that the child requires 
Seeding ;—that they have not adequate means for its support ;— 
and that it may be supported by any other food than that which 
Nature has provided. Indolence, anda love of pleasure, some- 
times suggest this fatal delusion to the rich ;—ignorance, and a 
wish to freed from a constant interruption to labour, lead the 
or to a similar course. The result for the infant is, almost 
variably, death, or diseases through life, which are worse than 
death. From the moment that is constantly, and even 
occasionally, in the mouth of a child, and he is obliged to swallow 
all sorts of indigestible messes, as substitutes for the thin, light, 
easily-digestible fluid that Nature destined for him, sickness must 
necessarily follow. There is no escaping it; and one by one the, 
unhappy victims swell the list of burials in every parish. The 
stages which lead to the grave are these :— 
The bowels, which were before regular, become confined or 
ose ;—flatulence, gripes, and acidities, are continually present; 
the child loses its rest, and is always crying; its belly enlarges; 
its skin becomes flabby and irinkled ; and its limbs have more the 
appearance belonging to age than to infancy, a sure signi that it 
is not nourished by the large quantities of food it is continually 
taking and ever craving for. ts limbs grow weak, and at the 


time it may be expected to walk, it is found unable to use its legs 
at all. The evil effects of an unnatural diet are generally increased, 
by the injudicious attempts to remedy them by medicine. With 
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the poor, ‘ Dalby’s Carminative,’ or ‘ Godfrey's Cordial,’ are at hand 
to procure a little rest for the sufferer, or quiet for the nurse; if 
these are wanting, porter or gin is added to its victuals for the 
same purpose. ers undertake to cure his gripes by purging, 
and for that purpose he is potsoned with calomel, an active pre- 
paration of mercury, which is given as though it was as harmless: 
as so much chalk. A deprivation of air and exercise is generally 
added to the evils enumerated. It , ere aggravates the in- 
jury inflicted on the health by ill-judged feeding and neglect ; and 
often causes, and always tends to confirm, the derangement of the 
functions of the stomach and bowels, from which most of the 
disorders proceed. that originate in childhood, and which so often: 
shorten and embitter life. niu treet 

- The. great point to impress upon every mother is, that a child 
requires no other food than hen anit, till it has four teeth. If, by’ 
a chanee which rarely hap except amongst women who live: 
luxuriously, the supply of the mother should not be adequate, or be 
deficient in the quality of nourishment, assistance must be obtained. 
The milk of another woman, whose child is about the same age, 
should, if. possible, be. procured, as the best substitute for the 
mother’s milk. Tf this cannot be obtained, asses’ milk should be’ 


preferred to anything else;: but, if neither of these are at hand, the: 
food should consist of two parts of thin barley water or gruel, or 
arrow root made with water, and one part of cow’s milk sweetened 
with a little white sugar: this mixture, if properly made, is very 


thin. Whether asses’ milk, or this food, be used, the child should: 
be made to suck it from a proper sucking bottle, the action of: 
sucking being as necessary to the infant as chewing is to the adult. 
When the child has four teeth it may be furnished with more sub- 
stantial food than can be procured from the mother ;—and upon the 
appearance of the canine or eye-teeth it may be allowed animal 
food. But the stomach is best satisfied with the simplest viands ; - 
and any changes of diet, or provocatives to appetite, are perfectly . 
unnecessary, and altogether injurious. Of salt (which, in some 
respects, is a ‘provocative to appetite) children should be allowed - 
to partake freely. It is almost universally the practice with those 
who have the care of children to deny them salt, under the mistaken - 
idea that it makes them thirsty. To this mistake.is to be attributed 
the prevalence of worms in the intestines of children. Salt is a 
preventive of this disease, and a grateful stimulant to the digestive 
organs. 

ome children outlive the worst nursing ;—and others, who - 
may have been nursed upon rational principles, have their con- © 
stitutions ruined at a later stage, by the false indulgence of their 
parents, who allow them fermented liquors, wine and beer, under 
the mistaken notion of supporting their strength. Others, again, 
are allowed to eat to excess the moment they can eat at all. The 
only secure direction for feeding infants is, that they should be 
kept slightly. craving. When children have all their teeth, the 


necessity for this restraint in great measure ceases. ; 
he directions given for dressing the infant in the first instance, 
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contain the principles that should be kept in view as it grows 
older. Its clothes shou!d be so formed as to protect it from cold, 
and not to restrain the motion of its limbs, or to produce the 
effects of pressure on any part of the body. Great attention is 
necessary to be paid to keeping the body of an infant clean, which 
can only be done by regular washing, morning and evening. The 
napkins of infants, for an obvious reason, cannot be changed too 
frequently. We would lay great stress on the necessity of washing 
them twice a day. The great heat of their bodies, and the very tender 
and irritable state of their skin, render this absolutely necessary. 
When neglected, it is not surprising that the child should spend 
the night in crying; a complaint frequently made by those mothers 
and nurses who are careless on this subject. 

Exercise is essential to well-being in every period of life; and 
in none moreso than in the helpless state of infancy. No bounds 
ean be assigned to which the exercising infants should be car- 
ried. If it be but of a nature proportioned to their strength, 
there is greater fear of their having too little than too much. As 
soon as a child is able to crawl, the restless activity with which 
Nature has endowed it will secure its enjoyment of all the advan- 
tages exercise can give it. It may be necessary, however, to 
observe, that during the winter it is hazardous to carry infants, 
unable to walk, into the open air. 

We sum up these remarks by ating their principal prac- 
tical directions :—The food of the infant should be adapted to its 
age and growth; while it is without teeth it should live upon its 
mother's milk; when it has four teeth, it may be weaned, and 
fed on milk, with a little bread; as the number of its teeth in-. 
creases, the solid part of its food should be increased; and when 
it has all its teeth it may be allowed animal food, and not before: 
the quantity of its food should be attended to as much as the 
quality ; children require no change of food to stimulate their 
appetites: air and exercise cannot be secured to them too libe- 
rally: cleanliness and frequent washing are essential to their 
comfort; they should be clothed in flannel; and their clothes 
should fit them so loosely as not to produce the slightest effect 
of pressure. 


XXVIII. ON CLOTHING*. 


A very striking fact, exhibited by the Bills of Mortality, is the 
very large proportion of persons who die of consumption. The 
number for 1827 is 5372, being very nearly a fourth of the whole 
deaths ofthe year. Itis not our intention to enter into any general 
remarks upon the nature ofthat fatal disease. In very many cases 
the origin of a consumption is an ordinary cold; and that cold is 
frequently taken through the want of a proper attention to clothing, 
particularly in females. We shall, therefore, offer a few general 


tian paper is an abridgement, by the author, of an Essay in a periodical work 
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remarks upon this subject, so important to the health of all classes 
of persons. — 

Nothing is more necessary to a comfortable state of existence 
than that the body should be kept in nearly an uniform tempera- 
ture. The Almighty wisdom, which made the senses serve as in- 
struments of pleasure for our gratification and of pain for our pro- 
tection, has rendered the feelings arising from excess or deficiency 

"of heat so acute, that we instinctively seek shelter from the scorch- 
ing heat and freezing cold. We bathe our limbs in the cool stream, 
or clothe our bodies with the warm fleece. We court the breeze 
or carefully avoid it. But no efforts to mitigate the injurious effects 
of heat or cold would avail us, if nature had not furnished us, in 
common with other animals (in the peculiar functions of the skin 
and lungs), with a power of preserving the heat of the body uniform, 
under almost every variety of temperature to which the atmosphere 
is liable. The skin, by increase of the perspiration, carries off the 
excess of heat; the lungs, by decomposing the atmosphere, supply 
the loss :—so that the intern parts of the body are preserved at a 
temperature of about ninety-eight' degrees, under all circumstances. 
In addition to the important share which the function of perspira~ 
tion has in regulating the heat of the body; it serves the further 
purpose of an outlet to the constitution, by which it gets rid of 
matters that are no longer useful in its economy. 

The excretory function of thée'skin is of such paramount im- 
portance to health, that we ought at all times to direct our atten- 
tion to the means of securing its being duly performed ; for if the 
matters that ought to be' thrown out of the body by the pores of 
the skin are retained, they invariably prove injurious. When speak- 
ing of the excrementitious matter of the skin, we do not mean the 
sensible moisture which is poured out in hot weather, or when the 
body is heated by exercise; but a matter which is too subtile for 
the senses to take cognizance of—which is continually passing off 
from every part of the body, and which has been called the insen- 
sible perspiration: This insensible perspiration is the true excre- 
tion of the skin. : 

A suppression of the insensible perspiration is a prevailing 
symptom in almost all diseases. It is the sole cause of many fevers. 
The purgings that occur in hot weather are generally occasioned 
by zt, and not by the fruits of the season, as is commonly sup- 
posed. Very many chronic diseases have no other cause. In 
warm weather, and particularly in hot climates, the functions of 
the skin being prodigiously increased, all the consequences of in- 
terrupting them are proportionably dangerous. 

Besides the function of perspiration, the skin has, in common 
with every other surface of the body, a process, by means of ap- 
propriate vessels, of absorbing or taking up, and conveying into 
the blood vessels, any thing that may be in contact with it; it is 
also the part on which the organ of feeling or touch is distributed. 

The skin is supplied with glands, which provide an oily matter 
that renders it impervious to water, and thus secures the evapo- 
ration of the sensible perspiration. Were this oily —s deficient, 
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the skin would become sodden, as is the case when it has been re- 
moved,—a fact to be observed in the hands of washerwomen, when 
it is destroyed by the solvent powers of the soap. The hair serves as 
so many capillary tubes to conduct the perspired fluid from the skin. 

_ The three powers of the skin—perspiration, absorption, and feel- 
ing, are so dependent oneach other, that it is impossible for one to 
be deranged without the other two being also disordered. For if a 
man be exposed to a frosty atmosphere, in a state of inactivity, or 
without sufficient clothing, till his limbs become stiff and his skin 
insensible, the vessels that excite the perspiration and the absorbent 
vessels partake of the torpor that has seized on the nerves of feel- 
ing, nor will they regain their lost activity till the sensibility be 
completely restored. The danger of suddenly attempting to restore 
sensibility to frozen parts is well known. If the addition of warmth 
be not very gradual, the vitality of the part will be destroyed. 

This consideration of the functions of the skin will at once point 
out the necessity of an especial attention, in a fickle climate, to the 
subject of clothing. . Every one’s experience must have shown him 
how extremely capricious the weather is in this country. Our ex- 
perience of this great inconstancy in the temperature of the air 

ht to have instructed us how to secure ourselves from its effects. 
chief end proposed by clothing ought to be protection from 
the cold; and it never can be too deeply impressed on the mind 
(especially of those who have the care of children), that a degree 
of cold that amounts to shivering cannot be felt, under any circum- 
stances, without injury to the health; and that the strongest con- 
stitution cannot resist the benumbing influence of a sensation of 
cold constantly present, even though it be so moderate-as not to 
Occasion immediate complaint, or to induce the sufferer to seek 
wegen from it. This degree of cold often lays the foundation of 
whole host of chronic diseases, foremost amongst which are 
- Persons engaged in sedentary employments mus con- 
under the influence of this degree of cold, unless the vp 
ment in which they work is heated to a degree that subjects them, 
on leaving it, to all the dangers of a sudden transition, as it were 
from summer to winter. The inactivity to which such persons are 
condemned, by weakening the body, renders it incapable of main- 
taining the degree of warmth necessary to comfort, without ad- 
ditional clothing or fire. Under such circumstances a sufficient 
uantity of clothing of a proper quality, with the apartment mo- 
tely warmed and well ventilated, ought to be preferred, for 
keeping up the requisite degree of warmth, to any means of heat- 
ing the air of the room so much as to render any increase of clothing 
unnecessary. To heat the air of an apartment much above the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, we must shut out the ex- 
ternal air ;—the air also becomes extremely rarefied and dry, which 
circumstances make it doubly dangerous to pass from it to the cold 
raw external air. But in leaving a moderately well warmed 
room, if properly clothed, the change is not felt; and the full 
advantage of exercise is derived from any opportunity of taking it. 
that may occur. 
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The only kind of dress that can afford the protection required 
by the changes of temperature to which this climate is liable, is 
woollen. Nor will it be of much avail that woollen be worn, unless 
so much of it be worn, and it be so worn as effectually to keep out 
the cold. Those who would receive the advantage which the wear- 
ing woollen is capable of affording, must wear it next the skin ; 
for it is in this situation only that its health-preserving power can 
be felt. The great advantages of Woollen cloth are briefly these ; 
the readiness with which it allows the escape of the matter of per- 
pp through its texture—its power of preserving the sensation 
of warmth to the skin under all circumstances—the difficulty there 
is in making it thoroughly wet—the slowness with which it con- 
ducts heat—the softness, lightness, and pliancy of its texture. 

Cotton cloth, though it differs but little from linen, approaches 
nearer to the nature of woollen, and on that account must be es- 
teemed as the next best substance of which clothing may be made. 

Silk is the next in point of excellence, but it is very inferior to: 
cotton in every respect. 

Linen possesses the contrary of most of the properties enumerated 
as excellences in woollen. It retains the matter of perspiration in 
its texture, and speedily becomes imbued with it ;—it gives an un- 
pleasant sensation of cold to the skin ;—it is very readily saturated 
with moisture, and it conducts heat too rapidly. It is, indeed, the 
worst of all the substances in use, being the least qualified to answer 
the purposes of clothing. 

There are several prevailing errors in the mode of adapting clothes 
to the figure of the body, particularly amongst females. Clothes 
should be so made as to allow the body the full exercise of all its mo- 
tions. The neglect of this precaution is productive of more mischief 
than is penerally believed. The misery and suffering arising from it 
begin whi 


kinds; but as they approach to womanhood, they are again put 
into trammels in the forms of stays. The bad consequences of the 
wet of stays are not immediately obvious, but they are not 


e less certain on that account ; the girl writhes and twists to avoid 


the pinching, which must necessarily attend the commencement of 
wearing stays tightly laced ; the posture in which she finds ease. 
is the one in which she will constantly be, until at last she will not 
be comfortable in any other, even when she is freed from the ‘pres-. 


sure that originally obliged her to adopt it. In this way most of © 


the deformities to which young people are subject originate; pro- 
jecting shoulders and hips, and twistings of the back-bone have 
very rarely any other cause, and, unfortunately, it is not often that 
they are perceived until they have become considerable, and have 
existed too long to admit of remedy. ha Pues 

But these are minor evils ; for though the deformity is in itself 
bad yaa it is not to be compared with the devastation that is 
made on 


e we are yet in the cradle. When they have escaped 
from the nurses’ hands, boys are left to nature. Girls have for’ 
awhile the same chance as boys ina freedom from bandages of all’ 


e health, by the excessive pressure of the impeding 
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the functions of the stomach and bowels. The intestines of all 
animals have a motion similar to that by which the earth-worm 
moves itself forward, which enables them to force on their contents: 
it is called the peristaltic motion of the intestines. If this motion 
should cease, no nourishment could be conveyed into the body, and 
the bowels could not be relieved of the undigested remains of the 
food. Ifthis motion be impeded, these processes are proportion- 
ably injured. Can it be supposed but that such considerable 
pressure must interrupt this necessary motion? That it does is 
pretty evident by the indigestions, flatulencies, pains in the sides, 
and sluggish bowels, with which many young women are more or 
less affected. 

It is not enough that the stays are laced so tight as scarcely to 
leave room for women to breathe, but the mischief which such 
pressure would occasion is greatly increased, by a stiff piece of 
whalebone or steel introduced in front. When in a sitting posture, 
nature directs us for our ease to bend the body gently forwards ; 
but to many women this indulgence, and the advantages of it, are 
denied. 1 females, particularly those who are engaged in seden- 
tary employments, would do well to wear stays made of some soft 
and warm material, which would protect them from the cold, and 
afford a moderate support, such as might be worn without injury ; 
and if they must wear bones or steel to stiffen them, to take care 
that they leave themselves full power to assume any posture that 
is conducive to their comfort. 


XXVIII. INTEMPERATE USE OF SPIRITUOUS 
LIQUORS. | 


A Committe: of the House of Commons, in their Report upon 
the Police of the Metropolis in the late Session of Parliament, ex- 
press their belief that the increase of criminal commitments has 
partly been produced by the extremely low price at which spirituous 
liquors are sold. Since the reduction of the duties upon gin, the 
quantity of drunkenness in London, and we fear in most 1 
towns, has certainly increased ; and there can be no doubt whatever 
of the demoralizing effects of such a habit. The most effectual 
way to restrain the beginnings of this vice, is to point out the per- 
sonal consequences to which it directly leads—consequences so 
affecting the health and happiness of mankind, that a reasonable 
person can only wonder that the temptation to a brief forgetfulness 
of real or mangpeary ills is strong enough to produce an indifference 
to these certain and well-known results. 

As this book will fall into the hands of many artisans who, from. 
sedentary habits, and evil examples, are particularly open to the 
seductions of spirituous liquors, we reprint a passage from Dr.. 
Willan’s Reports on the Diseases in London :— 

“On comparing my own observations with the bills of mortality, 
I ‘am convinced, that considerably more than one-eighth of all 
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the deaths which take place in the metropolis, in persons above 
twenty years old, happen prematurely through excess in drinking 
spirits. These pernicious liquors are generally supposed to have 
an immediate and specific effect on the liver; which has been 
found after death, in drinkers of spirits, hardened or altered as to 
its texture, discoloured, and diminished. It appears, however, that 
the stomach and bowels suffer first from the use of spirits, and that 
their baneful influence is afterwards extended gradually to every 
part of the body, producing the following symptoms :— 

“‘ Ist. Indigestion, attended with a disrelish of plain food; with 
frequent nausea, and oppressive pains at the stomach; together 
with an inexpressible sensation of sinking, faintness, and horror; 
with sudden convulsive discharges from the stomach into the mouth, 
of a clear acid or sweetish fluid.—2d. Racking pains, and violent 
contractions of the bowels. These symptoms often return periodi- 
cally, about four o'clock in the morning, being attended with ex- 
treme depression, or languor, a Shortness of breath, and the most 
dreadful apprehensions.—3d. In persons of a sanguine habit, te- 
dious inflammations of the membrane which covers the bowels, 
producing intense pain, so that the slightest pressure on the belly 
cannot be endured.—4th. Swelling of the body, emaciation of the 
limbs, with frequent cramps ; and pains of the joints, finally set- 
tling in the soles of the feet. These symptoms are succeeded by a 
degree of palsy, or, at least, an incapacity of moving the limbs with 
any considerable effect.—5th. Sallowness of complexion, with dry- 
ness and scaliness of the skin. As the powers of circulation are 
more and more impaired, the red vessels disappear from the white 
of the eye; the secretion of bile is imperfectly performed; and the 
small hairs of the skin fall off, leaving the surface, especially of the 
lower extremities, very smooth and shining.—6éth. Jaundice and 
dropsical swellings of the legs, with general redness or inflamma- 
tion of the skin, terminating in black pete and gangrenous ulcers. 
—7th. Ulcers in the mouth, throat, &c. and an offensive smell 
ef the breath, similar to that of rotten apples—8th. Profuse dis- 
charges of blood from the nostrils, stomach, bowels, kidneys, or 
bladder ; and from the lungs, in persons of a consumptive habit.— 
9th. An entire change in the state of mind. At first, low spirits, 
strange sensations, and groundless fears, alternate with unseason- 
able and often boisterous mirth: a degree of stupidity, or confu- 
sion of ideas, succeeds. The memory, and the faculties depend- 
ing on it, being impaired, there takes place an indifference towards 
usual occupations, and accustomed society or amusements. No 
interest is taken in the concerns of others; no love, no sym- 
pathy remains. Even natural] affection to nearest relatives is gra- 
dually extinguished, and the moral sense seems obliterated, The 
wretched victims of a fatal poison fall, at length, into a state of 
fatuity; and die with the powers both of body and mind wholly 
exhausted. Some, after repeated fits of derangement, expire 
in a sudden and violent phrenzy. Some are hurried out of the 
world by apoplexies; others perish by the slower process of jaun- 
dice, dropsy, internal ulcers, and mortification in the eel 
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XXIX. TREATMENT IN CASES OF APPARENT 
DEATH. © 


Some of the most’ common accidents by which many persons are 
hurried out of existence, such as drowning, suffocation by gases, 
and other casualties, often occur in places where it is impossible 
to procure immediate medical assistance. In these cases, a prompt 
use of a few simple remedies might probably save the lives of many 
valuable members of the community. The Humane Society has 
published some important directions in these matters, the sub- 
stance of which appears very clearly stated in the following paper, 
which was drawn up by Mr. Aaron, a surgeon of Birmingham :— 


TREATMENT OF DROWNED PERSONS. 


_ 1. Remove the body on a plank or hurdle, with the head un- 
covered and elevated, to the nearest convenient place ; or, if it be 
far to such place, first strip the body of the wet clothes, dry it care- 
fully, and with as little rubbing as possible, and put on it some of 
the spare clothes of bystanders. 

_ 2, On arriving at the intended place, Po the body in a room 
where there is a fire, lay a mattress, or folded blanket, on a table 
of convenient height, and, placing it near the fire, lay the body 
upon it, keeping the head and chest constantly elevated. Admit 
no more than six or seven persons, who will be quite sufficient for 
every necessary purpose. . 

3. Let part of these immediately begin to apply dry warmth in 
every possible:way, such as hot bricks and bottles of hot water, 
wrapped in flannel, bags of hot sand, &c., to the soles of the feet, 
palms of the hands, armpits, &c., and hot flannels upon the body 
and limbs ; while the others, at the same time, commence artificial 
respiration in the following manner :— 
__ 4, While one closes the mouth and one nostril, let another insert 
the pipe of a pair of bellows in the other nostril, and blow a mo- 
derate quantity of air gently into the lungs; the mouth and nostrils 
-being then unclosed, the chest and pit of the stomach must be gently 

ressed, to expel the air; a fresh portion of air is then to be blown 
in again, and again expelled in the same manner. This must be 
continued, uninterruptedly, for three or four hours, if recovery does 
not take place sooner, before the attempt at restoration should be 
abandoned. 

5. After this has been done a few times, rub the body and limbs 
of the person with a dry hand, or with dry warm flannels, but not 
so as to interfere with the process No. 4. ; 
_ 6. A glyster, with an ounce or two of table salt, and a little 
mustard, in half-a-pint (not more) of warm water, may be given. 

7. Smelling salts, or the fumes of brown paper, or feathers 
burnt, may be passed under the nose occasionally, but not held 


_ 8. If recovery takes place, as soon as the person is able to swal- 
low, some warm brandy, or wine and water, should be given at 
intervals, continuing the rubbing and artificial respiration till the 
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natural breathing is fully established, when the person should be 
put Ghto a warm bed, be carefully watched for some time; and 
occasionally supplied with small quantities of light nutritious food. 
Fresh air should be allowed freely to enter the room. 

-N.B. Ifthe accident has —— in the winter, and the body 
is frozen, warmth must be applied very gradually, as recommended 
in the treatment of persons exposed to intense cold.. 


TREATMENT OF PERSONS HANGED. 

_ Remove the cord sopendately and proceed exactly as for a 
drowned person: except that medical assistance should be obtained, 
as soon as possible, to open a vein in the neck. 


TREATMENT OF PERSONS SUFFOCATED BY NOXIOUS GASES. 


If the body is yet warm, it should be freely exposed to a draught 
of fresh air; and cold water should be dashed over the head and 
chest. In other respects, it should be treated exactly as a 
pont person. Ifthe body is cold, warmth must be applied at 

st. 


TREATMENT OF PERSONS EXPOSED TO INTENSE COLD. 


' 1. Rub the body for a few minutes gently with snow, or melted 
ice, or if these cannot be had, with the coldest water that can be 
procured. Afterwards add small quantities of hot water, at in- 
tervals, to increase the warmth very gradually. , 

2. Use artificial respiration, and as soon as the person can swal- 
iow, give warm cordials, at first in very small quantities. 


TREATMENT OF PERSONS IN A STATE OF EXCESSIVE 
INTOXICATION. 


. 1, These persons should have all tight parts of their dress 
loosened, the head should be covered with a cloth wet with cold 
water, and vomiting should be excited as quickly as possible, either 
by an emetic, or if the person cannot swallow, by tickling the throat 
with a feather, or the finger. . 

2. Glysters of salt and water should be given, and the person 
kept in the upright posture; and the head, on no account, be al- 
lowed to hang down. If recovery does not take place soon, mus 
tard poultices should be applied to the feet; and ifthe extremities 
become cold, warmth and friction should be perseveringly used.” - 


Norz.—It may be essential to add that the lives of persons aps 
parently dead are sometimes wholly placed beyond the power of 
restoration, by the injudicious treatment of those who witness the 
accident. A very common error is toshake the body ofa drowned 
person violently, or to hold it up by the feet. The use of all the 
remedies employed in cases of drowning is to excite the action of 
the lungs, the suspension of which action is the cause of death: 
To hold a body up by the heels is, of all other positions, the most 
calculated to prevent the lungs being again put in motion; and the 

tice has, we doubt not, often produced that death which it was 
intended to avert. 
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XXX. ON ECONOMY IN THE USE OF BREAD 
AND FLOUR. 


In the spring of the present year, a voluminous Report was pre- 
sented to Parliament by an agent of Government, Mr. Jacob, on 
the State of Agriculture in Europe, and on the Trade in Corn, 
One of the most important matters in that Report related to an 
alleged general deficiency of the stock of Bread-Corn in Europe; 
which deficiency had principally arisen from the increase of culti- 
vation not having kept pace with the increase of — In 
this country, the great improvements in agriculture have enabled 
us to provide for an increase in the number of inhabitants, 
amounting by computation to sixteen per cent. in ten years, with- 
out deriving much assistance from the rs corn-markets. It 
has, however, been pretty clearly ascertained that the stock of corn 
on hand,—that is, the surplus remaining after the consumption 
between harvest and harvest,—has been gradually diminishing, till 
it has become nearly exhausted. 

If these alleged circumstances be correct, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt their accuracy, the ome of this country must rely 
almost entirely upon the produce of the late harvest for the princi- 

al necessary of life, till the period of the next harvest arrive. 
There is reason to believe that the crop of the present year was a 
short one ;—nearly a fifth of that crop will, of necessity, be re- 
uired for seed;—and it is probable that we shall be unable to 
obtain corn from abroad, except at very high prices. In France, 
measures have already been taken by the government to prevent 
exportation. 
ith the probabilities before us, derived from these facts, of the 
price of bread being considerably advanced during the next seven 
or eight months—for the price will be regulated by the supply— 
it becomes the positive duty ofevery family, whether rich or poor, 
to diminish the consumption of flour and bread in every possible 
way. An evil foreseen is half averted; and the worst effects of 
such an evil as that of a scarcity of wheat, may be almost en- 
tirely prevented, if the foresight produce prudence and economy, 
But this frugality must be begun in time. If the heads of families, 
and of public institutions, delay their economy till bread become 
frightfully dear, they may be compelled to endure a positive priva- 
tion, instead of submitting to a trifling change in their usual modes 
of living. That we may assist, as far as possible, that disposition 
to economy which must be produced by a careful consideration 
of this subject, we shall collect, from various sources, some general 
observations on the duty of saving,—offer a few practical hints for 
economy in the use of bread and flour,—and supply an account of 
the best substitutes for these important articles of food. 

In 1799, which many will still remember as a year of great 
privation, the attention of all classes was directed to the important 
subject of this species of economy. The late Bishop of Durham, 
a very benevolent prelate, then addressed a circular letter to the 
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magistrates of the county Palatine of Durham, containing a great 
deal of wholesome advice to the rich as well as to the poor. The 
following passages appear to us deserving of the most careful 
attention :— 

‘“A long series of wet and unseasonable weather has greatly 
affected the crops of corn this year, particularly in the northern 
counties, and in some other parts of England, where the coldness. 
of the soil, and the humidity of the atmosphere, are unfavourable to 
the ripening of wheat. I therefore conceive it to be the duty of the 
other classes of society in this kingdom to take speedy and effectual 
measures for diminishing and preventing, as far as lies in their 
power, the distress which the poor might otherwise be subjected 
to, in the course of the ensuing winter, from the scarcity, and con- 
sequent high price, of a very material article of life to all, but 
especially to them. Far from apprehending any alarm or incon- 
venience from the adoption of proper measures to alleviate this. 
impending evil, it appears to me that the best method of prevent- 
ing anxiety, and of quieting the minds of the poor, will be for the 
rest of their fellow-subjects to take immediate steps for their relief. 
When the cottager finds the charitable and Christian care of his 
more opulent neighbours anticipating his wants, and providing for 
his comforts, it is impossible but his apprehensions must be les- 
sened, at the same time that his good habits and orderly disposi- 
tions will be augmented. 

“In addressing you upon this subject, I think it necessary to 
mention a common error, with regard to the relief of the poor in 
times of scarcity ; and to state to you, in strong and unqualified 
language, that whenever the produce of a country and the quantity 
of food are insufficient for a// the inhabitants, nothing less than an 
additional supply of food from abroad, or an improved economy in 
the use and application of it, can give substantial relief. We- 
deceive ourselves, and rather do prejudice than afford assistance- 
to the general condition of the poor, by attempting to relieve them. 
in any other way. There is nothing more benevolent in intention, 
more plausible in theory, or more desirable in effect, than, upon a. 
scarcity, that the contributions of the wealthy should supply a fund 
for purchasing bread and meat, to be given to all the poor of every 
description ; and to be distributed with such bounty and imparti- 
ality as to relieve add their distresses. But, however abundant 
the funds of charity might be, the experience of a short time 
would prove that such a well-meant, but unadvised plan could 
only increase the scarcity, and enhance the price of provisions, to 
the essential injury of the poor, as well as of all the other imha- 
bitants of the country ; and that, while it was affording a momen- 
tary supply, it must operate to diminish prematurely the common 
stock, and, with it, the means of subsistence, not only of the 
other classes, but of the very persons whose benefit and support 
was the great object in view. 

“In the improved management of those means of subsistence. 
which Providence hath bestowed upon us, much is to be done for 
the well-being and increased comfort of the poor ; 7 in this, as 
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in every thing else, a large portion of the operative effect of pre- 
t and upon the efficacy of wale, 


The indiscriminate praise of hospitality and generosity is fre- 
quently given to wasteful habits in the houses of the opulent. In 
entiful seasons, such unmerited commendation may pass unno- 
iced and uncensured; but, during periods of scarcity, when the 
pressure of distress bears heavy on the needy and the destitute, I 
would request all the other orders of society to consider how much 
injury they may do to their necessitous brethren by actual waste, 
and by pernicious example ;—I would request them to consider 
that, when the means of subsistence are barely adequate to the 
demands of population, every portion of food that is wasted within 
their houses occasions the privation of the support of life to one 
at least of their fellow-creatures. . 
_ It is on this principle that I earnestly recommend in private 
houses, and also in all public establishments, the economy of food, 
particularly in the use of wheat, which the habits of the English 
cottager have now made so necessary an article of life. Other in- 
dividuals, and those who are maintained in public establishments, 
do, in general, possess more variety, and a greater proportion of 
nourishing food, than the cottager, and can therefore with more 
facility and less self-denial adopt the use of other substitutes for 
wheat flour ; and their example will be of incalculable service in 
reconciling the cottager to that which is at present essential to his 
own welfare.” 

It would be difficult to add any general remarks to these very 
judicious and forcible observations, which are. conceived in the 
true spirit of benevolence, regulated, as all benevolence ought 
to be, by sound discretion. 

One of the most essential rules in the economy of bread, which 
it would be well to practise at.all times, is, not to eat new bread. 
New bread may be agreeable to some persons, but it is most un- 
wholesome, and does not afford by any means so much nourishment 
as bread two or three days old. In the scarcity of 1799, bakers 
were wisely prevented selling bread that was not twenty-four 
hours old. 

Amongst the most useful and nutritious substitutes for wheat, and 
which has the advantage of correcting the unwholesome properties 
of bad flour, is rice. During the scarcity of wheat in July, 1795, 
one of the measures adopted at the Foundling Hospital, with a 
view of lessening the consumption of flour, was the substitution of 
rice puddings for those of flour ; which, by the table of diet, were 
used for the children’s dinner twice a-week. The flour puddings, 
for each day, had taken about 168 lb. weight of flour; the rice 
puddings, substituted in their place, required only 21 Ib. of rice, to 
make the same quantity of pudding ; the result of the experiment. 
being that, ina baked pudding made with milk, one pound of rice. 
will go very nearly as far as eight pounds of flour. 

Rice contains a great deal of nutriment in a small compass, and 
does not pass so quickly off the stomach, as some other substitutes. 
for wheat-flour do. It is a good ingredient in bread. Boila quarter, 
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of a pound of rice till it is quite soft; then put it on the back 
part of a sieve to drain it; and when it is cold, mix it with three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, a tea-cupful of yeast, a tea-cupful of 
milk, and a small table-spoonful of salt. t it stand for three 
hours ; then knead it up ; and roll itin about a handful of flour, so 
as to make the outside dry enough to putinto the oven. About an 
hour and a quarter will bake it; and it will produce one pound 
fourteen ounces of very good white bread. It should not be eaten 
till it is two days oid. 

The general use of that most valuable root, the potatoe, renders 
any observations upon its qualities quite unnecessary. It must 
not, however, be imagined, that potatoes contain the same nu- 
tritive powers as bread, weight for weight. It has been estimated, 
as the result of experiments by two French chemists, MM. Percy, 
and Vauquelin, that one pound of good bread is equal to two 
pounds and a half or three pounds of potatoes ; and that 75 pounds 
of bread, and 30 of meat, are equal to 300 pounds of potatoes. 
Potatoes are superior in nutriment to turnips and carrots—three 
parts of turnips, or two of carrots, being equal to one of potatoes. 

Large quantities of potatoes are wasted in many families by 
bad modes of cooking them. In Lancashire they are generally 
admirably dressed ;—and there, —) the practice in the 
Southern parts of England, they are first peeled. The larger 
potatoes are cut in pieces of the same size as the smaller ones, so 
that they may boil equally ; a little salt is thrown into the water 
before it begins to boil; when they are done thoroughly the water 
is poured from them; and the saucepan is placed for a very short 
time on the fire to dry them, and that all may be equally dried, the 
pan is shaken, that those at the bottom may be brought to the 


The following are Count Rumford’s directions for boiling po- 
tatoes ;—which differ materially from the preceding, in the circume 
stance that the root is neither pared nor scraped before boiling :-— 

“The potatoes should be, as much as possible, of the same size, 
and the large and small ones boiled separately. They must be 
washed clean, and, without paring or scraping, put in a pot with 
cold water, not sufficient to cover them, as they will produce. 
themselves, before they boil, a considerable quantity of fluid. 
They do not admit being put into a vessel of boiling water, like 
greens. If the potatoes are tolerably large, it will be necessary, 
as soon as they begin to boil, to throwin some cold water, and 
occasionally to repeat it, till the potatoes are boiled to the heart, 
(which will take from half an hour to an hourand a quarter, 
according to the size ;) they will otherwise crack, and burst to 
pieces on the outside, whilst the inside will be nearly in a crude 
state, and consequently very unpalateable and unwholesome. 
During the boiling, throwing in a little salt occasionally is found 
a great improvement; and it is certain that the slower they are 
cooked the better. When boiled, pour off the water, and evaporate 
the moisture, by replacing the vessel in which the potatoes were 
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boiled once more over the fire. This makes them remarkably dry 
and mealy. They should be brought to tablé with the skins on, 
and eaten with a little salt, as bread.” 

There are various modes of applying potatoes in cookery, which 
may economize the use of flour. An excellent dish, for instance, 
is made by forming the crust of a sort of pasty with mashed 
potatoes. To do this effectually, a tin pan should be made with 
a false bottom full of small holes, like a colander, from which 

roceeds a tube of about six inches in height. Meat of any sort 
is placed at the bottom of the pan, salted and peppered, and 
covered with a little water. The false bottom is then put upon 
its ledges, which are about two inches from the real bottom, and 
upon this the mashed potatoes are heaped till they fill the whole 
dish. When baked, enough of the steam from the meat ascends 
through the small holes into the potatoes, to make them savoury ; 
and the rest of the steam is diachengea by the pipe which runs 
through to the top of the dish. 

It will be sometimes found economical to bake bread at home. 
This will be in cases where remoteness from towns may render its 
manufacture cheaper than its purchase. Generally, to manufacture 
an article at home is ot to economize—because the saving pro- 
duced by the division of labour is not obtained. If the flour is 
new, after a wet season, carbonate of ammonia, of a pure quality, 
dissolved in warm water, and introduced into the dough when stiff, 
will remove all unpleasant effects, and make the bread quite light. 
The quantity required is 1oz. to 14lbs. of flour. 

The weight of bread is considerably increased, by using bran 
water in kneading the dough. Three pounds of bran, boiled for 
an hour, is the proportion for 28lbs of flour. 

The following is a plan for introducing potatoes into wheaten: 
bread :—Boil five pounds of potatoes well, then dry them over a fire 
or in the oven until they fall to pieces and become flour, which they 
will do, if properly managed; them make of them a batter, of 
the consistency of thick gruel: strain this through a coarse sieve 
or colander, then mix this, instead of water, with twenty pounds 
of flour. If the yeast be good, the bread thus made will be as 
light and agreeable as that made of all flour. 


We have thus offered a few plain observations which may 
tend at all seasons to advance the great object of frugal house- 
keeping, and may be of national benefit in times of dearness. 
It is possible that there may be no real causes for apprehending a 
great deficiency in our supply of wheat; but it must produce 


pr rag to economize in the use of this, or any other necessary 
of life. 
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XXXI. ESTABLISHMENTS IN HOLLAND FOR THE 
RELIEF OF MENDICITY. 


Tue public attention of Europe has of late been directed to some 
novel and very interesting establishments in Holland, which have 
acquired the name-of “‘ Pauper Colonies.” The object of these 
institutions is to remove those persons who are a burden to 
society, to the poorest waste lands, where, under judicious regula- 
tions, they have been enabled to provide for their own subsistence. 
The best account that we have seen of these establishments has 
been published by Mr. Jacob, the reporter on the Corn trade. 

Of the Pauper Colonies, the one which Mr. Jacob selects for 
illustration, is that of Fredericks Oord. The originator of this 
scheme was General Van den Bosch. The general, while in the 
island of Java, had formed a connexion with a Chinese mandarin, 
whose skill in farming he had admired, and who had under him a 
colony of emigrant Chinese. On his return to Europe, General 
Van den Bosch laid before the King of the Netherlands a plan for 
a pauper establishment, which at once met with the royal patron- 

A public meeting was held at the Hague in 1818, anda 
Society of Beneficence formed, and two committees organized for 
its management. The first, or Committee of Beneficence, consists 
of twelve members,—or a president, two assistants or assessors, 
and nine members, one of whom acts as secretary. The president 
was appointed for life, the assessors annually, but capable of being 
re-elected; and the president was Prince Frederick, the second 
son of the king. The members form four sub-committees ; 
finance, instruction, correspondence, and general purposes ; the 
first and second having each an assessor for chairman, and the 
others choosing their own. 

The second committee, or Committee of Superintendence, con- 
sists of twenty-four members, who elect their own president and 
secretary. This committee examines and audits the accounts, and 
watches the expenditure and operations of the society. 

Having received the sanction of the king, the society was re- 
commended to all the local authorities, and soon found itself in 

ossession of 5380/., obtained from more than 20,000 members. 
ith these funds, having been enabled to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, the society purchased the estate of Westerbech Sloot, 
on the east side of the Zuyder Zee, and not far from the town of 
Steenwyk. This estate cost them 4,660/.; and it contained from 
1200 to 1300 acres, about 200 of which was under a sort of culture, 
or covered with bad wood, and the rest a mere heath. They let 
the cultivated land, about one-tenth of the whole; deepened the 
Aa (which runs through the estate), so that it is navigable for 
boats, and built store-houses, a school, and dwellings for about 
fifty-two: families, of from six to eight persons each. Their oper- 
ations were begun in September, 1818; by the 10th of November- 
ris houses were ready; and the communes sent some poor 
amilies, 
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The total expense of each family, in English money, was as fol- 
£ 3. 

Building each house 41 13 
Furniture and implements’. 8 6 

Two cows, or one cow and ten sheep . 12 10 
Cultivation and seed, first year 33 6 
Advances in provisions . 4 3 
Advances of other kinds 4 3 

Flax and wool to 16 13 

Seven acres uncultivated land, net 8 6 


Total establishment . £14113 4 


This estimate is between 22/. and 23/. for each individual, and 
they are expected to repay it to the society in rent and labour, 
besides maintaining themselves, in about sixteen years. Each al- 
lotment of seven acres is laid out in a rectangle, having the house 
toward the road with one end, and the other reaching fifty feet into 
the allotment. The dwelling occupies the part next the road, then 
comes the barn, after that the stalls for the cattle, and behind these 
the reservoir for manure, in which every particle of vegetable and 
animal refuse is carefully made up into compost, with the heath 
and moss of the land; the preparation of this compost being one 
of the most essential of their labours. Thecoldnists are subjected 
toa kind of military regulation, all their work being done by the 
piece ; they assemble at six in the morning in summer and winter, 
and those who do not answer to their names at the roll-call, get no 
wages for the day. When the labour of the day is over, each re- 
eeives a ticket stating the amount of wages; and for that he may 
procure food from the store at fixed rates. Those who are at first 
unable to support themselves, obtain credit for a short period. 
The women spin, weave, and knit, at first from purchased wool 
and flax, but as soon as possible from the produce of their own 
flocks and fields. A day and a half's work every week is allowed 
for the support of the sick, the infirm, and those who are not fit 
for labour ; and for this, those who work are allowed one shilling’ 
per day in summer, and eightpence in the winter. The whole of 
the necessaries and appointments are regularly inspected with mi- 
litary care, and such as have been wasteful are obliged to make 
good what they have destroyed. It will be borne in mind, that the 
whole stock out of which each family of seven or eight persons is 
to find support, and, if they can, effect some savings, is the stock of 
14117. 13s. 4d., and the seven acres of waste land, which is of a de- 
scription not the most susceptible of cultivation. The careful pre- 
= of manure, the most remarkable feature in Chinese hus- 

andry, is the grand resource ; and the result is most encouraging, 
as anexample of how much regularity and perseverance may effect 
with small means. As the preparation of manure is still very imper- 
fectly understood in this country, and as many families throw away 
what constitutes with these colonies the elements of prosperity, we- 
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give some details from Mr. Jacob's book, the utility of which must: 
compensate for their homeliness. 
* When the house and barn are built, the soil formed, by mixing 
sand and clay, to a consistence which makes it sufficiently re- 
fentive of moisture, the land manured, dug, and one crop sowed 
or planted on it, then a family, consisting of from six to eight 
persons, is fixed on it at an expense, as before stated, of 1412. 
13s. 4d. To enable this household to subsist, to pay the rent, 
and to save something, it is necessary that very intense manuring 
must be persevered in. The directors therefore require, and by. 
their enforcement of the prescribed regulations, indeed, compel 
each family to provide sufficient manure to dress the whole of the 
land every year. For this purpose each household must provide 
itself with three hundred fodder of manure, yearly ; or, in English 
terms, one hundred and fifty tons, or at the rate of more; 
than twenty tons to each acre. When it is considered that few 
of our best English farmers can apply one half that quantity of 
manure, it will not appear wonderful that seven acres should be- 
made to provide for the sustenance of the same number of 
persons, and leave a surplus to pay rent and to form a reserve of 
savings. On each farm the live stock of two cows, or one cow 
and ten sheep, to which may be added pigs, would not nearly 
enable the cultivator to manure his small portion of land once even, 
in four or five years. 
_ It hence becomes necessary to form masses of compost, the. 
collecting the materials for which forms the greater part of the 
employment of the colonists. These masses are created almost 
wholly by manual labour, of that kind which, but for such an 
application of it, would be wholly lost to the community. As 
straw is at best, in the early period, not abundant, and as that 
from the corn must at first be chiefly used as food for the cattle 
or for covering to the houses, other materials, which the heaths 
furnish, are resorted to in order to make beds for the cattle. The 
heath land is pared, but the operation is to cut with the spade a 
very thin slice of the earth, and not to the bottom of the roots of 
the plants, that they may, as they soon will do, shoot again 
the parings are not only made thin, but in narrow strips or small 
spots. Thus but little soil is taken away, and the roots, though 
cut, are not all of them destroyed; the parts that are left bare 
are protected from being too much dried up by the sun and wind, 
and the seed of the ripe heather is scattered over the spaces left 
bare near them, and soon bring forth the same plants.—By this 
operation there is a constant succession provided of healthy ma- 
terial. 

_ This paring for the heath is a joint operation performed by the 
men in a kind of military lines. The society pays each for the 
work he performs, and when the average cost is ascertained, the 
sods are sold to the several households at the same price, and are 
carried to their respective farms in small one-horse carts, which 
are kept by the society for that, and for similar purposes, to which 
mere manual labour cannot be so beneficially applied. When. 
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these sods are dried and conveyed to the barns of the colonists, 
they are piled in a kind of stack, and portions of it are pulled out, 
not cut out, to ensure their being broken into small fragments. 
With these the bedding of the cows or sheep, as the case may be, 
is formed. 

The use of bog turf or peat as one of the materials of compost 
is not approved. It impedes the process of fermentation, which 
is the most important part of the preparation of the heaps of 
manure. Another expedient is therefore adopted, by paring the 
second year’s grass land, whether of clover, ray grass, or fiorin. 
These clods, containing a proportion of the roots of the plants 
which have been before harvested from them, and much garden 
mould, become useful auxiliaries to the heathy turf, and spare 
the use of that material which, if solely applied, would require 
almost as much land to supply it as the farm itself. 

The bedding of the cattle with fresh material is performed every 
morning and evening, and remains under them seven days and 
nights, when it is wheeled to the dunghill. Each morning that 
which lies near the hinder part of the cow is thrown forward, 
and the part towards its head takes its place, and fresh heather, 
about a quarter of a fodder, or two hundred and fifty pounds, added 
to the bedding; the same is also done every evening. The sheep 
and pigs are only supplied with fresh heather once a day. It is 
reckoned that ten sheep make an equal quantity of dung with one 
cow. It must be obvious to every one that the changing and con- 
sequent turning over thirteen times must make the mixture of the 
animal and vegetable substances more equably rich; and the 
uniform treading of it must break it into small particles and give 
greater scope to the fermentative putrefaction. 

Each week the stalls are cleaned, and the dung conveyed to the 
place appointed at the back of the barn. Thisis of a round shape, 
from three to four feet in depth. The bottom and sides are walled 
with either clinkers or turf, and made water-tight. It is commonly 
from twelve to fourteen feet in diameter, and sufficiently capacious 
to contain the dung made by the cattle in the course of four weeks. 
The mass is thus composed of portions which have remained from 
four weeks to one day, over which the ashes from the household 
and all the sweepings of the premises are strewed. Adjoining to 
the dung-heap is the reservoir, into which the drainings of the 
stalls are conveyed. Equal care is taken that every other material 
for compost is preserved. In England, little attention is paid to 
these matters; and even in agricultural districts, many of the 
most valuable ingredients for fertilizing the earth (soap-suds, for 
instance) are constantly thrown away. This cesspool containing 
about a hogshead, is never allowed to run over; and if it has not 
rained, is every other day filled up with water, and then with a 
scoop taken up and sprinkled over the heap ofdung. As this heap 
contains four weeks’ dung, or thirty fodder, or fifteen tons, the 
administering fourteen such portions of rich fermenting matter 
must vastly enhance the value of the whole for the purposes of 
vegetation. 
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At the end of the fourth week the dung-hole (called locally the 
gierback) is emptied, and its contents thus again turned over, the 
most putrid parts being by this means brought to the top; it is 
formed into a heap from three to five feet high, and carefully 
covered with sods; by this covering the fermentative heat is pre- 
vented from evaporating, and the rain water is kept from the 
mass, into which, if it penetrated, it would check fermentation. 
When the heap has lain and fermented during one, two, or three 
months, it is carried to the field which is to be manured with it. 
The covering of sods is separated from the heap, and carried to 
the wan drag where it is laid at the bottom of the next monthly 
— tion, and imbibes with it an equal proportion of vegetative 
orce. 

These details will not be considered of little importance, in a 
country like ours, where there is still much waste land to be cul- 
tivated, and many idle and wretched members of society to be 
supported. The mode of rendering poor land fruitful is by the 
application of manure. This is the moving power to be applied 
to cultivation ; it is to agriculture what water, wind, or steam is to 
mechanics. 

The following are the sums of produce and expenditure for each 
family, for one year :— 

Total produce £47 15 0 
Expenses, including rent, (about 12s, an acre) 39 11 8 


Surplus each year £8 3 4 


The desire of gain, and the approbation of the superintendents, 
are, in general, found to be sufficient encouragements both to indus- 
try and good conduct. When these are not enough, forfeiture of 
privileges, confinement, and hard labour are resorted to. There 
are also badges of honour—medals of copper, silver and gold. 
Those who have the copper medal, may leave the colony on Sun- 
days without asking leave ; the silver is given to those who have 
made some savings, and they are allowed to go pi the colony 
in the intervals of labour on working-days ; and when they are 


entitled to the a medal, by having shewn that they clear 20/. 16s, 


8d. a-year by their labour, they are free tenants, and released from 
all the regulations of the colony. These privileges may, however, 
be suspended for offences. 

In the course of seven years from its first establishment, the 
colony of Fredericks Oord contained a population of 6778, in- 
cluding that of Omme Schanze, which is under a more rigid con- 
trol. Among the number were 2174 orphans and foundlings. 
The total number forming all the colonies in Holland were stated 


to Mr. Jacob at 20,000, but he thinks it exaggerated: there were, 


however, 8,000 in North Holland. Every attention is paid to the 
education of the young: 
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Tus establishment of Savings Banks is one of the greatest benefits, 
that has been conferred upon the labouring classes of this country. 
From the years 1817 to 1828 inclusive, the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt received from the Directors of 
Savings Banks, including Friendly Societies, the sum of 13,746,546, 


for which interest was paid by Government at the rate of 4 
cent. It will readily be perceived that a great portion of this large 
sum of money must have been saved by the retrenchment of some 
superfluous expenditure. Banks for Savings have enabled the 
smallest deposits to be securely Reseed to the poor man, with 
same sort of advantage which the rich derive from their money, 
that is, enterest. There 1s therefore every inducement to make an 
effort to save, and a frugal expenditure will enable almost every 
one to save something. Dr. Franklin observes, in his usual forci- 
ble way, that “six pounds a year is but a groat aay. For this 
little sum (which may be daily wasted, either in time or expense, 
unperceived) a man of credit may, on his own security, have the 
constant possession and use of an hundred and twenty pounds.” 
This refers to the borrowing of capital for purposes of trade ;—and 
many humble men, who have acquired the habit of saving the groat 
a day have risen to wealth from such small beginnings. Many, 
however, continue to spend the groat unnecessarily, and are al- 
poor. 
* But it is not essential for a man to be engaged in trade, which 
requires the use of capital, to make it desirable for him to lay by. 
something out of his earnings. The possession of a small sum of 
money beforehand conduces very much to substantial comfort and 
independence. However small may be a man’s income, there is 
one certain way of increasing it—that is by ality ;—and fru- 
gality, commenced early in life, will prevent nearly all the miseries 
and degradations that invariably accompany improvidence. The 
habit of saving is not only valuable in itself, but it leads to habits 
of sobriety, order, and general good conduct ;—and these habits will 
not only enable a man to enjoy life with more zest, and to live longer, 
than the short and dearly-bought gratifications of sensual indulgence, 
but will ensure him to pass through the world with the approbation 
of his own conscience, and to leave it with that inward peace which 
is the best reward of virtue. 
~ A learned and benevolent clergyman of the Church, who has 
been lately raised to the dignity of a Bishop, has pointed out the 
ractical advantages of early savings in a very forcible manner. 
e following is an Extract from ‘“‘ Reco rds of the Creation,” by 
the Rev. J. B. Sumner, now Bishop of Chester :— . 
“ Supposing a prudential system so far established that the average 
period of marriage should be twenty-five, it might easily be within 
the power of the lewest classes to. secure a provisional support 
for a family, more independent than the parish allowance, and 
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more regular than the pee of private charity. The wages of 
husbandry, including the additions of harvest time, may be 
averaged at 12s. per week from the age of eighteen. Half that 
sum is amply sufficient for the support of a single man. This 
would leave an overplus of 6s. per week for seven years. But to 
avoid any appearance of overstating the facts, and to allow for 
lost time, we will only take 4s. or 10/. per annum, which, if regu- 
larly laid up, would, with interest, make 80/7, by the age of twenty- 
five. Allow the mechanic to work for himself at 21s., his high 
rate of wages will enable him to save 10s. weekly, or 217. per ane 
num. The careful application of this surplus will make him worth 
the same sum at twenty-five. Itjis probable, that, by similar habits, 
the wife may contribute such a share of capital as will supply the 
cottage with its humble furniture. At all events they will live 
without difficulty, even without further saving, for four or five 
years : the interest of former savings paying the rent, and thus re- 
moving the necessity of those extraordinary exertions which, in the 
way of task-work, sometimes undermine the constitutions of the 
industrious poor. If the family increases after this time, difficul- 
ties will increase. This is the period of a labourer's life which it 
is hardest to encounter, from his thirtieth to his fortieth year: for- 
mer savings, therefore, may now bedrawnupon. Let 5s. per week 
be taken for the four dead months of the year, and suppose this to 
be continued for ten years, the capital will only havelost40/. From 
that time the children contribute their share, the family ceases to 
be a growing burden, and there remains a stock towards setting 
forward the children in life, or to supply some of the numerous 
wants of increasing years. Were these habits general, how little 
comparative distress would the appearance of society exhibit. Only 
those distresses would meet our view which are the common lot of 
all ranks and conditions.” 

An act was passed in the last Session of Parliament for the 
further Regulation of Savings Banks. It was found necessary. 
to reduce the rate of interest to 3/. 8s. 53d. per cent. per an- 
num, or 23d. per cent. per day. ‘this is the same rate of in- 
terest which is paid upon Exchequer Bills. The regulations which 
this act contains are drawn up with great care, and effectually pro» 
vide for the security of the Depositors. As many of the enactments 
are new, we subjoin a copy of the Rules: of the St. Pancras 
Savings Bank, which may offer a model for similar establishments. 
The most important clauses of the act itself will be found at p. 175, 


1. Manacement.—This Bank is under the Management of a President, 
Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and not less than Fifty Managers, none of whom 
are permitted to derive any benefit whatsoever, directly or indirectly, from 
the Deposits received, or the Produce thereof. One or more of the Manas 
gers attend when the Bank is open for business. 
2, Supgrmntenpinc Commirrer.—A Committee of not less than Ten 
Managers, Three of whom form a quorum, is empowered to superintend; 
manage, and conduct the general business of this Bank ; to add to their 
number from among the Managers; to fill up vacancies in their owti 
body, and to appoint a Treasurer or Treasurers, Agent or Agents, Auditors; 
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an Actuary and Clerks, or other Officers and Servants, and to withdraw any 
such appointments, and appoint others should it be considered necessary so 
to do.—The proceedings of this Committee are regularly laid before the 
General Meetings of the Bank. 

3. ELections.—The Superintending Committee is empowered to add to 
the number of Managers, until they amount to One Hundred and Twenty, 
exclusively of the President, Vice-Presidents, and Trustees. And any 
vacancy of President, Vice-Presidents, and Trustees, are to be filled up ata 
General Meeting. 

4. Genera Meetincs.—A General Meeting of the President, Vice- 

Presidents, Trustees, and Managers of this Bank shall be held once a year, 
in the month of February. The Superintending Committee shall lay before 
every such Meeting a Report of the Transactions of the Bank, and State of 
the Accounts. The Superintending Committee for the succeeding year shall 
be elected at such General Meeting; and failing such Election, the former 
Committee shall be considered as re-appointed. ‘ 
. 5. Specia, Meetines.—The Superintending Committee are authorized 
to call Special General Meetings when they think proper; and also, on the 
requisition of any Ten Managers, delivered in writing to the Actuary, or to 
the Manager in attendance at the Bank ; and of such Meeting seven days’ 
notice shall be given. 

6. Liastuiry or Trustees, Manacers, Orricers, &c.—No Trustee or 
Manager shall be personally liable except for his own acts and deeds, nor for 
anything done by him in virtue of his office, except where he shall be guilty 
of wilful neglect or default; but the Treasurer or Treasurers, the Actuary, 
and every Officer intrusted wih the receipt or custody of any sum of money 
deposited for the purposes of this Institution, and every Officer, or other 
person, receiving Salary, or Allowance, for their services from the funds 
thereof, shall give good and sufficient security, by Bond, or Bonds, to the 
Clerk of the Peace for the County of Middlesex, for the just and faithful 
execution of such office or trust. . 

7. InvEestMENT AND LimitaTION oF Derosits.—Deposits of not less 
than One Shilling, and not exceeding Thirty Pounds in the whole, exclusive 
of Compound Interest, from any one Depositor, or Trustee of a Depositor, 
during each and every year ending on the 20th of November, will be re- 
ceived and invested, pursuant to 9 Geo. IV. Chap. 92, Section 11, until the 
same shall amount to One Hundred and Fifty Pounds, in the whole; and 
when the principal and interest together shall amount to Two Hundred 
Pounds, then no Interest will be payable on such Deposit, so long as it shall 
continue to amount to that sum. But Depositors whose accounts amounted 
to, or exceeded, Two hundred Pounds, at the passing the said Act on the 
28th July, 1828, will continue to be entitled to Interest and Compound 
Interest thereon. 

8. INTEREST TO BE ALLOWED To Deposirors.—In conformity with the 
24th clause of the 9 Geo. 4. Cap. 92, an Interest at the rate of two-pence 
farthing per cent. per day being 3/. 8s. 53d. per cent. per annum, (the ful? 
amount authorized by the said Act) will be allowed to Depositors, and 
placed to their accounts as a Cash Deposit, in the month of November in 
each year. Depositors demanding payment of the whole amount of their 
Deposits in this Bank, will be allowed the Interest due on such Deposits up 
to the day on which notice of withdrawing shall be given, but no interest will 
be allowed in any case on the fractional parts of a pound sterling. 

9. Description anp Deciaration.—Every person desirous of making 
any Deposit in this Bank, shall, at the time of making their first Deposit, 
and at such other times as they shall be required so to do, declare their 
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residence, occupation, profession, or calling, and sign (either by themselves, . 


or in case of infants under the age of seven years, by some person or per= 
sons to be approved of by the Trustees or Managers, or their officer) a de- 
claration, that they are not directly or indirectly entitled to any Deposit in, 
or benefit from the funds of any other Savings Bank in England or Ireland, 
nor to any sum or sums standing in the name or names of any other person 


or persons in the Books of this Bank. And in case any such declaration: 


shall not be true, every such person (or the person on whose behalf such 
declaration may have been signed) shall forfeit and lose all right and title to 
such Deposits, and the Trustees and Managers shall cause the sum or sums 
so forfeited to be paid to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
debt, but no Depositor shall be subject or liable to any such forfeiture, on 
account of being a Trustee on behalf of others, or of being interested in the 
funds of any Friendly Society, legally established. 

10. TrusTges oN BrHatr or Orners.—Persons may act as Trustees for 
Depositors, whether such persons are themselves Depositors in any Savings 
Bank or not, provided that such Trustee or Trustees shall make such 
declaration on behalf of such Depositor or Depositors, and be subject to the 
like conditions in every respect as are required in the case of persons making 
Deposits on their own account, and the receipt and receipts of such Trustee, 
or Trustees, or the survivor of them, or the Executors or Administrators of 
any sole Trustee, or surviving Trustee, with or without (as may be required 
by the Managers) the receipt of the person on whose account such sum may 
have been deposited, shall be a good and valid discharge to the Trustees and 
Managers of the Institution. 


11. Minors.—Deposits are received from, or for the benefit of, Minors, and 
are subject to the same regulations as the Deposits of persons of twenty-one 
years of age and upwards, 

12. Frrenpty and CnaritasLe Socreties.—Friendly Societies, legally 
established previous to the 28th of July, 1828, may deposit their funds 
through their Treasurer, Steward, or other Officer or Officers, without any 
limitation as to the amount. But Friendly Societies formed and enrolled after 
that date, are not permitted to make Deposits exceeding the sum of 3002. 
principal and interest included; and no interest will be payable thereon, 


whenever the same shall amount to, or continue at the said sum of 300/. or 
upwards. 


Deposits are received from the Trustees or Treasurers of Charitable So-. 


cieties, not exceeding 1002. per annum, provided the amount shall not at any 
time exceed the sum of 300/. exclusive of Interest. 

13. Deposits oF PERSONS UNABLE TO ATTEND.—Forms are given at the 
Office, enabling persons to become Depositors who are unable to attend per~ 
sonally ; and those who have previously made a deposit, may send additional 
sums, together with their Book, by any other person. : 


14. Depostrors’ Booxs.—The Deposits are entered in the Books of the 


Bank at the time they are made, and the Depositor receives a Book with a 


corresponding entry therein; which Book must be brought to the Office 


every time that any further sum is deposited, also when notice is given for: 


withdrawing money, and at the time the repayment is to be made, so that the 
transactions may be duly entered therein. — 

15. Witaprawinc Deposits.—Depositors may receive the whole or any 
part of their Deposits on any day appointed by the Managers, not exceeding 
fourteen days after notice has been given for that purpose, but such Deposits 
can only be repaid to the Depositor personally, or to the bearer of an Order, 
under the hand of the Depositor, signed in the presence of either the Mi- 
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nister, or a Churchwarden of the Parish in which the Depositor resides, of a 
Justice of the Peace, or of a Manager of this Bank. 


KG” The Depositor’s Book must always be produced when notice of 
withdrawing is given. 

16. Money wirHpRAWN MAY BE RE-pDEPosITED.—Depositors may with- 
draw any sum or sums of money and re-deposit the same at any time or 
times within any one year, reckoning from the 20th day of November, pro- 
vided such sum or sums of money re-deposited, and any previous deposit or 
deposits which may have been made by such Depositor in the course of the 
year taken together, shall not exceed, at any time in such year, the sum of 
302., additional principal money bearing interest. 


17. Return or Rerusat or Derosirs.—This Bank is at liberty to return 
the amount of the Deposits to all or any of the Depositors, and may refuse to 
receive Deposits in any case, where it shall be deemed expedient so to do. 


18, Deposits or A Decrasep Deposiror ExcEEDING 50/.—In case of the 
death of any Depositor in this Bank, whose Deposits, aud the Interest thereon, 
shall exceed in the whole the sum of Fifty Pounds, the same shall ouly be 
paid to the Executor or Executors, Administratur or Administrators, an the 
production of the Probate of the Will, or Letters of Administration. 


19. Deposits or a Deceasep Depositor not exceeding Fifty Pounps.— 
In case a Depositor in this Bank shall die, whose Deposits, including Interest 
thereon, shall not exceed the sum of Fifty Pounds, and that the Trustees or 
Managers shall be satisfied that no Will was made and left, and that no Let- 
ters of Administration will be taken out, they shall be at liberty to pay the 
same to the relatives or friends of the deceased, or any or either of them, or 
according to the statute of distribution, or require the production of Letters 
of Administration, at their discretion. And the Bank shall be indemnified by 


any such payments from all and every claim in respect thereof, by any person 
whatsoever. 


- 20. Certiricare.—In all cases wherein Certificates shall be required of 
the Amount of Deposits in this Bank belonging to Depositors therein, for the 
purpose of obtaining, free of stamp duties, a Probate of Will, or Letters of 
Administration, such Certificate shall be signed by a Manager, and counter- 


signed by the Actuary for the time being, as a true extract from the Ledger 
of the Institution. 


21, Arsrrration or DirrerENces.—In case any dispute shall arise be- 
tween the Trustees or Managers of this Bank, or any person or persons 
atting under them, and any individual Depositor therein, or any Trustee of a 
Depositor, or any person claiming to be such Executor, Administrator, or 
Next of Kin, then, and in every such case, the matter so in dispute shall be 
referred to the Barrister at Law, appointed by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, under the authority of the 9 Gro. 4, Cap. 
92, Sec. 45 ; and whatever award, order, or determination shall be made by 
the said Barrister, shall be binding and conclusive upon all parties, and shall 
be final, to all intents and purposes, without any appeal, 
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XXXII. BEES. 


A coop old French bishop, in paying his annual visit to his clergy, 
was very much afflicted by the representations they made of their 
extreme poverty, which, indeed, the appearance of their houses 
and families corroborated. Whilst he was deploring the state of 
things which had reduced them to this sad condition, he arrived at 


the house of a curate, who, living amongst a poorer set of parish- - 


ioners than any he had yet visited, would, he feared, be in a still 
more woful plight than the others. Contrary, however, to his ex- 
pectations, he found appearances very much improved. Every- 
| about the house wore the aspect of comfort and plenty. The 
good Bishop was amazed. “ How is this, my friend?” said he; 
“you are the first man that I have met with a cheerful face and a 
plentiful board. Have you any income independent of your cure ?” 
“‘ Yes, sir,” said the clergyman, “‘I have ; my family would starve 
on the pittance I receive from the poor people that I instruct. 
Come with me into the garden, and P will show you the stock that 
yields me an excellent interest.” On going to the garden, he:showed' 
the Bishop a large range of bee-hives. “There is the bank from 
which I draw an annual dividend. It never stops payment.” Ever 
after that memorable visit, when any of his clergy complained to 
the bishop val ay he would say to them, ‘“ Keep bees, keep 
bees.” —( American Review.) 


XXXIV. MAXIMS. 


WE observe a contrariety in some maxims to one another. 
Pope, the poet has a line, “‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
which we often hear repeated, as a maxim, by those who have but 
a very little themselves. We have also this other maxim, “ Half 
a loaf is better than no bread ;” and this is certainly true of bread, 
Is it not likely to be true of knowledge also? Try it ina few prac- 
tical cases. A little knowledge of navigation is better to the sailor, 
than no knowledge. A little knowledge of soils, and seasons, and 
cropping, and stock, is better for the farmer than no knowledge. 
A little knowledge of tailoring is better to the tailor than no 
knowledge. A little knowledge of anatomy is better to the surgeon 
than no knowledge. The truth is, that much knowledge is the 
best thing ; a little knowledge the next best; and no knowledge 
the worst of all. The line of the poet is good in the sound, bad 
in the sense. 


Love wisdom and you will obtain it. Thus Selden says; 
“The difference of men is very great; you would scarce think 
them to be of the same species; and yet it consists more in the 
affection than the intellect. For, as in the strength of the body 
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two men shall be of an equal strength, yet one shall appear 
stronger than the other, because he exercises and puts out 
his strength, the other will not stir nor strain himself :— 
so ‘tis in the strength of the brain; the one endeavours, and 
strains, and labours, and studies ; the other sits still and is idle, 
and takes no pains, and therefore he appears so much the in- 
ferior.” What an encouragement to him that takes pains! 


False despatch is one of the most dangerous things to business 
fhat can be. It is like that which the physicians call pre-digestion, 
or hasty digestion, which is sure to fill the body full of crudities, 
and secret seeds of diseases. I knew a wise man had it for a bye- 
word; “Stay a little, that we may may make an end the sooner.” 
On the other side true despatch is a rich thing: for time is the 
measure of business, as money is of wares; and business is 
bought at a dear hand, when there is small despatch—Bacon. 


There is an excellent book by Defoe, the author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” called “‘ The complete English Tradesman ;” and in it an 
admirable chapter, entitled “« Of the Tradesman’s marrying too 
soon.” In this he says, ** It was a prudent provision which our 
ancestors made in the indentures of tradesmen’s apprentices, 
that they should not contract matrimony during their appren- 
ticeship. Doubtless our forefathers were better acquainted with 
the advantages of frugality than we are. Hence we find them 
very careful to prescribe to their youth such rules and methods of 
frugality and good husbandry, as they thought would best conduce 
to their prosperity. Among these rules, this was one of the chief: 
viz. ‘That they should not wed, before they had - aa " 

When a young tradesman, says the same author, in Holland or 
Germany, goes a courting, the first question the young woman 
asks of him is, “* Are you able to pay the charges?” That is to say, 
in English, are you able to keep a wife when you have got her? 
‘What a world of misery it would prevent if the young women in 
all countries would stick to the wisdom of that question ! 

“‘Marriage is not made of mushrooms, but of good round 


«akes,” is another of the pithy sayings by which our ancestors con- 
weyed the same great rule of prudence. 


END OF PART III. 
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PART IV. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, AND 
CHRONICLE OF 1828. 


XXXV. ABSTRACT OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS. 


PASSED IN THE LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
[9 Geo. IV.—1828.] 


SESSIONS OF THE PEACE IN WESTMINSTER, 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 9.—Passed 3d April, 1828.] 


This is an Act to enable the Justices of the Peace for Westminster to hold 
their Sessions of the Peace during Term and the Sitting of the Court of 
King’s Bench, which they were previously not authorized to do. 


STEAM VESSELS (Ireland). 
[9 Geo. 1V. c. 11.—Passed 3d April, 1828.] 


By this Act Vessels propelled by Steam are exempted from the Penalties 
to which Vessels are liable, under various Acts, for having fire on board 
in the ports, harbours, rivers, canals, and lakes of Ireland. 


STAMPS ON INSURANCES FROM FIRE. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 13.—Passed 9th May, 1828.]} 


By this Act, for further regulating the Payment of the Duties, under the 
management of the Commissioners of Stamps, on Insurances from loss 
or damage by fire, the mode in which Insurances are to be made upon 
detached buildings, so separated from each other as to occasion a plu- 
rality of risks, is determined. 


PROMISES AND ENGAGEMENTS, 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 14.—Passed 9th May, 1828.] 


An Act for rendering a written Memorandum necessary to the validity of 
certain promises and engugements. 

1. The preamble recites, that whereas by the 21st Jac. I.c. 16. it was, 
among other things, enacted, that all actions of account and upon the case 
(other than such accounts as concern the trade of merchandise between 
merchant and merchant, their factors or servants), all actions of debt 
grounded upon any lending or contract without specialty, and all actions 
of debt for arrearages of rent, should be commenced within three years 
after the end of the then present session of parliament, or within six years 
after the cause of such actions or suit, and not after: and whereas by the 
10th Car. I. sess. 2. c. 6. of the parliament of Ireland, a similar enactment 
is made: and whereas various questions have arisen, in actions founded on . 
simple contract, as to the proof and effect of acknowledgments and promises 
offered in evidence for the purpose of taking cases out of the operation of 
the said enactments; and it is expedient to prevent such questions, and to 
make provision for giving effect to the said enactments, and to the inten- 
tion thereof: it is therefore enacted, That in actions of debt, or upon the 
case, grounded upon any simple contract, no acknowledgment or promise 
by words only shall be deemed sufficient evidence of a new or continuing 
contract, whereby to take any case out of the operation of the said enact- 
ments, or elther of them, or to deprive any party of the benefit thereof, 
unless such acknowledgment or promise shall be made or contained by or 
in some writing to be signed by the party chargeable thereby; and that 
where there shall be two or more joint contractors, or executors, or ad- 
ministrators of any contractor, no such joint contractor, = or ad- 
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ministrator, shall lose the benefit of the said enactments, or either of 
them, so as to be chargeable in respect or by reason only of any written 
acknowledgment or promise made and signed by any other or others of 
them: provided that nothing herein contained shall alter or take away 
or lessen the effect of any payment of any principal or interest made by 
any person whatsoever : provided also, that in actions to be commenced 
against two or more such joint contractors, or executors, or administra- 
tors, if it shall appear at the trial, or otherwise, that the plaintiff, though 
barred by either of the said recited acts or this act, as to one or more of 
such joint contractors, or executors, or administrators, shall nevertheless 
be entitled to recover against any other or others of the defendants, by 
virtue of a new acknowledgment or promise, or otherwise, judgment may 
be given and costs allowed for the plaintiff as to such defendant or de. 
fendants against whom he shall recover, and for the other defendant or 
defendants against the plaintiff. 

2. And if any defendant in any action on any simple contract shall 
plead any matter in abatement, to the effect that any other person ought 
to be jointly sued, and issue be joined on such plea, and it shall appear at 
the trial that the action could not, by reason of the said recited acts or this 
act, or of either of them, be maintained against the other person named 
in such plea, the issue joined on such plea shall be found against the party 
pleading the same. 

3. And no indorsement or memorandum of any payment written or 
made after the time appointed for this act to take effect, upon any promis- 
sory note, bill of exchange, or other writing, on the behalf of the party to 
whom such payment shall be made, shall be deemed sufficient proof of 
such payment, so as to take the case out of the operation of either of the 
said statutes, 

4. And the said recited acts and this act shall be deemed and taken to 
apply to the case of any debt on simple contract alleged by way of set-off 
on the part of any-defendant, either by plea, notice, or otherwise. 

5. No action shall be maintained whereby to charge any person upon 
any promise made after full age to pay any debt contracted during in- 
fancy, or upon any ratification after full age of any promise or simple 
contract made during infancy, unless such promise or ratification shall be 
made by some writing signed by the party to be charged therewith. 

6. And no action shall be brought whereby to charge any perscn by 
reason of any representation or assurance made or given concerning or 
relating to the character, conduct, credit, ability, trade, or dealings of any 
other person, to the intent or purpose that such other person may obtain 
credit, money, or goods upon, unless such representation or assurance be 
made in writing, signed by the party to be charged therewith. 

7. And whereas by the 29th bar. II. c.3. entitled An act for the Pre- 
vention of frauds and perjuries, and the 7th Will. IIl. c. 12. of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, it is, among other things, enacted, that no contract for 
the sale of any goods, wares, and merchandises, for the price of ten 
pounds sterling or upwards, shall be allowed to be good, except the buyer 
shall accept part of the goods so sold, and actually receive the same, or 
give something in earnest to bind the bargain, or in part of payment, or 
that some note or memorandum in writing of the said bargain be made 
and signed by the parties to be charged by such contract, or their agents 
thereunto lawfully authorized; and whereas it has been held, that the 
said recited enactments do not extend to certain executory contracts for 
the sale of goods, which nevertheless are within the mischief thereby in- 
tended to be remedied ; and it is expedient to extend the said enactments 
to such executory contracts; it is enacted, That the said enactments 
shall extend to all contracts for the sale of goods of the value of ten 
pounds sterling and upwards, notwithstanding the goods may be intended 
to be delivered at some future time, or may not at the time of such contract 
he actually made, procured, or provided, or fit or ready for delivery, or 
some act may be requisite for the making or completing thereof, or ren- 
aering the same fit for delivery? 
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8. No memorandum or other writing made necessary by this act shall 


be deemed to be an agreement within the meaning of any statute relating 
to the duties of stamps. 


9. Nothing in this act shall extend to Scotland. 
10. This act is to commence on the Ist of January, 1829, 


VARIANCES BETWEEN RECORDS AND EVIDENCE, 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 15.—Passed 9th May, 1828.] 
An Act to prevent a failure of Justice by reason of variances between Records 
and Writings produced in evidence in support thereof. 

‘Whereas great expense is often incurred, and delay or failure of justice - 
takes place at trials, by reason of variances between writings produced in 
evidence, and the setting forth thereof upon the record, in matters not 
material to the merits of the case; for remedy thereof it is enacted, That 
it shall be lawful for every court of record holding plea in civil actions, 
any judge sitting at Nisi Prius, and any court of oyer and terminer and 
general gaol delivery, in England, Wales, the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and Ireland, if such court or judge shall see fit, to cause the record, 
on which any trial may be pending before any such judge or court in any 
civil action, or in any indictment or information for any misdemeanour, 
when any variance shall appear between any matter in writing or in print 
produced in evidence, and the recital or setting forth thereof upon the re~ 
cord whereon the trial is pending, to be forthwith amended in such par- a: 
ticular by some officer of the court, on payment of such costs (if any) to a Ree 
the other party as such judge or court shall think reasonable ; and there- ei 
upon the trial shall proceed as if no such variance had appeared. And | 
in case such trial shall be had at Nisi Prius, the order for the amendment 
shall be indorsed on the postea, and returned together with the record ; 


and thereupon the papers, rolls, and other records of the court, shall be 
amended accordingly. 


NATIONAL DEBT ANNUITIES. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 16.—Passed 9th May, 1828.] 
This is an Act to repeal so much of several Acts as empowers the Com- 


misioners for the Reduction of the National Debt to grant Life An- 
nuities. Not to affect annuities already granted. 


CORPORATION AND TEST ACTS. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 17.—Passed 9th May, 1828.] 


An Act for repealing so much of several Acts as imposes the necessity of re- 
ceiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a qualification for certain 
offices and employments. 

1. After reciting the 13th Car. II.s. 2. ¢.1., the 25th Car. Il.c. 2., 
and the 16th Geo. Il. c. 30., this act enacts, That so much and such parts 
of the said several acts as require the person or persons in the said acts. 
respectively described to take or receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per according to the rites or usage of the Church of England, for the se- 
veral purposes therein expressed, or to deliver a certificate, or make proof 
of the truth of such his or their receiving the said sacrament in manner 
aforesaid, or as impose upon any such person or persons any penalty, forfei- 
ture, incapacity, or disability whatsoever, for or by reason of any neglect 
or omission to take or receive the said sacrament, within the respective 
aca and inthe manner in the said acts respectively provided in that 

ehalf, shall be repealed. 

2. And whereas the Protestant Episcopal Church of England and Ire- 
land, and the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and the doc- 
trine, discipline, and government thereof respectively, are by the laws of 
this realm, severally established, permanently andinviolably ; and whereas 
it is just and fitting, that on the repeal of such parts of the as acts as im~ 
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pose the necessity of taking the sacrament of the Lords Supper according 
to the rites or usage of the Church of England, as a qualification for 
office, a declaration to the following effect should be substituted in lieu 
thereof; itis therefore enacted, That every person who shall hereafter be 
— elected, or chosen in or to the office of mayor, alderman, recorder, 

ailiff, town clerk, or common councilman, or in or to any office of ma- 
gistracy, or place, trust, or employment relating to the government of any 
city, corporation, borough, or cinque port within England and Wales, or 
the town of Berwick-upon -Tweed, shall, within one calendar month next 
before or upon his admission into any of the aforesaid offices or trusts, 
make and subscribe the declaration following :— 

I, A. B., do solemnly and. sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare, upon the true faith of a Christian, that I will never 
exercise any power, authority, or influence, which I may possess by virtue 
of the office of to injure or weaken the Protestant 
Church as it is by law established in England, or to disturb the said 
church, or the bishops and clergy of the said church, in the posSession of 
any rights or privileges to which such church, or the said bishops and 
clergy, are or may be by law entitled. 

3. And the said declaration shall be made and subscribed as aforesaid, 
in the presence of such person or persons respectively, who, by the char- 
ters or usages of the said respective cities, corporations, boroughs, and 
cinque ports, ought to administer the oath for due execution of the said 
offices ; and in defauit of such, in the presence of two justices of the 
peace of the said cities, corporations, boroughs, and cinque ports, if such 
there be, or otherwise in the presence of two justices of the peace of the 
respective counties, ridings, divisions, or franchises, wherein the said 
cities, corporations, boroughs, and cinque ports are; which said declara- 
tion shall either be entered in a book, roll, or other record, to be kept for 
that purpose, or shall be filed amongst the records of the city, corporation, 
borough, er cinque port. 

4. If any person placed, elected, or chosen into any of the aforesaid 
offices or places, shall omit or neglect to make and subscribe the said de- 
claration, such placing, election, or choice shall be void. 

_ 5. Every person who shall hereafter be admitted into any office or em-: 
ployment, or who shall accept from his Majesty any patent, grant, or com- 
mission, and who by his admittance, or by his acceptance of such patent, 

&ec. or by the receipt of any pay, salary, fee, or wages by reason thereof, 
would by the laws in force immediately before the passing of this act have 
been required to take the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the 
rites or usage of the Church of England, shall, within six calendar months, 
make and subscribe the aforesaid declaration, or in default thereof his ap- 
p2intment to such office, employment, or = of trust, and such patent, 
grant, or commission, shall be wholly void. . . 

6. And the aforesaid declaration shall be made aud subscribed in his 
Majesty’s High Court of Chancery, or in the Court of King’s Bench, or at 
the Quarter-sessions of the county or place where the person so required 
to make the same shall reside. , 

7. No naval officer below the rank of rear-admiral, and no military 
officer below the rank of major-general in the army or colonel in the mi- 
litia, shall be required to make or subscribe the said declaration ; and no 
commissioner of customs, excise, stamps, or taxes, or any person holding 
any of the offices concerned in the collection, management, or receipt of 
the revenues which are subject to the said commissioners, or any of the 
officers concerned in the collection, management, or receipt of the re- 
venues subject to the authority of the postmaster-general, shall’be re- 
quired to make or subscribe the said declaration ; and nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend to require any naval or military officer, or other person 
as aforesaid, upon whom any office, place, commission, apernne. or 
promotion shall be conferred during his absence from England, or within 
three months previous to his departure from thence, to make and sub- 
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scribe the said declaration until after his return to England, or within six 
months thereafter. 

8. All persons now in the actual possession of any office, command, 
place, trust, service, or employment, or in the receipt of any pay, salary, 
fee, or wages, in respect of or as a qualification for which, by virtue of or 
under any of the before-mentioned acts, or any other act, they respec- 
tively ought to have heretofore taken or ought hereafter to receive the 
said sacrament, are hereby confirmed in the possession and enjoyment of 
their said several offices, &c. notwithstanding their omission or neglect 
to take or receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and are hereby in- 
demnified, freed, and discharged from all incapacities, disabilities, forfei- 
tures, and penalties whatsoever, already incurred, or which might here- 

‘after be incurred, in consequence of any such omission or neglect. 

9. No act done in the execution of any of the corporate or other offices, 

places, trusts, or commissions aforesaid, by any such person omitting or 
neglecting as aforesaid, shall by reason thereof be void or voidable as to 
‘the rights of any other person not privy to such omission or neglect, or 
render such Jast-mentioned person liable to any action or indictment. 


CARDS AND DICE. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 18.—Passed 9th May, 1828.] 


An Act to repeal the Stamp Duties on Cards and Dice made in the United 
Kingdom, and to grant other Duties in lieu thereof; and to amend and 


— the Acts relating to such Cards and Dice, and the exportation 
t A 


1. By this act the duties on cards and dice under former acts are repealed. 

2. There shall be granted, raised, levied, collected, and paid, in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, unto his Majesty, the 
several duties following; that is to say— ‘ 

For and upon every licence to be taken out annually by every maker of 
Playing Cards or Dice in the United Kingdom, the sum of five shillings. 

And for and in respect of every pack of Playing Cards, which shall be 
made fit for sale or use in the United Kingdom, the sum of one shilling. | 

And for and in respect of every pair of Dice which shall be made fit for 
sale or use in the United Kingdom, the sum of twenty shillings. 

5. Penalty for making Cards or Dice without licence, 100/. and forfeit - 
ure of materials. 

7. No licence shall be granted to any person making playing cards or 
dice, nor shall any person set up the trade of making playing cards or dice, 
nor make, or cause to be made, any playing cards or dice, in any part of 
Great Britain, except in the cities of London and Westminster, or in the 
borough of Southwark, nor in any part of Ireland, other than in the 
cities of Dublin and Cork, or in the respective liberties of the said cities 
of Dublin and Cork; and after three years in no part of Ireland other than 
in the city of Dublin, or the liberties thereof, under a penalty of 1000. 

24. No playing cards shall be sold as waste cards, unless a corner of 
every such card shall be cut off at least half an inch in depth, nor unless 
the same shall be sold or exposed to sale in parcels, without being inclosed 
in any wrapper, or paper, or other cover. ; 

25. It shall be lawful for any person, not being a licensed maker of play- 
ing cards, to sell any pack of playing cards, notwithstanding the same 
may have been previously sold, and opened, used, or played with, if every 
such pack shall be sold without the wrapper or jew of any licensed maker, 
and shall contain not more than fifty-two cards, including an ace of spades 
duly stamped for use within the United Kingdom, and shall be inclosed in 
@ paper or wrapper, with the words ‘‘Second-Hand Cards” printed or 
written in distinct and legible characters on the nner 
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PASSAGE VESSELS TO NORTH AMERICA. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 21.—Passed 23d May, 1828.] 


By this Act various regulations are enacted for the carriage of Passengers 
in Merchant Vessels from the United Kingdom to the continent and 
islands of North America, so as to ensure their safety and comfort. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 22.—Passed 23d May, 1828.] 
By this Act the Laws relating tothe Trial of Controverted Elections or Re- 
turns of Members to serve in Parliament are consolidated and amended. 


COMPOSITION FOR STAMP gt hmny ON BANKERS’ BILLS AND 


_ [9 Geo. IV. c. 23.—Passed 19th June, 1828.] 
By this Act Bankers in England are enabled to issue certain unstamped 
Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange, upon payment of a Composi- 
tion in lieu of the Stamp Duties thereon, and taking out a Licence. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE LAWS RELATIVE TO BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE (Ireland). 
[9 Geo, IV. c. 24.—Passed 19th June, 1828.] 
_ By this act the statutes relating te bills of exchange and promissory 
notes in Ireland are consolidated and amended, so that the law in relation 
thereto may be assimilated to that of England; and the fees payable to 


notaries public in Ireland, for noting and protesting such bills and notes, 
are regulated and defined. 


ALLOWANCES UPON STAMPS. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 27.—Passed 19th June, 1828.] : 


An Act to repeal the Allowances made to Stationers on the purchase of 
Stamps for Receipts at the head office in London, and to grant an Allow- 
ance to persons purchasing such Stamps to a certain amount of the Com- 

' missioners of Stamps, or of the Distributors of Stamps, in Great Britain. 
_ 1, By this act, from and after the 5th July, 1828, the allowances granted 
by the 44th Geo. III. c. 98, are repealed. And it is enacted, in lieu of the. 
. said allowances, and of all other allowances on the purchase of stamps for 
‘receipts, there shall be made to every person who, at oneand the same time, 
‘shall buy of the commissioners of stamps, at their head office'for stamps in 
‘London, stamps for receipts to the amount of five pounds or upwards, or 
“who at one and the same time shall buy of any distributor or sub-distri- 
‘butor of stamps in any other purt of Great Britain, not being within the 
distance of ten miles from the said head office, stamps for receipts to the 
amount of one pound or upwards, an allowance of the sum of seven 
“pounds ten shillings for every one hundred pounds, and so in proportion 
for any greater or less sum than one hundred pounds of such stamps so 
_ purchased, not under five pounds or one pound respectively : — 
always, that no allowance shall be made for any fractional part of thesum 
of one pound. 
4. If any person or persons, upon the sale of any stamp or stamps for re. 
. ceipts, shall make any charge to the purchaser of such stamp or stamps for 
~ the paper whereon the same shall be impressed, or shal], under any colour 
or pretence whatever, demand or receive a greater price or sum than the 
amount of the stamp duty denoted by such stamp or stamps, every such per- 
- son so offending shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of ten pounds. 
5. Not to prevent any charge for books of receipt stamps, or for vellum 
or parchment. 
6. Every person shall be relieved and indemnified against all forfeitures 
and penalties incurred by giving unstamped receipts at any time before 
the passing of this act, 
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CIRCUIT COURTS AND CRIMINAL TRIALS (Scotland). 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 29.—Passed 19th June, 1828.] 
This isan Act to authorize additional Circuit Courts of Justiciary to be 
held, and to facilitate Criminal Trials, in Scotland. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 31.—Passed 27th June, 1828,] 


An Act for consolidating and amending the Statutes in England relative. 
to Offences against the Person. 


By this act various statutes now in force in that part of the United 
Kingdom called England, relative to offences against the person, are re- 
-pealed, in order that the provisions contained in those statutes may be 
-amended and consolidated. 

1. This act shall commence and take effect (except as is hereinbefore 
excepted) on the Ist of July in the present year. 

2. Every offence, which before this act would have amounted to petit 
treason, shall be deemed to be murder only. 

3. Every person convicted of murder, or of being an accessory before the 
fact to murder, shall suffer death as.a felon; and every accessory after the 
fact to murder shall be liable to be transported for life, gr to be impri- 
soned, with or without hard labour, in the common gaol or house of cor- 
rection, for any term not exceeding four years. 

4. Every person convicted of murder shall be executed on the day next 
but one after that on which the sentence shall be passed, unless the same 
shall happen to be Sunday, and in that case on the Monday following; 

-and the body shall, after execution, either be dissected or hung in chains, 
as tothe court shall seem meet. And sentence shall be pronounced 
immediately after the conviction of every murderer, unless the court shall 
see reasonable cause for postponing the same; and such sentence shall 
express not only the usual judgment of death, but also the time appointed 
for the execution thereof, and that the body of the offender shall be dis- 
-sected or hung in chains, whichsoever of the two the court shall order: 
rovided, that after such sentence shall have been pronounced, it shall be 
ne i the court or judge to stay the execution thereof, if it shall 
thi 

5. Regulates how that part of the sentence relative to dissection shall 
executed. 

6. Every person convicted of murder shall, after judgment, be confined 
in some safe place within the prison, apart from all other prisoners, and 
shall be fed with bread and water only, and with no other food or liquor, 
except in case of receiving the sacrament, or in case of any sickness or 
wound; and no person but the gaoler and his servants, and the chaplain 

-and-surgeon, shall have access to any such convict, without the permis- 
sion in writing of the court or judge before whom such convict shall have 
been tried, or of the sheriff or his deputy : provided, that in case the court 
_ or judge shall think fit to respite the execution, he or it may, by a licence 
_in writing, relax, during the period of the respite, all or any of the above 
restraints or regulations. 

7. If any of his majesty’s subjects shall be charged in England with any 
murder or manslaughter, or with being accessory before the fact, or after 
the fact, the same being respectively committed on land out of the United 

-Kingdom (whether within the.king’s dominions or without), it shall be 
‘lawful for any justice of the peace of the county or place where the person 
so.charged shall be, to take cognizance of the offence; and if any person 
so charged shall be committed for trial, or admitted to bail, a commission 
of oyer and terminer under the great seal shall be directed to such persons, 
and into such county or place as shall be appointed, for the speedy. trial of 
«any such offender ; and such persons shall have full power to inquire of, 
shear, and determine all such offences within the county Pp plage lisaitgd 
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in their commission, by such good and lawful men of, the said county or 
place as shall be returned before them for that purpose: provided, that if 
any peers of the realm, or persons entitled to the privilege of peerage, 
shall be indicted of any such offences, they shall be tried by their peers 
in the manner heretofore used: provided also, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent any person from being tried in any place out of this 
kingdom for any murder or manslaughter committed out of this kingdom, 
in the same manner as such person might have been tried before the 
passing of this act. 

8. Where any person, being feloniously stricken, poisoned, or other- 
wise hurt upon the sea, or at any place out of England, shall die of such 
stroke ; poisoning, or hurt in England, or being feloniously stricken, poi- 
soned, or otherwise hurt at any place in England, shall die of such stroke, 
poisoning, or hurt upon the sea, or at any place out of England, every such 
offence (whether the same shall amount to murder or manslaughter, or of 
being accessory before the fact to murder, or after the fact to murder or 
manslaughter) may be dealt with, inquired of, tried, determined, and 
punished in the county or place in England in which such death, stroke, 
poisoning, or hurt shall happen. 

9. Every person convicted of manslaughter shall be liable, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, to be transported for life, or for any term not less 
than seven years, or to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, in the 
common gaol or house of correction, for any term not exceeding four 
years, or to pay such fine as the court shall award. : 

10. No punishment or forfeiture shall be incurred by any person who 
shall kill another by misfortune, or in his own defence, or in any other 
manner without felony. 

11. If any person unlawfully and maliciously shall administer or at- 
tempt to administer to any person ; or shall cause to be taken by any per- 
son, any poison or other destructive thing; or shall unlawfully and mali- 
ciously attempt to drown, suffocate, or strangle any person ; or shall un- 
lawfully and maliciously shoot at any person; or shall, by erp a 
trigger, or in any other manner, attempt to discharge any kind of loaded 
arms at any person; or shall unlawfully and maliciously stab, cut, or 
‘wound any person, with intent, in any of the cases aforesaid, to murder 
such person, every such offender, and every person counselling, aiding, 
or abetting such offender, shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted 
thereof, shall suffer death as a felon. 

12. If any person unlawfully and maliciously shall shoot at, or shall, by 
drawing a trigger, or, in any other manner, — to discharge any kind 
of loaded arms at any person; or shall unlawfully and maliciously stab, 
cut, or wound, with intent to maim, disfigure, or disable such person, or 
to do some other grievous bodily harm to such person, or with intent to 
resist or prevent the lawful apprehension or detainer of the party so offend- 
ing, or of any of his accomplices, for any offence for which he. or they 
may respectively be liable by law to be apprehended or detained, every 
such offender, and every person counselling, aiding, or abetting such 
offender, shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted thereof, shall 
suffer death as a felon: provided, that in case it shall appear on the trial, 
that such acts aforesaid were committed under such circumstances that, 
if death had ensued therefrom, the same would not in law have amounted 
- me crime of murder, in every such case the person shall be acquitted 
of felony. 

13. If any person, with intent to procure the miscarriage of any woman 
then being quick with child, unlawfully and maliciously shall administer 
to her, or cause to be taken by her, any poison or other noxious thing, or 
shall use any instrument or other means whatever with the like intent, 
every such offender, and every person counselling, aiding, or abetting 
such offender, shall be guilty of felony, and shall suffer death as a felon ; © 
and if any person, with intent to procure the miscarriage of any woman 
not being, or not being proved to be, then quick with child, unlawfully 
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and maliciously shall administer to her, or cause to be taken by her, any 
medicine or other thing, or shall use any instrument or other means 
whatever with the like intent, every such offender, and every person 
counselling, aiding, or abetting such offender, shall be guilty of fe'ony, 
and being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be transported for any term 
not exceeding fourteen years nor less than seven years, or to be imprisoned,. 
with or without hard labour, in the common gaol or house of correction, 
for any term not exceeding three years ; and if a male, to be once, twice, 
or thrice publicly or privately whipped (if the court shall so think fit) in 
addition to such imprisonment. 

14. If any woman shall be delivered of a child, and shall, by secret 
burying or otherwise disposing of the dead body of the said child, endea- 
vour to conceal the birth thereof, every such offender shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and shall be liable to be imprisoned, with or without. 
hard labour, in the common gaol or house of correction, for any term 
not exceeding two years; and it shall not be necessary to prove whether 
the child died before, at, or after its birth: provided, that if any woman. 
tried for the murder of her child shall be acquitted thereof, it shall he: 
lawful for the jury to find, in case it shall so appear in evidence, that she 
was delivered of a child, and that she did, by secret burying or otherwise 
disposing of the dead body of such child, endeavour to conceal the birth. 
thereof, and thereupon the court may pass such sentence as if she had 
been convicted upon an indictment for the concealment of the birth. 

15. Every person convicted of an abominable crime shall suffer death 
as a felon. 

: Every person convicted of the crime of rape shall suffer death as a 
elon. 

17. If any person shall unlawfully and carnally know and abuse any girl 
under the age of ten years, every such offender shall be guilty of felony, 
and shall suffer death. And if any person shall unlawfully and carnaliy 
know and abuse any girl being above the age of ten and under the age of 
twelve years, every such offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
shall be liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, in the 
— gaol or house of correction, for such term as the court shall 
award. 

18. Alters the previous law with respect to the proof of carnal knowledge. 

19, Where any woman shall have any interest, whether legal or equi- 
table, present or future, absolute, conditional, or contingent, in any real 
or personal estate; or shall be an heiress presumptive or next of kin to any 
one having such interest, if any person shall, from motives of lucre, take 
away or detain such woman against her will, with intent to marry or 
defile her, or to cause her to be ‘married or defiled by any other person, 
every such offender, and every person counselling, aiding, or abetting 
such offender, shall be guilty of felony, and shall be liable to be trans- 
ported for life, or for any term not less than seven years; or to be impri- 
soned, with or without hard labour, in the common gaol or house of cor- 
rection, for any term not exceeding four years. ' 

20. If any person shall unlawfully take, or cause to be taken, any un- 
married girl, being under the age of sixteen years, out of the possession 
and against the will of her father or mother, or of any other person having 
the lawful care or charge of her, every such offender shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and shall be liable to suffer such punishment, by fine or 
imprisonment, or by both, as the court shall award. 

21. And if any person shall maliciously, either by force or fraud, lead» 
or take away, or decoy-or entice away, or detain, any child under the age 
of ten years, with intent to deprive the parents, or any other person hav- 
ing the lawful care or charge of such child, of the possession of such 
child, or with intent to steal any article upon or about the person of such 
child; or if any person, shall, with any such intent, receive or harbour 
any such child, knowing the same to have been led, taken, decoyed, en - 
ticed away, or detained; every such offender, and every pees counsel. 
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ling, aiding, or abetting such offender, shall be guilty of felony, and shall 


be liable to be transported for the term of seven years, or to be impri- 
soned, with or without hard labour, in the common gaol or house of cor- 
rection, for any term not exceeding two years, and, ifa male, to be once, 
twice, or thrice publicly or privately whipped (if the court shall so think 
fit) in addition to such imprisonment: provided, that no person who shall 


have claimed to be the father of an illegitimate child, or to have any 
right to the possession of such child, shall hereby be liable to be prosecuted 


on account of his getting possession of such child, or taking such child 
out of the possession of the mother, or any other person having the law- 
ful charge thereof. 

22. If any person being married shall marry any other person during 
the life of the former husband or wife, whether the second marriage shall 
have taken place in England or elsewhere, every such offender, and every 

rson counselling, aiding, or abetting such offender, shall be guilty of 
faony, and shall be liable to be transported for the term of seven years, or 
to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, in the common gaol or 
house of correction, for any term not exceeding two years; and any such 
offence may be dealt with, inquired of, tried, determined, and punished in 
the county where the offender shall be apprehended or be in custody: 
provided, that nothing herein contained shall extend to any second mar- 
riage contracted out of England by any other than a subject of his ma- 


jesty, or to any person marrying a second time, whose husband or wife 


shall have been continually absent from such person for the space of seven 
ears then last past, and shall not have been known by such person to be 
iving within that time, or shall extend to any person whose former 


marriage shall have been declared void by the sentence of any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 


’_* 23. If any person shall arrest any clergyman upon any civil process while 


he shall be performing divine service, or shall (with the knowledge of such 
person) be going to perform the same, or returning from the performance 


‘thereof, every such offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 


suffer such punishment, by fine or imprisonment, or by both, as the 
court shall award. 


24. If any person shall assault and strike or wound any magistrate, 


* officer, or other person whatsoever lawfully authorized, on account of the 


exercise of his duty in or concerning the preservation of any vessel in 
distress, or of any vessel, goods, or effects wrecked, stranded, or cast on 


‘shore, or lying under water, every such offender shall be liable to be trans- 


ported for the term of seven years, or to be imprisoned, with or without 
hard labour, in the common gaol or house of correction, for such term as 
the court shall award. 

25. And where any person shall be convicted of any assault with intent 
to commit felony; of any assault upon any peace officer or revenue officer 
in the due execution of his duty, or upon any person acting in aid of such 


officer; of any assault rpon any person with intent to resist or prevent 


the lawful apprehension or detainure of the party so assaulting, or of any 


“other person, for any offence for which he or they may be liable by law 
‘to be apprehended or detained; or of any assault committed in pursu- 


ance of any conspiracy to raise the rate of wages; the court may sentence 
the offender to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, in the com- 
mon gaol or house of correction, for any term not exceeding two years, 
and may also (if it shall so think fit) fine the offender, and require him 
to find sureties for keeping the peace. 


26. And if any person shall unlawfully and with force hinder any sea- 


“man, keelman, or caster from working at or exercising his lawful trade, 
‘business, or occupation ; or shall beat, wound, or use any other violence 


to him, with intent to deter or hinder him from working at or exer- 
cising the same; or if any person shall beat, wound, or use any other 


_ violence to any person, with intent to deter or hinder him from selling or 


buying any wheat or other grain, flour, meal, or malt, in any market or 
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other place ; or shall beat, wound, or use any other violence to any person 
having the care or charge of any wheat or other grain, flour, meal, or 
‘malt, whilst on its way to or from any city, market town, or other place, 
with intent to stop the conveyance of the same, every such offender may 
be convicted thereof before two justices of the peace, and imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour in the common gaol or house of correction for any 
term not exceeding three calendar months. 

27. Where any person shall unlawfully assault any other person, it shall 
be lawful for two justices of the peace to hear and determine such offence ; 
and the offender, upon conviction, shall forfeit and pay such fine as to 
them shall seem meet, not exceeding (together with costs, if ordered) the 
sum of five pounds, which fine shall be paid tosome one of the overseers 

_ Of the poor, or to some other officer of the parish, township, or place in 
which the offence shall have been committed, to be paid over to the use of 
the general rate of the county, riding, or division in which such parish, 
township, or place shall be situate; and the evidence of any inhabitant 
of the county, riding, or division, shall be admitted in proof of -the 
offence ; and if such fine, together with the costs, shall not be paid, either 
immediately after the conviction, or within such period as the said jus- 
tices shall appoint, it shall be lawful for them to commit the offender to 
the common gaol or house of correction, there to be imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding two calendar months, unless such fine and costs be 
sooner paid; but if the justices shall deem the offence not to be proved, 
or shall find-the assault or battery to have been.justified, or so trifling as 
not to merit any punishment, and shall accordingly dismiss the complaint, 
they shall forthwith make out a certificate, stating the fact of such dis- 
missal, and shall deliver such certificate to the party against whom the 
complaint was preferred. 

28. If any person against whom any such complaint.shall have been 
preferred for any common assault or battery, shall have obtained such 
certificate, or having been convicted shall .have paid the whole amount 
adjudged, or shall have suffered the imprisonment for nonpayment, in 
every such case he shall be released from all further or other proccedings, 
civil or criminal, for the same cause. 

29. In case the justices shall find the assault or battery complained of 
to have been accompanied-by any attempt to. commit felony, or shall be 
of.opinion that the same is, from any other circumstance, a fit subject 
for a prosecution by indictment, they shall abstain from any adjudication 
thereupon, and shall deal with the case in all respects in the same man- 

-mer as they would have done before the passing of this act : provided, that 
nothing shall authorize any justices of the peace to hear and determine 
any case of assault or battery in which any question shallarise as to the 
title to any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any interest therein 
or accruing therefrom, or as to any bankruptcy or insolvency, or any 
execution under the process of any court of justice. 

30. If any master of a merchant vessel. shall, during his being abroad, 
force any man on shore, or wilfully leave him behind in any of his ma- 
jesty’s colonies or elsewhere, or shall refuse to bring home with him 
again all such of the men whom he carried out with him as are ina 
condition to return when he.shall be ready to proceed on his. home- 
ward-bound voyage, every such master shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
-and shall be imprisoned for such term as the court shall award. And all 
such offences may be prosecuted by indictment or by information, at the 
suit of his majesty’s attorney-general, in the Court of King’s Bench, and 
-may be alleged in the indictment or information to have been committed 
at Westminster in the county of Middlesex; and the said court is.-autho- 
rized to issue one or more commissions, if necessary, for the examination 
of witnesses abroad; and the depositions taken under the same.shall be 
-received in evidence on the trial of every such indictment or information. 

31. Every accessory before the fact to any felony punishable under this 
.act, for whom no punishment has been hereinbefore sais iaalaaaae be 
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liable, at the discretion of the court, to be transported for any term not 
exceeding fourteen years nor less than seven years, or to be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, in the common gaol or house of correction, 
for any term not exceeding three years. And every accessory after the 
fact to any felony punishable under this act (except murder) shall be 
liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, in the common 
gaol or house of correction, for any term not exceeding two years. And 
every person who shall counsel, aid, or abet the commission of any mis- 
demeanor punishable under this act, shall be liable to be proceeded 
against, and punished as a principal offender. 

32. All indictable offences mentioned in this act, which shall be com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of the admiralty of England, shall be 
deemed to be offences of the same nature, and liable to the same punish- 
ments, as if they had been committed upon the landin England, and may 
be dealt with, inquired of, tried, and determined in the same manner as 
a Paneer offences committed within the jurisdiction of the admiralty of 

ngland. 

33. Where any person shall be charged on the oath of a credible witness 
before any justice of the peace with any offence punishable by summary 
conviction under this act, the justice may summon the party charged to 
appear before any two justices, at a time and place to be named in such 
summons; and if he shall not appear, then (upon proof of the due service 
of the summons upon such person by delivering the same to him) the 
justices may either proceed to hear and determine the case ex parte, or 
may issue their warrant for apprehending such person, and bringing him 
before them; or the justice before whom the charge shall be made may 
(if he shall so think fit) issue such warrant in the first instance, without 
any previous summons. 

34. The prosecution for every offence punishable on summary convic- 
tion by virtue of this act shall be commenced within three calendar 
months after the commission of the offence. 

36. No conviction shall be quashed for want of form, or be removed 
by certiorari or otherwise into any of his majesty’s superior courts of 
record; and no warrant of commitment shall be held void by reason of 
any defect therein, provided it be therein alleged that the party has been 
convicted, and there be a good and valid conviction to sustain the same. 

37. Nothing in this act shall affect or alter any act so far as it relates to 
the crime of high treason, or to any branch of the public revenue, or 
shall affect or alter any act for the prevention of smuggling, or any part 
of the 6 Geo. IV. intituled An act to repeal the laws relating to the combi- 
nation of workmen, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

38. And nothing herein shall extend to Scotland or Ireland. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE, 


[9 Geo. IV. c. 32.—Passed 27th June, 1828.] 
An Act for amending the law of evidence in certain cases. 
1. By this act it is enacted, That every Quaker or Moravian who shall 
be required to give evidence in any case, criminal or civil, shall, instead 
of taking an oath in the usual form, be permitted to make his or her so- 
Jemn affirmation or declaration in the words following—‘‘ I, A. B., do 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm.’ And if any person 
making such affirmation or declaration shall be convicted of having wil- 
fully, falsely, and corruptly affirmed or declared any matter or thing, 
which if the same had been sworn in the usual form would have amount- 
ed to wilful and corrupt perjury, every such offender shall be subject to 
the same pains, penalties, and forfeitures to which persons convicted of 
wilful and corrupt perjury are or shall be subject. 
2. On any prosecution by indictment or information, against any per- 
son, for forging any deed, writing, instrument, or other matter, or for 
uttering or disposing of any deed, writing instrument, or other matter, 
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knowing the same to be forged; or for being accessory, before or after 
the fact, to any such offence, if the same be a felony; or for aiding, abet- 
ting, or counselling the commission of any such offence, if the same be a 
misdemeanor ; no person shall be deemed an incompetent witness m 
support of any such prosecution by reason of any interest which such 
person may have or be supposed to have in respect of such deed, writing, 
instrument, or other matter. ; 

3. Where any offender hath been convicted of any felony not punish- 
able with death, and hath endured the punishment to which he hath been 
adjudged, the punishment so endured shall have the like effects and con- 
sequences as a pardon under the great seal as to the felony whereof the 
offender was so convicted: provided that nothing herein contained, nor 
the enduring of such punishment, shall prevent or mitigate any punish- 
ment to which the offender might otherwise be lawfully sentenced on a 
subsequent conviction for any other felony. 

4. And where any offender hath been convicted of any misdemeanor 
(except perjury or subornation of perjury), and hath endured the 
punishment to which he hath been adjudged, he shall not, after the 
punishment so endured, be deemed to be, by reason of such misdemeanor, 
an incompetent witness in any court or proceeding, civil or criminal. 


LIABILITY OF REAL PROPERTY IN INDIA TO PAY DEBTS. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 33.—Passed 27th June, 1828.] | 
This Act declares and settles the law respecting the liability of the reaf 
estates of British subjects and others, situate within the jurisdiction of 
his Majesty’s supreme courts in India, as assets in the hands of execu- 
tors and administrators, to the payment of the debts of their deceased 
owners. 


MADHOUSES (SCOTLAND). 
[9 Geo, IV. c. 34.—Passed 27th June, 1828.] 
An Act for altering and amending an act passed in the fifty-fifth year of the 

5 of his late Majesty, intituled, An Act to regulate Madhouses in 

cotland. 

1. This act regulates the granting of licences. 

2. A book shall be kept in every house so licensed, in which shall be in- 
serted the name‘and date of admission of every insane person, and also 
the death or discharge of every such person, specifying the state of mind 
in which such person was at the date of such death or discharge, and the 
cause of his or her death. 

3. Whenever any coercion, severity, or restraint, beyond that of soli- 
tary confinement, shall be used towards any person confined in such. 
house, an entry shall be made in the aforesaid book on the same day on 
which such coercion, severity, or restraint shall be first used, settin 
forth the nature of such coercion, severity, or restraint, together wi 
the special cause thereof; and a similar entry shall be made on each suc- 
ceeding day, during the continuance of such coercion. : . 

4. These books to be produced to inspectors. a 

5. No insane person shail be received into any public hospital or public 
lunatic asylum without a warrant from the sheriff, such as is required by 
the said recited act in the case of a private madhouse. “ 

6. Houses of reception to be visited by medical men. 

7. Ministers empowered to visit madhouses, with the consent in writing 
bal the sheriff, and when the keeper does not hold such visit prejudicial to 

e patient. 

8. Regulations where lunatics are privately confined. No person shall 
receive into his exclusive care and maintenance (except he be a relative), 
any one insane person, without an order or certificate signed by two 
physicians or surgeons, a copy of which certificate is to be transmitted to 
the sheriff of the county, An annual return is also to be made to the 
sheriff, of all particulars regarding the insane person. 
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OUTSTANDING JUDGMENTS (IRELAND). 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 35.—Passed 27th June, 1828.] 


This isan Act to protect purchasers for valuable consideration, in Ireland, 
against Judgments not revived or redocketed within a limited time, 


SALMON FISHERIES. 
[9 Geo. IV. c.39.—Passed 15th July, 1828.] 
An Act for the Preservation of the Salmon Fisheries in Scotland. 

By an act passed in the parliament of Scotland in the year 1424, it was 
forbidden that any salmon be slain from the feast of the Assumption of 
our Lady until the feast of St. Andrew in winter; and other laws and acts 
were made and passed at divers times by the parliament of Scotland 
‘anent the killing of salmon, kipper, red and black fish, in forbidden time, 
aand the killing anddestroying of the fry and smelts of salmon. 

By this act the penalties enacted by the said acts are augmented, and 
the period of the forbidden time altered and extended, and sundry other 
regulations are made. The most important enactment is, that no salmon, 
‘grilse, sea trout, or other fish of the salmon kind, shall be taken between 
the 14th of September and the Ist of February in any year. 

The other regulations require to be carefully understood by all fisher- 


men and other interested persons, as the penalties for their violation are 
severe. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
[9 Geo. IV. c.40,—Passed 15th July, 1828.] 


‘By this Act the laws for the erection and regulation of County Lunatic 
Asylums are amended, and more effectual provision is made for the 
care and maintenance of pauper and criminal lunatics in England. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF INSANE PERSONS, 
- [9 Geo. IV. c. 41.—Passed 15th July, 1828.] 
' An Act to regulate the Care and Treatment of Insane Persons in England. 

1. Repeals the acts now existing for licensing and regulating houses 
for the reception of insane persons in England. 

_ 2. His Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
annually, on the first day of August, or within ten days following, to ap- 
point not less than fifteen persons to be commissioners, during the space 
of one year, for licensing and visiting all houses within the cities of 
London and Westminster, and within seven miles thereof, and within the 
_ county of Middlesex, for the reception of two or more insane persons ; 
of which commissioners five at the least shall be physicians. 

3. In case of the death or removal of any of the commissioners, others 

“are to be appointed by the secretary of state. 
_ 4, Commissioners to act upon oath. 

5. No person shall be appointed commissioner who shall be, or. who 
shall have been within the two years then next preceding, directly or in- 
directly interested in the keeping any house licensed for the reception of 

insane persons. 


7. Treasurer and clerk to be appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 
_ 9. Meetings of commissioners to grant licences on the first Wednesday 
‘in the months of January, April, July, and October, in every year. 
ie J a at Quarter Sessions to grant licences in all other parts than 

on, &c. 

11. The said justices shall, at the Michaelmas General Quarter Sessions 
‘of the Peace in every year, appoint three or morejustices of the peace, 
and also one or more physician or surgeon or apothecary, to act.as visi- 
tors of each house of reception for insane persons within the county. 


“12, A clerk to such visitors shall be appointed by the justices at the 
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13. All persons who shall apply for a licence for keeping a house for the 
reception of two or more insane persons, shall give notice to the clerk of 
the commissioners, or to the clerk of the peace for the county, fourteen 
days prior to any of the quarterly meetings of the said commissioners, or 

‘to any general quarter session for the county, which notice shall contain 
the christian and surname of the person, and his place of abode; and in 
ease such person does not propose to reside himself in the said house, the 
name and previous occupation of the superintendant who is to reside 
therein; and such notice shall be accompanied by a plan of every such 
house, to be drawn upon a scale of not less than one eighth of an inch to 
-a foot, with a description of the situation thereof, and of every room and 
apartment therein, and a statement of the greatest number of patients 
proposed to be received into such house. , 

14. Upon alteration of house, notice and amended plan to be given to 
the clerk of the commissioners or the clerk of the peace. 

15. The licences are to be made out by the clerk of the commissioners 
or the clerk of the peace, and to be renewed yearly; and there shall be 

‘paid for every licence, exclusive of the sum to be paid for the stamp, the 
sum of two shillings and sixpence for every parish patient, and the sum of 
ten shillings for every other insane person: provided, that for no licence 
‘to be so granted shall be paid less than fifteen pounds. 

17. If at any time a majority of any five of the commissioners (one 
whereof not being a physician or surgeon), or any three visitors, shall 
recommend to his Majesty’s principal secretary of state for the home de- 

partment, that any licence should be revoked, it shall be lawful for such 
secretary of state to revoke the same: provided, that in case of such revo- 
cation being proposed, notice in writing shall be given to the parties 
‘complained of, seven days previous to the transmission of such recom- 
mendation to such secretary of state. 

18. When the commissioners or justices of the peace shall refuse to 
‘renew any licence, notice thereof is to be given to the secretary of state, 
“who is empowered to confirm such refusal : but the original licence shall 
‘remain in force until such confirmation. 

19. After three calendar months from the commencement of this act, 
it shall not be lawful for any person to keep a house for the reception of 
‘any two or more insane persons, withouta licence for that purpose first 
had and obtained in the manner directed by this act. 

20. Every house licensed shall be visited by three at least of the com- 
“missioners (one of whom shall not be a medical practitioner), or by two 

“at least of the visitors appointed at quarter sessions, at least four times in 
“every year, on such days, and at such hours of the day, between the 
‘hours of eight in the morning and six in the evening, from ‘the 21st of 
September to the 21st of March; and between the hours of six in the 

morning and eight in the evening, from the 2lst of March to the 21st of 
“September in each year, and with or without notice, and for such length 

of time as they shall think fit; and they are hereby empowered to exa-~ 
‘ mine the persons confined therein in such manner as they shall see fit: 

provided always, that it shall not be lawful for the clerk of the said com- 

missioners or of the said visitors to inspect or visit any of the patients 
_ confined in such house. 

21. The concealing of any insane _—— from the inspection of the 
commissioners shall be deemeda misdemeanor. 

22. It shall be lawful for the commissioners or visitors. upon receiving 

‘dnformation upon oath, which oath they are or any one of them is em- 
powered to administer, that the party making such oath hath cause to 
‘suspect, and doth verily believe that some malpractices have taken place 
in any house, which malpractices cannot be ascertained by examination 
~ and inspection during the day, respectively to visit and to inspect:any 
such house at such hour of the night as to them shall seem advisable. 

23. It shall be lawful for the commissioners or visitors to require any 

_ person to appear before them to testify the truth touching any matters 
relating to the execution of the powers given by this-act, 
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24, 25. There shall be kept in every house of reception a book or regis - 
ter, in which the said commissioners and visitors, within their respective 
jurisdictions, shall at every such visitation make minutes in writing of 
the state and condition of such houses, as to the care of the patients 
therein, and such minutes are to be transcribed into a general register to 
be kept by the clerk of the commissioners. 

26, 27, 28. The clerk of the commissioners, and the clerks of the visitors, 
shall, within one month previous to the first day of June in every year, 
prepare a full and complete report of the several houses within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

29. No person, not being a parish patient, shall be received into any 
house, without a certificate in the manner directed by this act; and if 
any person shall knowingly and wilfully receive any insane person, or 
person represented or alleged to be insane, without such certificate bear- 
ing date not more than fourteen days previous to such reception, and 
shall not at the time of receiving such patient make a minute in writing 
or entry of the christian and surname, occupation, and place of residence 
of the person by whom such patient shall be brought, or by whose autho- 
rity such patient shall be delivered to his care, every person so offending 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

30. And every certificate shall be signed by two medical practitioners, 
who shall have separately visited and personally examined the patient; 
and such certificate shall state that such insane person is a proper persan 
to be confined, and the day on which he or she shall have been so exa-~ 
mined; and also the christian and surname, and place of abode, of the 
person by whose direction or authority such patient is examined, and the 
degree of relationship, or other circumstance of connection between such 

erson and the insane person; and the name, age, place of residence, 

ormer occupation, and the asylum (if any) in which such patient shall 
have been confined; and whether such person shall have been found 
lunatic or of unsound mind under a commission issued for that purpose 
by the lord chancellor; and every such certificate shall, if the same be 
not signed by two medical practitioners, state the special circumstances 
(if any) which shall have prevented the patient being separately visited 
by two medical practitioners ; and any patient may be admitted into any 
such licensed house upon the certificate of one medical procknoner only 
under the special circumstances aforesaid, provided such certificate shall 
be further signed by some other medical practitioner within seven days 
next after the admission of such patient; and any person who shal), 
knowingly, and.with intention to deceive, sign any such certificate, un- 
truly setting forth any such particulars, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor ; nevertheless, if any special circumstance shall exist, which 
may prevent the insertion of any of the particulars aforesaid, the same 
shall be specially stated in such certificate: provided always, that no phy- 
sician, surgeon, or apothecary, shall sign any certificate of admission to 
any house of which he is wholly or partly the proprietor, or the regular 
professional attendant ; and any physician, surgeon, or apothecary, who 
shali sign or give any such certificate, without having visited and per- 
sonally examined the individual to whom it relates, shall be deemed to be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

31, No parish pauper shall be received into any house without an ordcr 
under the hands and seals of two justices of the peace, or an order sign 
by one of the overseers of the poor and the officiating clergyman of the 
parish, and also a certificate signed by one physician, surgeon, or apothe- - 
cary, that such person is a proper person to be confined. 

32. Notice is to be given to the clerk of the commissioners, or to the 
clerk of the visitors, by the keepers of houses, &c. within seven days after 
the admission of every patient, under pain of being deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 


33. The like notice is to be given within three days next after the re- 
moval or death of a patient, under the like penalty. . . 


34, If any person shall apply to one of the commissioners, or to any. 
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justice.of the eof the county in which any house is situate, in order 
to be informed whether any particular person is confined, and the said 
commissioner or justice shall think it reasonable to permit such inquiry to 
be made, and shall sign an order directed to the clerk for that purpose, the 
said clerk is required, upon the receipt of such order, to make search ; 
and if it shall appear that the person is or has been confined in any of the 
said houses, the said clerk shall immediately. deliver to the person applying, 
in writing, the name of the keeper, the situation of such house, anda 
per | of the order and certificate, upon payment of the sum of seven 
shillings. 

35. In every house of reception for insane persons there shall, if it con- 
tain one hundred patients, be a resident physician, surgeon, or apothecary : 
and every such house, containing less than one hundred patients, in case 
such house shall not be kept by a physician, surgeon, or apothecary, shall 
be visited twice in every week by a physician, surgeon, or apothecary ; and 
such resident attendant, or visiting physician, surgeon, or apothecary, is 
hereby respectively required to report to the keeper the condition of the 
house, and state of health of the patients ; and shall, once in every week, 
enter and sign the same in a book of entries to be kept at every such house. 

36. Persons by whose authority any patients have been delivered to 
such — shall visit or appoint some person to visit them, once in six 
months. 

37. If it shall appear, after three separate and distinct visits to be made 
by the said commissioners or visitors, three of whom shall be physicians 
or surgeons, or one of which visitors shall be a medical practitioner, 
(twenty-one days at the least to intervene between each visit,) that any 

erson is detained without sufficient cause, and notice thereof shall have 
n duly given to the keeper, and to the person by whose authority such 
person was sent, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners at one of 
their quarterly meetings, or at a meeting specially summoned at three 


days notice, or for the justices in quarter sessions, or at a meeting specially 
summoned at seven days notice, to set such person at liberty : provided, 
that such power shall not extend to the case of any lunatic who shall 
have been found of insane mind under a commission issued by the Lord 
Chancellor, nor to any lunatic confined under any order or authority of 


his anys principal Sceretary of State for the Home Department. 

38. The commissioners and visitors are to inquire, and state in the re- 
gister book, whether divine service is performed in such houses ; and if 
not performed, the keeper shall state the reason. 

39. It shall be lawful for the Lord Chancellor, or the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench, or the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, or his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, to employ any commissioner, or medical or other person, to 
inspect and inquire into the state of any lunatic asylum, public hospital, 
or other house or place for the confinement of insane persons, and to report 
to him the result of such inspection and inquiry ; and every such medical 
or other person shall be paid such sum of money for his attendance and 
trouble, as to his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State shall seem an 
adequate and reasonable allowance. 

40. No person shall receive into his exclusive care, except he be a rela- 
tive, or a committee appointed by the Lord Chancellor, under pain of 
being deemed guilty of misdemeanor, any one insane person, without first 
having an order and certificate signed by two medical practitioners ; and 
every such person so having received into his charge any insane person, 
shall within five days thereof transmit to the clerk of the commissioners 
in London a copy of such order and certificate, and shall also state the 
parish and county wherein such house shall be situate, and the name of 
the occupier thereof, and such order, certificate, and return shall be 
sealed, and indorsed ‘‘ Private Return ;” and also on the Ist of January, 
or within seven days thereof, in every year, every such person shall also 
transmit to such clerk a certificate signed by two physicians, surgeons, or 
apothecaries, describing the then actual state of such insane person; and 
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‘in case of the death or removal of such insane peyson, he shall forthwith 
notify the same to such clerk. 

41. It shall be lawful for his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State, in 
‘all cases in which any patient shall die, or have been discharged as cured, 
to direct, if he shall see fit, that the name of such patient shall be wholly 
erased from the said register. 

42. The Lord Chancellor or the Secretary of State may order visitation 
<of patients in care of relatives. 

48. If any action shall be brought against any person for anything done 
in pursuance of this act, the same shall be commenced within six calendar 
months next after the fact committed, and shall be laid or brought in the 
county, city, or place where the cause of action shall have arisen. 

49. No action is to be brought, except by order of the commissioners, 
or by the justices at sessions. 

50. Nothing in this act shall extend tothe Royal Hospital of Bethlehem, 
or to any building erected adjacent thereto, for the confinement of cri- 
minal lunatics, or to the Royal Military or Naval Hospitals, or to county 
dunatic asylums. 

51. And nothing in this act shall extend to any public hospital, or 
of public hospitals, or other charitable institutions, supported wholly or 
“partly by voluntary contributions, in which lunatics are received, or to 
any lunatic asylum built and established by voluntary contributions, and 
supported by applying the excess of payments of the more affluent in re- 
duction of the payment by persons in more limited circumstances, ex- 
cepting in as far as relates to certificates of admission, and visitations ap- 
‘pointed by the Lord Chancellor, or the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Kaos Bench, or the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
,or his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the ‘Home Department, 
sand the transmitting to the clerk of the commissioners an annual 
«as hereinbefore directed. 

54. Act to continue in force for three years. 


‘SOCIETY FOR ENLARGING, BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


[9 Geo. IV. c. 42.—Passed 15th July, 1828.] 


in Act to abolish Church Briefs, and to provide for the collection and appli- 
cation of voluntary Contributions for the purpose of enlarging and butld- 
tng Churches and Chapels. 

- 1. Repeals the 4th Ann, c. 14. intituled An Act for the better collecting 

Charity Money on Briefs by Letters Patent, and preventing abuses in relation 

sto such Charities ; except as to such briefs issued before the passing of 

“this act as are now in progress. 

2. All such persons as now are or ‘hereafter: may become members of 
the society for promoting the enlargement.and building .of churches and 
chapels, are hereby declared to be a body corporate, by the name of 
’** The Incorporated Society for promoting the enlargement, building, and 
.Xepairing of churches and chapels.” 

8. The committee of the said society, in the selection of parishes and 
-extra-parochial places to which they shall grant any part of their funds 
“towards the enlarging or building of any churches or chapels, shall have 
regard to the amount of the population, and also to the disproportion 
«between the number of inhabitants and the present accommodation for 
“attendance upon divine service; and in giving preference among such 
. parishes and extra-parochial places, shall have regard to the proportion of 
“the expense which shall be offered to be contributed or raised by such re- 
“Spective parishes or places, towards the enlargement or building of 
«churches or chapels therein, and to:the pecuniary ability of the inhabit- 
ants thereof. 

9. In granting aid towards the repairs of churches and chapels which 
shave fallen into a state of great dilapidation without neglect or fault of 
wthe existing parishioners, and the entire expence of repairing which the 
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parishioners shall be proved, to the satisfaction of the committee, to be 
unable to defray, reference shall be had to the amount of money raised by 
the parishioners by rates or subscription, and to the improvement which 
it may be proposed to effect in the accommodation for the poor. , 

10. As often as his Majesty shall be graciously pleased to issue his royal 
letters, directed respectively to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
authorizing the collection of voluntary contributions within their several 
provinees, for the purpose of aiding the enlarging, building, rebuilding, or 
repairing of churches and chapels in England and Wales, or in any part 
thereof, in every such case all the contributions so collected shall be paid 
over to the treasurer of the said society, or his order, and shall be em- 
ployed by the said society in carrying its designs into effect. 


STAMP DUTIES. 
[9 Geo. IV. c.49.—Passed 15th July, 1828.] 

An Act to amend the laws in force relating to the Stamp Duties on Sea In- 
surances ; on Articles of Clerkship ; on Certificates of Writers to the Signet, 
and of Conveyancers and others ; on Licences to Dealers in Gold-and Silver 
Plate, and Pawnbrokers ; on Drafts on Bankers, and on Licences for Stage 
Coaches, in Great Britain ; and on Receipts in Ireland. 


15. All drafts or orders for the payment of any sum of money to the 
Dearer on demand, and drawn in any part of Great Britain, upon any 
banker, or any person acting as a banker, who shall reside or transact the 
business of a banker within fifteen miles of the place where such drafts 
or orders shall be issued, shall be exempted from anystamp duty; pro- 
vided the place where such drafts or orders shall be issued shall be speci- 
fied therein; and provided the same shall bear date on or before the day 
on which the same shall be issued; and provided the same do not direct 
the payment to be made by bills or promissory notes, 


CRIMINAL LAWS—IRELAND. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 53, 54, 55, and 56.] 

An Act to repeal several acts and parts of acts in force in Ireland relating to 
bail in cases of felony, and to certain proceedings in criminal cases, and 
to the benefit of clergy, and to larceny, and other offences connected there- 
with, and to malicious injuries to property. . 

se Po improving the administration of justice in criminal cases in 

eland. 

An Act for consolidating and amending the laws in Ireland relative to:lar- 
ceny and other offences connected therewith. 


An Act for consolidating and amending the laws in Ireland relative to mali- 
cious injuries to property. - 
*,* The four preceding acts have been passed in order toassimilate 
the law of Ireland in those cases to the law of England, and are in 
‘ substance the same as cap. 27, 28, 29, 30, of the last session of;par- 
-- liament ;—for which see the Companion for 1828. 


_ POLLING AT ELECTIONS, 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 59.—Passed 15th July, 1828.] 

An Aet to regulate the mode of taking the Poll at the Election of Members to 
serve in Parliament for Cities, Boroughs, and Ports in England and Wales. 

1. From and after the passing of this act, at every election of members 
toserve in parliament fora city, borough, town, or port, in England 
‘or Wales, where the number of electors exceed six hundred,—if one or 
more candidates beyond the number which the city, &c. is entitled to 
return be put in nomination, and a poll be demanded, the returning offi- 
“eer, on receiving a requisition signed by a candidate or his agent, is to 
“divide the polling place in compartments, so that there shall be a.com- 
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partment for every six hundred voters. Each compartment to be pra- 
vided with sufficient accommodation for the poll-clerk, for an agent and 
acheck-clerk, foreach of the candidates, and with a distinct avenue for 
the voters; and if sufficient space cannot be found in the usual place for 
‘taking the poll, the returning officer is to erect in some convenient place 
(within the city, &c.) a polling place, and divide it into compartments, 
and there take the poll. For each compartment, the returning officer is 
~to appoint aclerk to take the poll, and to administer to the voters— 
when required by any elector or candidate, or person acting for any can- 
didate—such oaths as may by law be required of them: the clerk to re- 
-ceive not exceeding one guinea per day. 

2. All reasonable expenses of providing the polling places and of pay- 
ing the clerks, are to be defrayed by the candidates, in equal portions ; 
but, if a person be nominated as a candidate, and (if present) such per- 
son should not declare his assent thereto at the time of nomination,— 

or, if not present, should not signify his assent in writing,—the person 
putting such candidate in nomination shall be liable for an equal share 
_of the expense. 

3. During the time of polling, the returning officer or his assessor is to 
continue in some convenient place, for the purposes of deciding on the 
validity of disputed votes; and if a vote be objected to by a candidate or 

‘person on his behalf, the poll is not on that account to be delayed, but 
the poll-clerk is to enter the name of the voter on the poll-book, but not 
then to receive his vote, but such vote is to be referred to the returning 
officer (or assessor) who is to decide on the validity of the vote. The 
returning officer (or assessor) is to keep a list of all votes which are re- 
ferred to him for decision ; and—where the voters are ready to be exa- 
mined—proceed to decide as to the validity of their votes, in the order 
“in which they have been referred. 

4. So much of 25 Geo. III. as allows the poll at an election for a city, 
borough, town, or port, within England, or for the town of Berwick- 
upon- Tweed, to continue for fifteen days, is hereby repealed. 

5. For any city, borough, town, or port, in England or Wales, no poll 
to continue longer than eight days; (Sundays excepted ;) and if con- 
tinued until the eighth day, the poll to finally close at or before three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day. 

6. Before proclamation of the return is made, if a candidate or his 
agent, or two electors, should certify to the returning officer that some 

“votes have been referred to the returning officer (or assessor) for deci- 
sion, and that no decision has been declared, then proclamation is not to 
-be made until three o’clock in the afternoon of the third day following, 
(unless the disputed votes be decided before that time,) but the returning 
officer (or his assessor) is to continue to decide as to the validity of the 
disputed votes, and to cause the names of those persons whose votes 
have been adjudged valid to be added to the poll. If, at three o’clock of 
such third day, there should still remain some votes on which no decision 
= made, the returning officer is, notwithstanding, forthwith to proclaim 
e return. 


7. None of the provisions of this act to extend to Scotland or Ireland, 
nor to the cities of London or Westminster. 


IMPORTATION OF CORN, 

[9 Geo. IV. c. 60.—Passed 15th July, 1828.] : 

An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Importation of Corn. 

1, 2. Repeal former acts. : i-? 
3..And whereas it is expedient that corn, grain, meal, and flour, the 
growth, produce, and manufacture of any foreign country, or of any Bri- 
. tish possession out of Europe, should be allowed to be imported for con- 
- sumption in the United Kingdom; it is enacted, That there shall be jevied 
and paid upon all corn, grain, meal, or flour entered:-for home consump- 
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tion in the United Kingdom from parts beyond the seas, the several duties ~ 


specified and set forth in the table to this act annexed. 

4. Nocorn, grain, meal, or flour, shall be shipped from any port in any 
British possession out of Europe, as being the produce of any such pos- 
session, until the owner, proprietor, or shipper thereof, shall have made 
and subscribed, before the collector or other chief officer of customs at the 
port of shipment, a declaration in writing, specifying the quantity of 
each sort of such corn, grain, meal, or flour, and that the same was the 
produce of some British possession out of Europe to be named in such 
declaration, nor until such owner, proprietor, or shipper, shall have ob- 
tained from the collector or other chief officer of the customs at the said 
port a certificate, under his signature, of the quantity of corn, grain, 
real, or flour, so declared to be shipped. And before any corn, grain, 
meal, or flour, shall be entered at any port or place in the United King- 
dom, as being the produce of any British possession out of Europe, the 
master of the ship importing the same shall produce and deliver to the 
collector or other chief officer of customs of the port or place of importa- 
tion, a copy of such declaration, certified to be a true and accurate copy 
thereof under the hand of the collector and other chief officer of customs 
at the port of shipment before whom the same was made, together with 
the certificate, signed by the said collector, or other chief officer of cus- 
toms, of the quantity of corn so declared to be shipped ; and such master 
shall also make and subscribe, before the collector or other chief officer of 
customs at the port or place of importation, a declaration in writing, that 
the several quantities of corn, grain, meal, or flour on board such ship, 
and proposed to be entered under the authority of such declaration, are 
the same that were mentioned and referred to in the declaration and cer- 
tificate produced by him, without any admixture or addition. And if any 
person shall, in anysuch declaration, wilfully and corruptly make any 
false statement respecting the place of which any such corn, grain, meal, 
or Hour was the produce, or respecting the identity of any such corn, 
grain, meal, or flour, such person shall forfeit 1007. and the corn, grain, 
meal, or flour, shall also be forfeited. Provided, that the declarations 
aforesaid shall not be required in respect of any corn, grain, meal, or 
flour, which shall have been shipped within three months next after the 
passing of this act. ; 

5. It shall not be lawful to import into the United Kingdom, for con- 
sumption there, any malt, or to import, for consumption, into Great 
Britain, any corn ground, except wheat meal, wheat flour, and oatmeal; 

to import, for consumption, any corn ground, into Ireland: and if any 
such article shall be imported, the same shall be forfeited. ~ 

6. Monthly accounts of importation to be published in the London Ga- 


zette. 

7. If it shall be made to appear to his Majesty in council that any fo- 
reign state hath subjected British vessels to any higher duties or charges 
than are levied on nationai vessels, or hath subjected goods, the growth, . 
produce, or manufacture of any of his Majesty’s dominions, when. im- 

rted from any of such dominions in British vessels, to any other or 

igher duties or charges whatever than are levied on such or the like 
goods, of whatever growth, produce, or manufacture, when so imported 
in national vessels, or hath subjected any article of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of his Majesty’s dominions, when imported from any of 


such dominions in British vessels, or in national vessels, to any duties or 


charges. which would not be payable on the like article being of the 


growth, produce, or manufacture of any other country,.and imported. 


from such other country in national vessels, or that any such fo- 
reign state\or power hath granted any bounties, drawbacks, or allowances 
upon the exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the dominions of any other foreign state or power, which hath not also 
been granted upon the exportation of such or the like articles being the 


growth, produce, or manufacture of his Majesty’s dominions; then it 
shall be lawful for his Majesty, with the advice of his Privy Council, to. 
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prohibit the importation of any sort of corn, graig, meal, or flour, from 


the dominions of any such foreign state or power. 47 
8. Weekly returns of the purchases and sales of British corn shall be 
made in the manner hereinafter directed, in the following cities and 


towns :— 


London 
Uxbridge 
Hertford 
Royston 
Chelmsford 
Colchester 
Rumford 
Maidstone 
Canterbury 
Dartford 
Chichester 
Guildford 
Lewes 

Rye 
Redford 
Birmingham 
Leeds 
Newark 
York 
Bridlington 
Beverley 
Howden 
Sheffield 
Hull 
Whitby 
New Malton 
Durham 
Stockton 
Darlington 
Sunderland 


Barnard Castle 


Walsingham 
Belford 
Hexham 


Aylesbury . 
I 
oodbri 
Huntingdon 
Hadleigh 
Stowmarket 


Norwich 
Yarmouth 
Lynn 
Thetford 
Watton 

Diss 

East Dereham 
Harleston 


BurySt. Edmunds Holt 
Beccles 


Bungay 
Lowestoft 


Cambridge 
El 


Wisbeach 
Carlisle 
Whitehaven 
Cockermouth 
Penrith 
Egremont 
Appleby 


Liverpool 
Ulverston 
Lancaster 
Preston 
Wigan 
Warriagton 
Manchester 
Bolton 
Chester 
Nantwich 
Middlewich 
Four Lane Ends 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Denbigh 


Morpeth 
Alnwick 


Wrexham 
Carvarvon 


Aylesham 
Fakenham 
North Walsham 
Lincoln 
Gainsborough 
Glanford Bridge 
Carmarthen 
Cardiff 
Gloucester 
Cirencester 
Tetb 


Lowth 
Boston 
Sleaford 
palding 
Derby 
Northampton 
Leicester 
Nottingham 
Worcester 
Coventry 
eading 
Oxford 
Wakefield 
Warminster 
Truro 
Bodmin 
Launceston 
Redruth 
Helstone 


Stow-on-the-Wold St. Austel 
Kirby-in-Kendal Tewkesbury 


Bristol 
Taunton 
Wells 
Bridgewater 
Frome 
Chard 
Monmouth 
Abergavenny 
Chepstow 
Pont-y-Pool 
Exeter 
Barnstaple 
Plymouth 
Totness 
Tavistock 


Berwick-upon-Tweed Haverfordwest Kingsbridge 


In each of which said cities and towns there shall be appointed, in man- 
ner hereinafter directed, an inspector of corn returns. 
9. Appointment of comptroller of corn returns. 
13. Lord Mayor to appoint inspector for the city of London. 
15 and 22. Dealers in corn, &c. not to be inspectors. : 
18. Every person who shall carry on trade or business in the city of 


Blandford 
Bridport 
Dorchester 
Sherbourne 
Shaston 
Wareham 
Winchester 
Andover 
Basingstoke: 
Fareham 
Havant 
Newport 
Ringwood 
Southampton 
Portsmouth 


London, or within five miles from the Royal Exchange, asa corn factor, or 
as an agent employed in the sale of British corn, shall make and deliver to 
the Lord Mayor, or one of the Aldermen, a declaration, that the returns 
—_ by him shall in all respects be conformable to the provisions of the 
said act. 3 

19. And every such corn factor and other person shall return, or cause 
to be returned, on Wednesday in each week, to the inspector of corn re- 
turns for the city of London, an account in writing, signed with his or 
her own name, or the name of his or her agent, of the quantities of each 
respective sort of British corn sold during the week ending on andincluding 
the next preceding Tuesday, with the prices thereof, and the amount of 
every parcel , with the total quantity and value of each sort of corn, ana 
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by what measure or weight the same was sold, andthe names of the 
buyers thereof, and of the persons for and on behalf of whom such corn 
was sold; and it shall be lawful for any such inspector to deliver to any 
person making or tendering any such returns a notice in writing, requir- 
ing him or her to declare and set forth therein where and by whom, and 
in what manner any such British corn was delivered to the purchaser or 
purchasers thereof. 

20. Inspectors to be appointed in other places by justices of the peace: 
for the several and respective counties, ridings, or divisions thereof, and. 
by mayors in towns having separate jurisdictions. 

25. Every person who shall deal in British corn at or within any such 
city or town as aforesaid, or who shall at or within any such city or town 
engage in or carry on the trade or business of a corn factor, miller, malt - 
ster, brewer, or distiller, or who shall be the owner or proprietor of any 
stage coaches, waggons, carts, or other carriages carrying goods or pas- 
sengers for hire to and from any such city or town, and each and every 
person, who, as a merchant, clerk, agent, or otherwise, shall purchase at 
any such city or tawn any British corn for sale, or for the sale of meal, 
flour, malt, or bread, made, or to be made thereof, shall, before he or she 
shall so deal in British corn at any such city or town, or shall engage in or 
carry on any such trade or business as aforesaid, or shall purchase any 
British corn for any such purpose as aforesaid, at or within any such city 
or town, make and deliver, in manner hereinafter mentioned, a declara- 
tion that his returns shall in all respects be conformable to the provi- 
sions of the said act. Which declaration shall be in writing, and shall 
be subscribed with the hand of the person so making the same, and shall 
by him or her, or by his or her agent, be delivered to the mayor or chief 
magistrate, or to some justice of the peace for such city or town, or for the: 
county, riding, or division in which the same is situate, who are hereby 
required to deliver a certificate thereof to the inspector of corn returns for 
any such city or town. 

° persons who are hereinbefore required to make such declaration, 
shall, on the first market-day which shall be holden in each week within. 
every such city or town aforesaid, at or within which they shall respec. 
tively deal in corn, or engage in or carry on any such trade or business, 
or purchase any corn for any such purpose, to return, or cause to be re- 
turned, to the inspector of corn returns for such city or town, an account 
in writing, signed with their names respectively, of the amount of each 
and every parcel of each respective sort of British corn bought during the 
week ending on and including the day next preceding such first market- 
day, with the price thereof, and by what weight or measure the same was. 
so bought, with the name of the sellers of each of the said parcels, with 
the names of the person or persons, if any other than the person making. 
such return, for or on account of whom the same was so bought and sold ; 
and it shall be lawful for any such inspector to deliver, to any person. 
making or tendering any such return, a notice in writing requiring him 
or her to declare and set forth therein where and by whom and in what 
manner any such British corn was delivered to him or her. 

29. Inspectors to transmit returns to comptroller. 

30. The average prices of all British corn, by which the rate and 
amount of the said duties shall be regulated, shall be made up and com-. 
eae on Thursday in each week, in manner following; that is to say—. 

e said comptroller shall on Thursday in each week, from the returns 
received by him during the week next preceding, ending on and including 
the Saturday in such preceding week, add together the total quantities of 
each sort of British corn respectively appearing by such returns to have 
been sold, and the total prices for which the same shall thereby appear to 
have been sold, and shall divide the amount of such total prices by the 
amount of such total quantities of each sort of British corn, and the sum 
produced thereby shall be added to the sums in like manner produced in 
the five weeks immediately preceding the same, and the amount of such 
sums so added shall be divided by six, and the sum thereby given shall be 
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deemed and taken to be the aggregate average price of each sort of Bri- 
tish corn respectively ; and the said comptroller shall cause such aggregate 
weekly averages to be published in the next succeeding Gazette, and shall 
on Thursday in each week transmit a certificate of such aggregate aver- 
age prices to the collector or other chief officer of the customs at each of 
the several ports of the United Kingdom ; and the rate and amount of the 
duties to be paid under the provisions of this act shall from time to time 
be regulated and governed at each of the ports of the United Kingdom re- 
spectively by the aggregate average prices of British corn at the time of 
the entry for home consumption of any corn, grain, meal, or flour charge- 
able with any such duty, as such aggregate average prices shall appear 
and be stated in the last of such certificates as aforesaid which shall have 
been received by the collector or other chief officer of customs at such 
rt. 

31. Quantities of corn to be computed according, and with reference, 
to the imperial standard gallon. 

42. If any person who is hereby required to make and deliver the de- 
clarations hereinbefore mentioned, shall not make and deliver such de- 
clarations at the time, and in the form and manner, and to the person 
or persons hereinbefore directed, every person so offending shall forfeit 
the sum of twenty pounds for each calendar month during which he 
shall neglect or delay to make and deliver any such declaration; and if 
any person who is hereinbefore required to make any return to any such 
inspector, shall not make such returns, at the time and in the form and 
manner hereinbefore directed and prescribed, every such offender shall 
for such his offence forfeit the sum of twenty pounds. 

46. And if any person shall make any false and fraudulent statement in 
any such return as he is hereinbefore directed and required to make, or 
shall falsely and wilfully include, or procure, or cause to be included in 
any such return any British corn which was not truly and bona fide sold or 
bought, to, by, or on behalf of the person or persons in any such return: 
mentioned in that behalf, in the quantity and for the price therein stated 
and set forth, every such offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


TABLE OF DUTIES TO WHICH THIS ACT REFERS. 
IF IMPORTED FROM ANY FOREIGN COUNTRY. 


WueEat—Whenever the average price of wheat, made up and 
published in manner required by law, shall be 62s.. 
and under 63s. per qr., the duty shall be for every 

——— Whenever such price shall be 63s. and under 64s. the qr. 1 

” 
” 

” ” 72s. 738. ” 

— enever such price shall be at or above 73s. the qr. 

————- Whenever such price shall be under 62s. and not under 
6ls., the duty shall be for every quarter . 

-~---And in respect of each integral shilling, or any 
part of each integral shilling, by which such price 
shall be under 6ls., such duty shall be increased by 

one shilling. 

EaRLEY—Whenever the average price of barley, made up and 
published in manner required by law, shall be 33s. and 
under 34s, the quarter, the duty shall be for every 
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BARLEY - - - And in respect of every integral shilling by which 
such price shall be above 33s., such duty shall be de- 
creased by Is. 6d., until such price shall be 41s. 

—— Whenever such price shall be'at or above 4ls. the qr. 
——— Whenever such price shall be under 33s., and not under 
32s., the duty shall be for every quarter “ . 
_ ««-- Andin respect of each integral shilling, or any part 
of each integral shilling, by which such price shail be 

under 32s., such duty shall be increased by ls. 6d. 
Oats—Whenever the average price of oats, made up and pub- 
lished in manner required by law, shall be 25s. and 
under 26s. the quarter, the duty shall be for every 
- --.- And in respect of every integral shilling by which 
such price shall be above 25s., such duty shall be de- 

creased by 1s. 6d., until such price shall be 31s. 

-——— Whenever such price shall be at or above 31s. the qr. 
—— Whenever such price shall be under 25s., and not under 
_ 248., the duty shall be for every quarter ~ 
----And in respect of each integral shilling, or any 
ang of each integral shilling, by which such price shall 
e under 24s., such duty shal be increased by 1s. 6d. 


Pease, and BEans— 


Whenever the average price of rye, or of pease, or of 
beans, made up and published in manner required by 
law, shall be 36s., and under 37s., the quarter, the duty 
shall be forevery quarter . . 

- - -- And in respect of every integral shilling by which 
such price shall be above 36s., such duty shall be de- 
creased by 1s. 6d., until such price shall be 46s. 

——— Whenever such price shall be at or above 46s. the qr. 
——— Whenever such price shall be under 36s., and not under 
35s., the duty shall be forevery quarter ° 

---- And in respect of each integral shilling, or any 
part of each integral shilling, by which such price 
aed be under 35s., such duty shall be increased by 
ls. 6d. 

WueEat, Mga, AND FLour— 

For every barrel, being 196 pounds: a duty equal in 

amount to the duty payable on 383 gallons of wheat. 


OatmeEaL—For every quantity of 1814 pound: a duty equal in . 


amount to the duty payable on a quarter of oats. 
Maize or Inpian Corn, Buck WHeEat, BEER oR BiGGc— 
For every quarter: a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on a quarter of barley. 


If THE PRODUCE OF AND IMPORTED FROM ANY BRITISH POSSESSION 


IN NORTH AMERICA, OR ELSEWHERE OUT OF EUROPE. 
Wueat—For every quarter 


~--- Until the price of British wheat, made up and 
published in manner required by law, shall be 67s. per 
quarter. 
Whenever such price shall be at or above 67s. the qr. 
----Until the price of British barley, made up and 
published in manner required by law, shall be 34s. 
‘the quarter. 
——— Whenever such price shall be at or above 34s. the qr. 
Oats—For every quarter . . 


« «= Uatil the price of British oats, made up and pub- | 


lished in manner required by law, shall be 25s. per 
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Oats—Whenever such price shall be at or above 25s. the qr. 0 0 6 
Rye, Pease, BEans— 4 
For every quarter . - 0 3 0 
- -+-~ Until the price of British rye, or of pease, or of 
beans, made up and published in manner required by 
law, shall be 4is. 
Whenever such price shall be at or above 41s. the qr. 0 0 6 
Wueat, Meat, FLour— 
For every barrel, being 196 pounds: a duty equal in 
amount to the duty payable on 38$ gallons of wheat. 
OatTMEAL—For every quantity of 1814 pounds: a duty equal in 
amount to the duty payable ona quarter of oats. 
Maize or Invian Corn, Buck WuEat, BEER, or 
For every quarter: a duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on a quarter of barley. 


ALEHOUSE LICENSES. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 61.—Passed 15th July, 1828.] 


An Act to regulate the granting of Licenses to Keepers of Inns, Alehouses 
and ictualling Houses, in England. 

1. In every division of every county and riding, and of every division 
of the county of Lincoln, and in every hundred of a county, (not being 
within any such division,) and in every liberty division of every liberty, 
county of a city, county of a town, city, and town corporate, (in Eng- 
land,) there shall be annually holden a special session of the justices of 
the peace, to be. called ‘‘ the General Annual Licensing Meeting,” for the 
purpose of granting licenses to persons keeping, or being about: to keep 
inns, alehouses, and victualling houses, to seil exciseable liquors by retail, 
to be drunk or consumed on the premises therein specified; such meet- 
ings to be holden in Middlesex and Surrey, within the first ten davs of 
March, and in every other place between the 20th August, and the Mth- 
September inclusive; and the justices assembled at such meeting, or at 
any adjournment thereof, (not being disqualified from acting, ) nray grant 
licenses to such persons as they think proper. 

2. Twenty-one days at the least before each annual meeting, a petty 
session shall appoint the day, hour, and place upon and in which the 
annual meeting is to be holden; and also to direct the high constable to 
order the petty constables to affix on the door of the church, chapel, or 
other public place, a notice of such meeting, and to leave a copy thereof 
at the dwelling-house of every person keeping an inn, or who shall have 
given notice of his intention to keep an inn. 

3. No adjourned meeting to be heldin or upon any of the five days next 
ensuing that on which the annual meeting is held; and such adjourned 
meetings to be held within the. month of March, in the counties of 
Middlesex and Surrey, and of August or September, in every other county. 

4, At the annual meeting, the justices aré to appoint not less than four, 
nor more than eight special sessions, at equally distant periods, in order 
to transfer licenses to such persons intending to keep inns, as to the jus- 
tices, in their discretion, should seem meet. 

5. The high constable is to give notice of every special session, in the 
same form as for the annual meeting. 

6. No justice who is a common brewer, distiller, maker of malt for sale, 
or retailer of malt, or of any exciseable liquor, or who is concerned in 
partnership with a common brewer, distiller, maker of malt for sale, or 
retailer of malt, or of any exciseable liquor, shall act in or be present at a 
general annual licensing meeting, or at an adjournment thereof, or at a 
special session, or take part in the discussion or adjudication upon an 
application for a license, or upon an appeal therefrom. No justice to act 
in the case of any house licensed, or about to be licensed, of whith he is 
the owner, or agent of the owner, or of any house being in whole or in 
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part the property of a common brewer, distiller, maker of malt for sale, 
or retailer of malt, or of any exciseable liquor, to whom such justice is 
(either by blood or marriage) the father, son, or brother, or of whom he 
is the partner in any other trade or gee Every justice who shall 
offend against this act shall forfeit £100. Not to extend to disqualify a 
justice from acting, if the legal estate in a house be vested in him asa 
trustee for a person, or for a charitable or public use. 

7 & 8. If at any meeting there should not be present two justices, the 
justices of an adjoining town or place may act for the purpose of granting 
or transferring licenses: this is not to extend to the cinque ports. 

9. When a question touching the granting, withholding, or transferring 
a license, or the fitness of a person applying for a license, or of the house 
intended to be.kept, such question is to be determined by a majority of 
the justices; and every license is to be signed by the majority of justices 
who are present on the occasion. 

- 10. Every person pprarcan hae apply for a license for a house, not here~ 
tofore kept as an inn, is to affix a notice on the door of such house, and. 
on the door of the church or chapel of the place in which the house is 
situate,* on three several Sundays between the Ist of January and the last 
day of February, in the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, and elsewhere: 
between the Ist of June and the last day of July, between the hours of: 
ten in the forenoon and of four in the afternoon; and is also to serve a 
copy of the notice upon one of the overseers, and upon one of the peace 
officers, within the month of February, in the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, and elsewhere in the month of July; such notices to be written in: 
a legible hand or printed, and to be according to the form in the schedule, 
and signed by the party intending to make the application, or by his 
authorized agent, and to set forth the situation of the house in a true an@ 
particular manner, and the christian and surname of the party applying, 
together with the place of his residence, and his trade or calling, during 
the six months previous to the time of serving the notice. 

11. Every person holding a license, or his heirs, executors, administra~ 
tors, or assigns, (being desirous to transfer the same and intending to 
apply at the special session,) shall, five days prior to such session, serve a 
notice upon one of the overseers of the poor and upon one of the peace 
officers: the notice to be written in a legible hand or printed, and accord- 
ing to the form in the schedule. 

12. Any person hindered from attending at a general or special meeting 
by sickness, infirmity, or other reasonable cause, the justices may grant 
or transfer a license to the person unable to attend, and deliver it to the 
person then present on his behalf, proof being first adduced, on oath, that 
the person applying to be licensed is unable to attend. 

13. Every license to be in force (in Middlesex and Surrey) from the 5th 
of April, and elsewhere from the 10th of October, for one year and no 
longer; and every license granted at any other time or place, or in any 
other form than is hereby directed, shall be utterly void to all intents and 
purposes. 

14. If any licensed person should die, or be rendered incapable by sick 
ness, or other infirmity, of keeping an inn, or should become bankrupt, 
or take the benefit of the insolvent act,—or if a licensed person, or his 
heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, should remove from or yield. 
up his licensed house,—or if the occupier of such house, being about to 
quit the same, should have wilfully omitted, or should have neglected to 
apply at the annual licensing meeting, or at an adjournment thereof, for 
@ continuation of his license,—or if such house should be, or be about to 
be pulled down for a public purpose; or should be by fire, tempest, or 
other unforeseen calamity, rendered unfit for the legal purposes of an inn; 
—in any one of the above-mentioned cases, the justices may grant a 
license to the heirs, &c. of the person deceased, or to the assigns of the 
Person becoming either bankrupt or insolvent, or to a new occupier, oF 

-* Tf there be no chureh or chapel, in some conspicuous place —e parish. 
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to a person to whom the heirs, &c. have made overstheir interest; or to 
grant a license to the person whose house has been or shall.be about to be 
pulled down, and who intends to open another convenient house as an 
inn. Every such license to continue in force from the day it is granted 
until the 5th April, or the 10th October, as the case may be. Every person 
intending to apply (in any of the before-mentioned cases) for a license to 
sell exciseable liquors, in a house in which such liquors have not been 
sold by retail, by virtue of a license granted at the annual meeting, such 
person is to cause to be affixed, (on some Sunday within six weeks before 
the special session, between the hours of ten in the forenoon and four in 
the afternoon,) on the door of the church or chapel of the place in which 
the house is situate, the same notice as is hereinbefore directed to be 
affixed by a person intending to apply to a general meeting. 

15. The clerk of the justices may demand and receive for every license, 
the following sums and no more, viz. for the peace officer for serving the 
notice, one shilling ; for the clerk of the justices, for the license, five shil- 
lings ; and for preparing the precept and notice, one shilling and sixpence. 
If the clerk should demand or receive any greater sum, or any thing of 
greater value than the sums herein specified, being in the whole the sum 
S — shillings and sixpence, he shall forfeit, for every offence, the sum 
of 51. 

16. No sheriff’s officer, or officer executing the legal process of a court 
of justice, to be capable of using any license under this act. 

17. No license to be granted by any officer of excise, for the sale of ex- 
ciseable liquors to be drank on the premises, until a license be previously 
obtained under this act. F 

..18. Every unlicensed person who shall sell or otherwise dispose of any 
exciseable liquor, by retail, to be drank in his premises,—or permit any ex- 
ciseable liquor to be sold or otherwise disposed of by retail, to be drank 
in his premises ; every licensed person who shall sell or otherwise dispose 
of, or permit to be sold or otherwise disposed of, any exciseable liquor, by 
retail; to be drank in any premises not specified in his license,—he shall, 
for every such offence, (on conviction before one justice,) forfeit any sum 
not exceeding 20/. nor less than 5/., together with the costs of the convic- 
tion. No penalty to be incurred by the heirs, &c. of a licensed person, 
who shall die, become bankrupt, or take the benefit of an insolvent act, 
before the expiration of his license, if the disposal of exciseable liquor be 
made in the premises specified in the license, and take place prior to the 
next special session, unless such special session should be held within 
fourteen days after the death, bankruptcy, or insolvency of the licensed 
een. then to the special session which is to be held immediately after- 
wards. 

19. Every licensed person shall, if required, dispose of all exciseable 
liquors by retail, (except in quantities less than half a pint,) by the gallon, 
quart, pint, or half pint measure,—according to the imperial standard ; 
or in default thereof, the offender to forfeit the illegal measure, and pay 
not exceeding forty shillings, together with the costs of the conviction, to 
be recovered (before one justice) within thirty days after the commission 
of the offence. Such penalty to be over and above any other penalty, to 
which the offender is liable under any other act. 

20. Where any riot or tumult may happen, or be expected to take place, 
two qustions may direct every licensed person to close his house; and if 
any house be kept open at or after the hour at which the justices have 
ordered the house to be closed, the owner thereof shall be deemed not to 
have maintained good order therein. 
- 21. Every licensed person, who shall be convicted before two justices 
of an offence against the tenor of his license, shall—unless proof be ad- 
duced that he has been previously convicted within three years—be ad- 
judged to be guilty of a first offence, and to pay any sum not exceeding 
5l., together with the costs of the conviction ; if proof be adduced that he. 
has been previously convicted, he shall be adjudged to be guilty of a 
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_ second offence, and to pay any sum not exceeding 10/., together 
with the costs of the conviction; if proof be adduced that he has 
been previously convicted of two separate offences, the justices are re- 
quired to adjourn the case to the next special session, or to the annual 
meeting, if such meeting take place before the special session. The jus- 
tices are to issue their summons to such licensed persons requiring him 
to appear at the special session, or at the annual meeting, and to bind (in 
recognizances) all persons making a charge, or who shall have knowledge 
of the circumstances thereof; and if proof be given at such special ses- 
sion, &c., that the licensed person jis guilty, he shall forfeit any sum not 
exceeding 50/., together with the costs of the suit. lf at any time before 
“the hearing of any such last mentioned charge, the justices may direct the 
hearing to be adjourned to the next general or quarter session, there to be 
inquired into by a jury, or if the licensed person shall, in writing under 
his hand, require the justices to direct the hearing to be so adjourned, they 
may adjourn it accordingly, such licensed person entering into recogni- 
-zances, with two sureties, personally to appear at such session, to abide 
the judgment of the court, and to pay the costs which may be awarded. 
The court of general or quarter session, is to direct a jury to be impan- 
nelled, and upon their verdict of guilty, to adjudge the offender guilty of 
a third offence, and punish him by fine, not exceeding 100/., or adjudge 
his license to be forfeited. If the license be forfeited, every excise license 
shall also be forfeited; and the offender is to be deemed incapable of 
selling exciseable liquors by retail in any inn for three years. Upon suf- 
ficient cause shown, the court may adjourn the hearing of the charge to 
the next general or quarter session, when the case is to be finally de- 
termined. 
22. If no fit and proper person should appear to prosecute a charge 
directed to be adjourned to the general or quarter session, the justices may 
direct a peace officer of the place, in which the house is situate, to carry 
on all proceedings, who is to be paid his expenses out of the county rates. 
23. If a person be summoned as a witness, either on the part of the 
_complainant or of the accused, and neglect to appear at the time and 
place appointed, and who shall not make reasonable excuse for his ne- 
-glect,—or appearing, and refuse to be examined, on oath or affirmation 
and give evidence,—he shall forfeit any sum not exceeding 101. 
24. Every penalty imposed by this act upon a justice, may be recovered, 
by action of debt, in any of the courts at Westminster; one moiety of 
each penalty to be for the use of his majesty, and the other moiety to him 
-who shall sue for the same. 
25. If an offender neglect to pay any penalty and costs, within the 
period appointed by a justice, a distress warrant may be issued to levy the 
amount on the goods and chattels of the offender, together with the costs 
of the distress and sale ; but if sufficient distress cannot be had, the offen- 
der is to be committed to the common gaol, for any term not exceeding 
one calendar month, if the penalty be not above 5/.; for any term not 
exceeding three calendar months, if the penalty be above 5/., and not 
-more than 10/.; and for any term not exceeding six calendar months, if 
the penalty be above 10/. If at any time previous to the expiration of the 
term of imprisonment, the offender should cause to be paid the penalty 
and costs, and the costs of his apprehension and conveyance to the com- 
‘mon gaol, he is to be forthwith discharged. ” 
26. If.a justice think fit, he may award a portion of a penalty (not ex- 
ceeding one moiety) to the prosecutor, and the remainder. to the count 
or place for which the justice may act. : 
27. If any person think himself aggrieved, by any thing done in execu- 
tion of this act, he may appeal to the next general or quarter session, 
(unless such session be held within twelve days after the act complained 
of,) provided that notice in writing be given of the appeal within five 
days, and he enter into a recognizance, with two sureties, to appear to try 
the appeal, to abide the judgment of the court thereupon, - to pay the 
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costs awarded. The court at such session to hear,and determine the ap- 
peal, and to make such order therein, with or without costs, as to the 
court shall seem meet; and if the act appealed inst be the refusal to 
grant, or to transfer a license, and the judgment in favour of the ap- 
pellant, the court is to grant or to transfer the license in the same manner 
as if it had been granted at the annual meeting, or had been transferred 
vat the special session ; but, if the court adjudge the judgment to be car- 
ried into execution, and the costs awarded to be paid, it shall, if necessary, 
issue process for enforcing the judgment. No justice to act in an appeal 
‘to the general or quarter sessions, from an act done by him in the execu- 
tion of this act. 

28. The justices may summon any person as a witness, whose evidence 
may be material, to appear at a general or quarter sessions; and if he 
should refuse to be bound in recognizance for his appearance, the justice 
may commit him to the common gaol, there to remain until he enter into 
such recognizance, or be otherwise discharged. 

29. In every case where notice of appeal against the judgment of a jus- 
tice has been given, and such appeal be dismissed, or the judgment af- 
‘firmed, or the appeal abandoned, the court shall order the party who has 
“appealed, or intended to appeal, to pay to the justice sufficient costs to 
indemnify him from all charge whatever; and if the party neglect to pay 
the same, the court may order him to be committed to the common gaol, 
there to remain until the costs be satisfied. If the judgment be reversed, 
-the court (if it think fit) shall order the treasurer of the county or place, 
‘to pay the justice a sufficient sum to indemnify him from all costs anu 
-charges whatsoever. 

30. Every action against a justice, constable, or any other person, shall 
be commenced within three calendar months after the cause thereof has 
arisen, and not afterwards ; who may plead the general issue, and give 
the special matter in evidence. : 

31. Every conviction under this act shall be on the oath or oaths of one 
or more credible witnesses ; and any justice (not disqualified) acting forthe 
‘place where the offenceis committed, is authorized to administer the same. 
- 32. Gives the form of conviction. 

33. Every conviction to be returned to the next general or quarter ses- 
sion of the peace, and delivered to the clerk of the peace, to be by him 
filed among the records of the court. 

34. No conviction under this act, nor any adjudication made on appeal 
therefrom, shall be quashed for want of form, or be removed by writ of 
certiorari or otherwise into a superior court ; and no warrant of commit- 
“ment to be held void by reason of a defect therein, if it be therein alleged 
that the party has been convicted, and that there is a good conviction to 
‘sustain the same. 

35. This act to commence on the 10th of October, 1828; and from and 
after that time, the former licensing acts shall be and the sameare hereby 
repealed, except only such parts as repeal former acts, or parts of acts; 
and except, also, that all licenses granted and recognizances entered into 
under the acts hereby.repealed, or any of them, or under the 3 Geo. IV. 
c. 77, “ An act for amending the laws for regulating the manner of licens- 
ing alehouses in England, and for the more effectually preventing disor- 

-ders therein,” shall remain in full force until the end of the terms for 
which such licenses or recognizances have been or may be granted or 
entered into. All offences against the tenor of such licenses, or in breach 
of the conditions of such recognizances, and all offences committed 
against the above repeated acts, before the commencement of this act, may 
-be prosecuted, determined, and punished, as if this act had not been made ; 
and all offences committed after the commencement of this act, shall 
be prosecuted, determined, and punished, under the provisions of this act. 
36. Nothing in this act contained to extend to alter or affect any right 
or privilege of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or the powers of 
the chancellors or vice-chancellors of such universities; or the master, 
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wardens, freemen, and commonalty of the Vintner’s company, but not to 
extend to those freemen of such company who have obtained their free- 
dom. by redemption ; nor to alter the time of granting licenses in the city 
of London. This act not to alter any law relating to the excise, exce 
expressly provided for; nor to prohibit any person from selling beer in 
booths, or other places at the time and within the limits of the ground or 
place, in or upon which any lawful fair is holden, in the same manner 
‘as such person was authorized to do before the passing of this act. 

37. In order to remove doubts as to the meaning of certain words in 
this act, the word ‘justice’ to be deemed justice of the peace ; ‘ treasurer 
of the county or place,’ to include any officer acting in that capacity ; 
“peace-officer,’ to include a petty constable, tithing man, head-borough, 
beadle, or bailiff; ‘ parish officer,’ to include any church-warden, chapel- 
warden, or overseer of the poor; and the word ‘ party’ to include any 
‘mumber of persons: and that the meaning of the several words should 
. not be restricted, although the same may be subsequently referred to in 

the singular number and masculine gender only, the words ‘*notice,’” 
‘“license,’ ‘ adjournment,’ ‘ day,’ ‘ house,’ and ‘ place,’ are each to include 
any number of notices, licenses, adjournments, days, times, houses, or 
| ate andthe word ‘ inn,’ to include any inn, alehouse, or victualling 

ouse, in which is sold, by retail, any exciseable liquor, to be drank or 
consumed on the premises; and the words ‘ exciseable liquor,’ are to in-~ 
clude all beer,” or other fermented malt liquor, sweets, cider, perry, wine, 


or other spirituous liquor which now is, or may hereafter be charged 
with duty, either by customs or excise. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH PROMISSORY NOTES. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 65.—Passed 15th July, 1828.] 
‘An Act to restrain the negotiation, in England, of Promissory Notes and 


Bills under a limited sum, issued in Scotland or Ireland. 


1. If any body politic or corporate, or person, shall, after the 5th of 
. April, 1829, by any art, device, or means whatsoever, publish, utter, 
negotiate, or transfer, in any part of England, any promissory or other 
note, draft, engagement, or undertaking in writing, made payable on 
. demand to the bearer thereof, and being negotiable or transferable, for 
the payment of any sum of money less than five pounds, or on which 
less than the sum of five pounds shall remain undischarged, which shall 
have been made or issued, or shall purport to have beén made or issued, 
-in Scotland or Ireland, or elsewhere out of England, wheresoever the 
same shall or may be payable, every such body politic or corporate, or 
person, shall forfeit for every such offence any sum not exceeding twen 
unds, nor Jess than five pounds. 
4. Nothing herein contained shall extend to any draft or order drawn 
by any person on his or her banker, or on any person acting as such 
banker, for the payment of money held by such banker or person to th 
use of the person by whom such draft or order shall be drawn. : 


hi] DISCOVERY OF THE LONGITUDE. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 66.—Passed 15th July, 1828.] | 
This Act repeals the Laws now in force relating to the discovery of the 
es Longitude at Sea. 


RETAIL BREWERS’ ACT AMENDMENT. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 68.—Fassed 19th July, 1828.] 
‘By this act to amend:an act of the fifth year of his present Majesty, it 
is enacted, that it shall be lawful for any brewer licensed to sell beer by 
. Fetail, to vend the same between the hours of four in the morning and 
ten in the evening, instead of between the hours of six in the morning 
and.nine in the evening. 
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‘DESTRUCTION OF GAME 


[9 Geo. IV, c. 69.—Passed 19th July, 1828.] 


An Act for the more effectual prevention of Persons going Armed by Night 
for the Destruction of Game. 


After repealing the 57 Geo. III. c. 90, intituled, An act for prevention of 
persons going armed by night for the destruction of game, and for repealing 
an act made in the last session of parliament relating to rogues and vaga- 
bonds ; this act enacts, That if any person shall, by night, unlawfully take 
or destroy any game or rabbits in any land, whether open or inclosed, or 
shall by night unlawfully enter or be in any land, whether open or in- 
closed, with any gun, net, engine, or other instrument, for the purpose 
of taking or destroying game, such offender shall, upon conviction before 
two justices, be committed for the first offence to the common gaol or 
house of correction for any period not exceeding three calendar months, 
there to be kept to hard labour, andat the expiration of such period shall 
find sureties by recognizance, or in Scotland by bond of caution, himself 
in ten pounds, and two sureties in five pounds each, or one surety in ten 

unds, for his not so offending again for the space of one year next fol- 

owing ; and in case of not finding such sureties, shall be further impri- 
soned and kept to hard labour for the space of six calendar months, un- 
less such sureties are sooner found. And in case such person shall so 
offend a second time, and shall be thereof convicted before two justices of 
the peace, he shall be committed to the common gaol or house of correc- 
tion for any period not exceeding six calendar months, there to be kept 
to hard labour; and at the expiration of such period shall find sureties 
by recognizance, or bond as aforesaid, himself in twenty pounds, and 
two sureties in ten pounds each, or one surety in twenty pounds, for his 
not so offending again for the space of two years next following; and in 
case of not finding such sureties, shall be further imprisoned and kept to 
hard labour for the space of one year, unless such sureties are sooner 
found. And in case such person shall so offend a third time, he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, 
to be transported for seven years, or to be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour in the common gaol or house of correction for any term not ex- 
ceeding two years. And in Scotland, if any person shall so offend a first, 
second, or third time, he shall be liable to be punished in like manner as 
is hereby provided in each case. 

2. Where any person shall be found upon any land committing any 
such offence as is hereinbefore mentioned, it shall be lawful for the 
owner or occupier of such’ land, or for any person having a right or 
reputed right of free warren or free chase thereon, or for the lord of the 
manor or reputed manor wherein such land may be situate; and also for 
any gamekeeper or servant of any of the persons herein mentioned, or 
any person assisting such gamekeeper or servant, to seize and apprehend 
such offender upon such land; or, in case of pursuit being made, in any 
other place to which he may have escaped therefrom, and to deliver him, 
as soon as may be, into the custody of a peace oflicer, in order to his being 
conveyed before two justices of the peace; and in case such offender shall 
assault or offer any violence with any gun, crossbow, fire-arms, bludgeon, 
stick, club, or any other offensive weapon whatsoever, towards any per- 
son hereby authorized to seize and apprehend him, he shall, whether: it 
be his first, second, or any other offence, be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, to 
be transported beyond seas for seven years, or to be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour in the common gaol or house of correction for any term 
not exceeding two years; and in Scotland, whenever any person shall so 
offend, he shall be liable to be punished in like manner. «3 

3. Where any person shall be charged on the oath of a credible witness, 
or in Scotland on the application of the Procurator Fiscal of court, before 
any justice of the peace, with any offence punishable upon summary con- 
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viction under this act, the justice may issue his warrant for apprehend~ 
ing such person, and bringing him betore two justices of the peace. 

4. The prosecution for every offence punishable upon summary con- 
viction by virtue of this act shall be commenced within six calendar 
months atter the commission of the offence; and the prosecution for 
every offence punishable upon indictment, or otherwise than upon sum- 
mary conviction, by virtue of this act, shall be commenced within twelve 
calendar munths after the commission of such ofience. 

6. Any person who shall think himself aggrieved by such summary con- 
viction may appeal to the next general or quarter sessions, which shall 
be holden not less than twelve days after such conviction, for the county, 
riding, or division wherein the cause of complaint shall have arisen; 
such person to give a notice in writing to the complainant, of the cause 
and matter of such appeal, within three days after such conviction, and 
seven days, at the least, before such sessions; and shall also either remain 
in custody until the sessions, or within such three days enter into a recog- 
nizance, or bond of caution in Scotland, with a sufiicient surety, before 
a justice of the peace, conditioned personally to appear at the said ses- 
sions, and to try such appeal, and to abide the judgment of the court, and 
to pay such costs as shall be awarded by the court; and upon such notice 
being given, and such recognizance or bond being entered into, the justice 
before whom the same shail be entered into shail liberate such person, if 
in custody : and the court, at such session, shail hear and determine the 
matter of the appeal, and shall make such order therein, with or without 
costs to either party, as to the court shal] seem meet; and in case of the 
dismissal of the appeal, or affirmance of the conviction, shall order the 
offender to be punished, according to the conviction, and to pay such 
costs, as shall be awarded, and shall, if necessary, issue process tor en- 
forcing such judgment. ot 

9. lt any persons, to the number of three or more together, shall by 
night unlawiully enter, or be in any land, whether open or enclosed, for 
the purpose of taking or destroying game or rabbits, any of such persons 
being armed with any gun, crossbow, fire-arms, bludgeon, or any other 
offensive weapon, each of such persons shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the discretion of. the 
court, to be transported for any term not exceeding fourteen years, nor 
less than seven years, or to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for any 
term not exceeding three years; and in Scotland any person so offending 
shall be liable to be punished in like manner. : 

12. For the purposes of this act the night shall be considered to com- 
mence at the expiration of the first hour after sunset, and to conclude at 
the beginning ot the last hour before sunrise. : z 

13. And for the purposes of this act the word “‘ game ” shall be deemed 
to include hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath or moor-game, 
black game, and bustards. 


CUSTOMS ACTS AMENDMENT. 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 76.—Passed 25th July, 1828.] 


” By this act various new regulations are prescribed, and new duties in- 
wards and outwards are to be levied. 


PROMISSORY NOTES (Ireland). 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 81.—Passed 25th July, 1828.] 
By this Act Promissory Notes issued by Banks, Banking Companies, or 
Bankers, in Ireland, are made payable at the places where they are issued. 


SAVINGS BANKS. _ 
[9 Geo. IV. c. 92.—Passed 28th July, 1828.] . 
An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Savings Banks. 
* 1, All former acts relative to Savings Banks are repealed: provided, 
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that nothing herein shall invalidate or annul any payments, receipts, or 
appointments made, or proceedings had, or bonds of securities taken or 
entered into, or drafts, powers of attorney, certificates, orders, or any 
instruments whatsoever, executed under the authority of any old or 
hereby repealed acts. 

2. If any number of persons shall form any society for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining any institution in the nature of a bank, or 
receive deposits of money for the benefit of the persons depositing the 
same to accumulate at compound interest, and to return the whole or 
any part of such deposit and the produce thereof to the depositors (de- 
ducting out of such produce so much as shall be required for the neces. 
sary expences attending the management of such institution, but deriving 
no benefit whatsoever from any such deposit or the produce thereof), 
they shall be desirous of having the benefit of the provisions of this act, 
such persons shall cause the rules and regulations established for the ma- 
nagement of such institution to be entered, deposited, and filed in man- 
ner hereinafter directed, and thereupon shall be deemed to be entitled to 
and shall have the benefit of the provisions contained in this act; and it 
shall be lawful for the trustees of such institutions respectively to invest 
any funds already accumulated, and which shall not have been invested 
at the time of the passing of this act, and to receive receipts for the same 
in manner authorized by this act: provided nevertheless, that no such 
institution to be hereafter formed shall have the benefits of thisact, unless 
the formation of the same shall have been approved of by the justices of 
the county, riding, division, or place where such institution is intended 
’ to be held, at the general quarter-sessions, and by the commissioners for 

the reduction of the national debt, or, on their behalf, by the Comptroller- 
General, or assistant Comptroller, acting under the said commissioners. 

3. Rules to be entered in a book, open at all seasonable times for the 
inspection of the persons making deposits; and rules and regulations 
shall be transcribed on parchment, and deposited with the clerk of the 


peace. 

4. Before a transcript of the rules and regulations is deposited with the 
clerk of the peace, it shall be subinitted, by the managers of the institu- 
tion, to a barrister at law, for the purpose of ascertaining whether such 
rules are in conformity to law and with the provisions of this act; and 
the barrister is to give a certificate thereof, or point out in what part 
they are repugnant thereto. The fee to be paid the barrister must not, 
at one time, exceed one guinea; and the transcript is to be signed by twa 
trustees, and, together with the barrister’s certificate, be laid before the 
justices at the quarter sessions. The justices may reject or confirm the 
whole or part of such transcript; but if they reject one or more of the 
rules, the word “ rejected” or ‘* disapproved” must be written opposite to 
the rejected rule, and signed by the chairman. Within ten days after 
the rejection or disapproval, the clerk of the peace is to give notice of 
the same to the trustees who signed the transcript. No alteration inthe 
— of attendance is to be laid before a barrister, previously to its in- 
rolment. 

6. No treasurer, trustee, or manager, shall derive any benefit from any 
such Savings Bank. | 

7. Security to be given by treasurer, actuary, or cashier. 

8. Effects to be vested in trustees. 

9. No trustee or manager shall be personally liable, except for his own 
acts and deeds, nor for anything done, except in cases where he shall be 
guilty of wilful neglect or default. 

10. Accounts to be given in when — by treasurer. 

11. The trustees of any such Savings Bank shall invest all money re- 
ceived on account of such Savings Bank in the Banks of England or Ire- 
land, and not in any other security. ye 4 . 

15. All monies paid into the Banks of England or Ireland on the ac- 
count of Savings Banks shall be invested in Bank annuities or Exchequer 
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16. On the 20th November, 1828, the interest payable on the receipts 
issued to the trustees of Savings Banks by the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt shall cease ; and from and after that time, 
all receipts issued prior to that day shall carry interest at the rate of two- 

ence halfpenny per centum per diem; and from and after the 20th 

ovember, 1828, upon the payment of any sum of money into the Banks 
of England or Ireland by the trustees of any Savings Bank, it shall be 
lawful for the officer of the said commissioners to issue, upon every such 
payment, a receipt, signed by one of the cashiers of the Bank of England 
or Ireland respectively, for the amount of such payment, carrying interest 
at the rate of two-pence halfpenny per centum per diem. 

17. The inferest due on money mentioned in the receipt is to be calcu- 
lated half-yearly up to the 20th November, and 20th May, and carried to 
account of Savings Bank as additional principal ; but no interest shall be 
paid for any fractional part of a pound. And all interest arising to deposi- 
tors may be calculated yearly, or twice a year, and carried to their 
credit to be added to the principal. 

22. Within six weeks after the 20th November, 1828, the trustees and 
managers of the different Savings Banks already established in England 
and Ireland shall ascertain the amount of the increased stocks or funds of 
their respective banks up to the said day, and shall, as soon afterwards as 
can conveniently be, appropriate the same in the manner provided for 
by their respective rules and regulations made before the passing of this 
act; or in the event of no provision having been made by such rules and 
regulations, then in such manner as the trustees or managers, or the major 
part of them, assembled at any general meeting, shall think fit and proper. 

23. In all cases where the joint stock or property of any Savings Bank 
shall, from the 20th November, 1828, be increased by the interest received 
beyond the rate of interest payable to the depositors, the said trustees or 
managers shall, within’six months after the 20th of November in each 
year, ascertain, certify, and pay over to the said commissioners the amount 
of such increased stock and property, reserving such portion as may ap- 
pear necessary to meet current expences. 

24. From and after the 20th November, 1828, the interestpayable todepo- 
sitors shall not exceed the rate of two-pence farthing per centum per diem. 

25. In case the trustees or managers shall receive_any deposit for the 
benefit of any person under the age of twenty-one years, it shall be law- 
ful to pay such person his or her share and interest in the funds of such 
institution. 

26. And whereas deposits may have been made by married women 
without notice that they are married women, and deposits may have 
been made by women who may. have afterwards married ; it is further 
enacted, that it shall be lawful for the trustees to pay any sum of money 
in respect of any such deposit to any such woman, unless the husband of 
such woman, or his representatives, shall give to such trustees notice of 
such marriage and shall require payment to be made to him or them. 

27. It shall be lawful for the trustees or treasurers of any charitable or 
provident institution or society in England or Ireland, or charitable do- 
nation or bequest, for the maintenance, education, or benefit of the poor, 
to subscribe any part of the funds of such institution or society into the 
funds of any Savings Bank, to the amount of one hundred pounds per 
«annum, provided the amount shall not at any time exceed three hun- 
dred pounds in the whole, exclusive of interest. : 

28. It shall be lawful for any friendly society to. subscribe the whole or 
any part of the funds of such friendly society into the funds of any insti - 
tution which shall take the benefit of this act, and which shall be willin 
to receive the same: provided, that it shall not be lawful for the sai 
trustees to receiveany sum from any friendly society which may exceed 
the sum of three hundred pounds, principal and interest,included, nor to 
pay any interest on the same whenever such sum'sha amount to the said 
sum of three hundred pounds or upwards. = 
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29. The receipt of the treasurer, &c. of such friendly society, or charita- 
ble institution shall be deemed a sufficient discharge. 

30. No person who is a member of any friendly society, or a member 
of any of the charitable institutions hereinbefore mentioned, shall, by 
reason of such person being a depositor in any institution taking the 
benefit of this act, be considered as subject to any penalty, forfeiture, 
or disability declared or expressed, or intended so to be, by or in the rules, 
orders, or regulations of such friendly society. 

31. All regulations and provisions in this act, relative to money paid 
into the Bank of England, and receipts issued on account thereof, and 
also to the application of all such"money by the said commissioners, shall 
be applicable to payments made and receipts issued under the authority 
of the 59th Geo. III. c. 128, entitled An Act for the further protection and 
encouragement of Friendly Societies, and for preventing frauds and abuses 
therein, except with respect to all such friendly societies as may have 
been formed and-enrolled previous to the passing of this act. 

32. No sum shall be paid or subscribed into any Savings Bank by any 
person without disclosing his name, together with his profession, busi- 
ness, occupation, calling, and residence. 

33. It shall be lawful for the trustees or managers to receive from any 

rson acting as trustee on behalf of any depositor, whether such person 
is himself a depositor or not, any sum not exceeding the annual amount 
hereinafter mentioned. 

34. It shall not be lawful for any person who shall have made any depo- 
sit in, or any subscription to, or who shall be entitled to any benefit from, 
the funds of any Savings Bank, to make any deposit into the funds of any 
other Savings Bank. Ries 

35. It shall not be Jawful for the trustees to receive from any one pre- 
sent or future depositor, any sum exceeding thirty pounds in the whole, 
exclusive of compound interest, in any one year, ending on the 20th No- 
vember, nor to receive from any depositor any sum whatever which shall 
make the sum to which such depositor shall be entitled exceed the sum of 

one hundred and fifty pounds in the whole: provided, that whenever the 
sum standing in the name of any depositor shall amount in the whole to 
*two hundred pounds, principal and interest included, that thenceforth no 

interest shall be payable on any such deposit so long as it shall continue 
“to amount to the said sum of two hundred pounds. . 

36. Nothing in this act shall prevent the trustees from paying interest 
to any depositor whose deposit shall, on the day of the passing of this 
act, amount to or exceed the sum of two hundred pounds. 

37. The trustees shall not receive from any such depositor any fresh 
or additional deposit, so long as the sum to which such depositor shall be 
entitled shall amount toor exceed the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds. 

38. It shall be lawful for any depositor, after having withdrawn any 
sum of money from any Savings Bank, to re-deposit in any such Savings 
Bank, at any time within one year, reckoning from the 20th November, 
any sum of money, provided such sum re-deposited, and any previous de- 
posit which shall have been made by such depositor in the course of the 
year, taken together, shall not exceed at any time in such year the sum 
of thirty pounds additional principal money bearing interest. ‘ 

39. It shall be lawful for any depositor to withdraw from such Savings 
‘Bank the whole of his or her deposits, and interest thereon, at any one 

time (but not in parts or shares), for the purpose of investing the same 
‘in any other Savings Bank. 

40, 41, 42,43. Make provision for payment of deposits to executors, 

administrators, &c. in case of death of depositor. 


“ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
[9 Geo. IV. cap 94.—Passed 28th July, 1828.] 


An act for rendering valid bonds, covenants, and other assurances for 
the resignation of ecclesiastical preferments in certain specified cases, 
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XXXVI. PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1828. 


Tus “ List of Petitions and Private Bills in Parliament” is one of 
the most interesting of the many important documents which mark 
the course of legislative inquiries and proceedings. This return is 
merely an alphabetical enumeration of the measures for public 
improvements which have been submitted for parliamentary 
sanction ; but, when analyzed with sufficient attention, and com- 
pared with the same list for former years, it opens many striking 
views of our national condition. 

I—NvMERICAL ABSTRACT OF THE List OF PETITIONS AND 
Private BILLs FOR THE SESSION OF 1828 :— 
Bills read first time . -.. - 212 
Bills read secondtime. . . . 195 
Bills read third time «185 
Bills which received the royalassent . 182 


CLassiFICATION OF PrivaTE BILLs FOR 
Four YEARS. 


BILLS PASSED. 1826. | 1827. | 1828. 


Agriculture 24 26 19 
Companies | 6 5 2 
Improvement of Towns and Districts... 47 39 39 
Internal Communication....... eseesnnsads 83 63 83 
Navigation 4 6 1 
Private Regulation 42 33 


| 206 182 


JIJ.—Apssrract oF PETITIONS AND Private BILLs 
PARLIAMENT, SESSION 1828. 


CLASS. Petitions. 


I.—AGRICOLTURE. 
1. Inclosures 
2. Draining 


1. Banking, &c.. 


. 4, Navigation and Fisheries 
5. 


ela. 


Carried forward 
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CLASS. 


Brought forward . . 
or Towns ano Districts. 
. Building Improvements. 
. Churches, Chapels, Markets, Bridges, 
Gaols, &c 
Local Water-Works 
. Local Gas-Works 
- Local Paving and Sewers 
6. Municipal Regulations 
IV.—Intrernat Communication, 


3. Improvement of Rivers 
4. Railways 
V.—NAVIGATION, 


Vi—Private Recutarion. 
Estates, Divorces, &c 


182 | 62. 


I.—The seventeen Jnclosure bills which have been enacted 
during the late session, are divided amongst the counties of Berks, 
Cambridge, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Lancaster, Norfolk, Radnor, 
Somerset, Stafford, Sussex, Wilts, and York. The two drainage 
bills are confined to the county of Cambridge. York has four 
inclosure bills, and Devon two, but each of the other counties 
only one. In England the progress of inclosures necessarily 
diminishes every year; from the large extent to which the system 
has been carried during the last quarter of a century, leaving, 
comparatively, very little waste uninclosed that will, at the present 

ice of corn, give a return for the capital so applied. The dis- 

nchisement of Cranborn Chase is amongst the most remarkable 
measures of this nature, during the late session. It has been 
stated, in the Report of the Emigration Committee, that England, 
with a surface of 32 millions of acres, has only 34 millions of 
uncultivated wastes capable of improvement; whilst Scotland has 
6 million acres of good waste land uncultivated out of nineteen 
millions; and Ireland 5 millions out of the same aggregate 
number. 

II.—Not a single new Company, with general powers, has been 
¢reated during the late session. The Canada Company Bill was 
for an extension of powers to the association which has been 
formed for the cultivation of waste lands in Canada, and for the 
encouragement of settlers, by fitting the land for the immediate 
occupation of these-who choose to go out to the aise Com- 

anies upon the same principle have been established in New 
uth Wales, and in Van Diemen’s land ; the lands are granted 
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to the companies by Government, at a certain price, the purchase 
money for which is paid as they are progressively settled. One- 
third of the money received from the companies, by Government, 
is expended in making roads, in building bridges, and in other 
necessary works of public convenience. 

In the year 1825, there were nine applications to Parliament for 
new Gas Companies, with general powers, not one of which 
passed into alaw. In the session of 1828 two petitions of the 
same character have been rejected. The following statement with 
regard to the supply of gas to the metropolis and neighbourhood, is 
from Mr. Williams's late work on ‘‘ Sub-ways:”— 

“ There are now in London four great Gas Light Companies— 
the Chartered, the City of London, the Imperial, and the Pheenix ; 
having altogether 47 gasometers at work, capable of containing in 
the whole, 917,940 cubic feet of gas, supplied by 1315 retorts ; and 
these consuming 33,000 chaldrons of coals ina year, and pro- 
ducing 41,000 chaldrons of coke ; the whole quantity of gas gene- 
rated annually, being upwards of 397,000,000 of cubic feet, by 
which 61,203 private, and 7258 public or street lamps are lighted 
in the metropolis. Besides these, there are several other minor 
companies and public establishments that light with gas.” 

III.—The building Jmprovements in the metropolis, and in the 
principal towns throughout the country, are amongst the most 
characteristic evidences of the active and enterprising spirit of our 
generation—and, what is of far more importance, of the habits of 
cleanliness, the desire for comfort, the abhorrence of elose and 
crowded streets, which distinguish us from our forefathers. The 
narrow streets of all ancient towns of England were constructed 
principally with regard to the facilities which this crowded ar- 
rangement offered for defence, in a period when property was 
either exposed to the depredations of border foes, or when it was 
necessary for almost every town to take a part in the horrible 
civil contests that prevailed for two centuries amongst us. What 
was at first necessity, in progress of time became choice ;—and 
thus London, after the fire, was restored upon the old inconvenient 
and unhealthy principle. But our habits, in this respect, are 
becoming much more rational. 

A bill has passed during the late session, for the general im- 
provement of the important town of Birmingham. The alterations 
which have already taken place there, during the last seven years, 
are very striking. The other bills for general improvement passed 
daring the late session into laws, are for the towns of Cliffe, Hanley 
and Shelton, Hertford, Lincoln, North Shields, and Stalybridge. 
New Markets are in progress for Ashton-under-Lme, Bristol, 
Gosport, and Swansea. In this department the country has made 
rapid advances during the last seven years. ~ 

.—The improvement of Great Britain, in her Internal Com- 
munications, is, perhaps, the most extraordinary circumstance in 
the records of civilization. The turnpike roads of England alone 
extend twenty thousand miles, and upwards of a million sterling 
is annually bestowed upon their repair and maintenance. The 
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rapidity, the precision, and the security with which the whole 
communication of the kingdom is thus carried on, is one of the 

rincipal causes of our astonishing commercial activity. In the 
fate Session, sixty-five new road-bills have passed into law ; in 
the Session of 1827, there were fifty-three. e thus see that this 
extraordinary course of improvement never stops—and the cause 
is this, the people know their own wants, and have the power to 
supply them. .“ In France,” says M. Dupin, “during a period of 
profound peace, the government does not grant, for the support 
of the roads, one-third of the amount which is supplied by the 
public of England alone, of which the superficies does not equal 
one-third of France.” And this neglect arises from the govern- 
ment there meddling with everything. It is true that, in our own 
country, the government occasionally undertakes a magnificent 
work, which the local districts are unable to execute, and which 
is eventually the primary cause by which fertility and industry 
take the place of barrenness and sloth. A work of this nature, 
which is diffusing blessings on every side, is described in a Special 
Report of the late Session—we allude to the Highland Roads. 
See p. 83. 

it is about seventy years since the first navigable Canal 
‘was commenced in England. At the present time there are nearly 
eighty canal companies in operation, who have expended thirt 
millions in their undertakings, and make a yearly dividend of 
800,0007. upon their capital. The canal bills which have passed 
during the session of 1828, are the Tralee and the Ulster, both in 
Treland ; and the Welland, in Canada. The two Irish canals are 
not newly established; these bills are for improvement. The bills 
‘for the improvement of navigable rivers also passed, are the Aire 
and Calder, the Louth Navigation, and the Portsmouth and. — 
Arundel Navigation. It appears from the twenty-fourth Caledo- 
nian Canal Report, that the total expenditure upon that magnifi- 
cent, but unprofitable work, has been nine hundred and seventy- 
seven thousand pounds. The produce ofthe tonnage rate is insuf- 
ficient to pay the annual expenses. The depth of water in this 
canal, which may be relied upon for the passage of vessels, is fifteen 
feet. Itis proposed to increase the — to twenty feet through- 
out, at an estimated expense of 41,000/. 

The extension of the system of Railways is probably a principal 
cause that not a single canal bill for England passed through par- 
liament during the late session. The. bills for railways are, the 
Avon and Gloucestershire, the Bolton and Leigh, the Bridgend, the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire, the .Canterbury and Whitstable, the 
Clarence (Durham), the Commercial Road, the Liverpool and 
‘Manchester, the Llanelly, the Nantille, and the Stockton and Dar- 
lington. Each of these undertakings promises the most satisfac- 
tory results to the proprietors and to the country. The Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway is the most extensive work of this nature 
ever executed. A particular description of its progress will be 
found in another part of this work. 

_ V. The last public division of this subject is that relating to the 
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External Navigation of the country. The two bills for the 
improvement. of harbours are those of Dover and Helmsdale, 
placed at the Southern and Northern extremities of the island. 
Those for the extension or regulation of docks arethe East India, 
the Liverpool, and the London. The other bill, in this class, is for 
the improvement of the Gravesend pier. ames, 
VI.—The bills of Private Regulation affect only individual 


interests, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to offer any remark 
upon them. 


Subtracting, from the whole number of private bills, those 
-which are of the sixth class, we find that one hundred and forty- 
nine projects, materially affecting the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the empire, and the comforts and accommodations of 
‘its inhabitants, have passed into law. These projects have origi- 
nated and been carried forward—will be executed and maintained 
—by the energy, the wealth, the public spirit, and the vigilance © 
of individuals. They are, each and all, remarkable instances of 
the power of Association in a free and fntelligent community, 


The mode in which Private Bills are passed through Parliament 
has been described by M. Dupin, in his work on ‘ The Commercial. 
Power of England.” An extract may be interesting to shew the 
general system of vigilance which is exercised in these matters :— 


The draft of a Bill having been prepared by the parties with whom 
the project originates, a petition is addressed to the House of Commons 
praying for its reception; which is not granted until the house has satis- 
tied itself, by means of a special committee, that the petitioners have in all 
respects observed the forms prescribed in its standing orders. These 
forms being fulfilled, the bill is received, and read for the first time. A 
certain number of days must elapse before the second reading of the bill, 
on which occasion every objection that can possibly be raised against it 
is set forth. The bill is frequently rejected on this first debate ; but if not 
it is referred to a special committee appointed to examine it clause by 
clause. Before this committee proceeds to the critical examination with 
which it is intrusted, a copy of the bill is sent to each county in which 
the line of works is included, and deposited in the office of the justice of 
the peace belonging to each of the parishes included in the plan, where 
it is open to the inspection of any person desirous of seeing it. ~ 

. Meanwhile, the committee of the House of Commons meets to discuss 
the bill. The objections raised against it are sometimes of so serious a 
‘character that it is found necessary to rejectit. If, on the contrary, the 
bill be approved, the committee makes its report to the House of Com, 
mons. After the lapse of a few days, the house proceeds to the third 
reading of the bill; it is again discussed, and if it obtain the majority of 
votes it is passed. It is then carried to the House of Lords, where it goes 
through the same formalities of previous examinations, readings, and de- 
bates. Ateach step of its advancement, it is liable to a final rejection. 
Atlength, if the peers approve it, and it receive the royal sanction, it be- 
comes an act ; it is a part of the law of the land. . 
. . The difficulties and objections which may be raised against every act 
introduced in this way, are so varied and so hunierous, that it is not easy 
to give a distinct and complete idea of them, f ° 
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1.—Finance. 


ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DOCUMENTS. 


*,* In some of the following Abstracts, the fractions of pounds are omitted, which will 
produce a slight apparent error in the totals, 


AN ACCOUNT ofthe ORDINARY REVENUES, and EXTRAORDINARY RE- 


- SOURCES, constituting the Public Income of the UNITED KINGDOM of 


‘GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


For the Year ended 5th January, 1828, 


Total Income|ments Payments 
HEADS OF REVENUE. including | the Income | into the 
Balances. jin its progress} Exchequer. 
to the Exch, a 
Excise. 20, 995, 1,513,780 | 18,438,707 
Taxes, under the management of the Commis- 
sionersofTaxes . . « « « | 5,386,874] 315,850] 4,768,273 
Post Office 2,384,138} 742,404 000 
One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the 
Pound, on Pensions and Salaries, and Four 
Shillings in the Pound on Pensions " 66,960 1,447 62,409 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars . 72,631 9,765 62,689 
Crown Lands 341,803 
Small branches of the King’s hereditary Revenue 12/973 3,214 4,978 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices 65,995 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, 
Fees, and Hospital Fees " ° 9,896 9,896 
Totals of Ordinary Revenues A 56,955,271 | 5,268,486 | 49,581,576 
*,* The gross Receipt has been collected at an 


Average of £6 15 93 per £100. 


OTHER RESOURCES. 

Money received from the East India Company, 
on account of retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of 
“His Majesty’s Forces, arriving in the East 
Indies, per Act4Geo.IV.c.7]1 . 

From the Commissioners for the Issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills, per Act 57 Geo. III. c. 34, for 
the employment ofthe Poor . 

‘Money received from the Trustees of Naval and 
Military Pensions . 

On account of advances made by the “Treasury, 

. for improving Post Roads, for building Gaols, 
for the Police, for Public Works, aur: 
ment of the Poor, &c.,j&c. 
prest Monies, repaid by sundry Public Ac- 
countants, and other Monies paid to the Public 

‘Money brought from the Civil List, on account 
Of the Clerk of the Hanaper . . 

Repayment on Account of Money advanced out 
of the Consolidated Fund, in the Year 1825, 
for silver coinage . 


¥rom the Bank of England, on account of Un- 
claimed Dividends . 


60,000 


272,877 


19,158 


162,306,214 


: 
| | 
_ 
| 
272,877 
4,245,000 4,245,000 
th 
199,634 ‘| 199,634 
19,158 
| 5,268,486 | 54,082,518 
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Au ACCOUNT of the NET PUBLIC EXPENDITURE of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


EXPENDITURE. NET EXPENDITURE, 


Dividends, Interest, and Manage- d, 8s. d. 
ment of the Public Funded Debt, 
(exclusive of 5,704,706/. 13s. 10d. 
issued to the Commissioners for . 
the Reduction of the National 
Debt,) 4 Quarters, to Oct.10, 1827 | .. 27,366.601 7 

Intereston Exchequer Bills . 873,246 12 


Trustees for Nav. and Mil. Pension 
Money, per Act 3 Geo. LV., c. 51 wee. | 2,214,260 0 
Ditto Bank of England ditto, 4 Geo. ; 


Civil List,4 Quars., to Jan. 5, 1828 1,057,000 0 
Pensions, ditto, to Oct.. 10, 1827 365,908 15 
Salaries and Allowances, ditto 
Courts of Justice, ditto . 
Bounties, ditto 
Miscellaneous ditto 
Ditto Ireland, ditto 
For the purchase of the Duke of 
-Athol’s Interest in the Public 
Revenues of the Isle of Man ° 
Advanced towards rebuild. London 
Bridge, per Act 7 Geo, IV., c. 40. 


28,239,847 19 3 


2,472,418 7 9 
e oe . 7.876,682 8 f 
6,414,727 4 
1,914,403 
. 2,863,247 19 


193,044 0 


19,069,060 11 73 
Lottery Prizes 


Bank of England for Discounting 
and Management in the Funding 
of 8,000,000/. Exchequer Bills . 36,267 1 


229,311 1 3 


By the Commis. forissuing Excheq. . 52,810,637 19 10. 
Bills, per Act 3 Geo. Cc. 
for the Employment of the Poor 551,900 0 ’ 

Advances out of the Consolidated 
Fund in Ireland, for Public Works 437,753 19 


999,653 19 9 


Surplus of Income over Expenditure. . 1,132,226 14 2 


54,932,518 13 10. 


ABSTRACT of the NET PRODUCE of the REVENUE of GREAT BRITAIN, in 
the Years ended on the 10th of Oct. 1827, and the 10th of Oct. 1823. 


1827. * 1898. Increase. Decrease. 


‘Customs | 16,403,142 | 16,358,170 £44,972 
Excise ‘ ; 17,210,548 17,905,978 £695,430 —_ 
Stamps. 6,349,576 6,575,318 225,742 


Post-Office 1,436,000 1,387,000 fiver 49,000 
Taxes. 4,756,786 4,836,464 79,678 
Miscellaneous 676,629 566.171 120,458 
46,832,631 47,619,101 1,000.850 214,430" 
Deduct Decrease . . . 214,430. 
Increase on the Year . . . . . 786,420 


Thee 

0 
2,800,000 0 0 

a 
7 
0 
11 
0 
‘ie 
i 
|} ———_| 254,200 0 0 Bie 

| 
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AN ACCOUNT of the TOTAL AMOUNT ef the UNREDEEMED 
FUNDED DEBT, and of the Charge thereof, on the 5th Jan. 1827; of the 
Debt and Charge thereof created in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1828 ;—of 
the Debt and Charge thereof reduced in the course of that Year. 


Total Debt on 5th Jan. 1827. Debt. 


Charge. 
Great Britain | ° ° - 752,110,232 28,994,557 | 
Ireland - 31,691,506 1,177,255 
783,801,739 30,171,812 
Debt created in the Year 1827. 
Great Britain 1,204,400 39,942 
1,728,586 58,225 
Total ° - £785,530,326 30,230,037 
Debt reduced in the year 1827. Debt." Charge. . 
Great Britain - £6,628,266 204,111 
Ireland 1,425,168 47 633 
8,053,434 251,745 
Total Debt, 5th Jan. 1828. . 
Great Britain - 746,686,366 28,830,387 
777,476,892 29,978,292 
Total . .£785,530,326 30,230,037 


Note—Besides the reduction of the Funded Debt in 1827, as above stated, 


- there was paid within the same year, out of the Sinking Fund, to the Banks 


of England and Ireland, per 5 Geo. IV. c. 45, towards the discharge of the 
Exchequer Bills placed in their hands, for the Sums advanced by them to 
pay off the Proprietors of £4 per Cents. who did not assent to receive 3} 


per Cents. in lieu thereof:— 


Principal =. £383,800 


2,759 


£386,559, 


SUMS PAID for INTEREST on EXCHEQUER BILLS. 


Payments for one 
Year, 
to 5th Jan. 1828. 


Interest upon Exchequer Bills issued 8. a. 
upon the credit of Consolidated Fund 71,060 7 4 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon 
the credit of Duties on Sugar, &c. 29,369 15 11 


Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon 


the credit ofthe Aids, 1827, . 772,816 9 0 


Estimated Charge 
upon Consoli- 
dated Fund forone 
year, to5 Jan. 1623. 

s. 
72,510 2 2 


” 33 


3° 


873,246 12 3 


72,510 2 3 
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NET PRODUCE of CUSTOMS in GREAT BRITAIN. 


: ; List of Articles. Net Produce. 
Daties inwards. £16,914,657 19 112 
——Outwards 118,085 17 5} 
17,855,049 2 6% 
Canal and Dock Duty 46,931 10 3 
Duties collected at the Isle of Man ° 18,337 15 1 
Remittances from the Plantations . 13,365 14 
Proceeds of Goods sold forthe Duties 974 1 
Rent of Legal Quays, Warehouse Rent, Wharfage, &e. ’ 17,989 14 
Interest on Money advanced to the Corporation of 
Liverpool, for building Tobacco Warehouses ‘e 467 12 
Principal Money repaid by them, in part of the said Loan - 4,532 8 
Repayment, by Treasury order, of duty charged on , 
“lead, the produce of the Mines of Scotland sy 
Surplus Receipt, on account of Fines and Seizures, ins 
dependently of Legal Expenses ‘ 5,338 7 74 


” 


Proceeds of Surcharges, Sale of Old Stores, &e. 5,788 6 94 


Total 17,968,774 13 34 
Total of Produce of Customs 1n IRELAND - 1,976,498 7 22 


NET PRODUCE of the EXCISE in GREAT BRITAIN. 


Articles. Net Produce. 
Auctions . ‘ £265,944 15 93 
Beer , 3,204,389 12 112 
Bricks and Tiles 368,538 14 45 
Candles 485, 349 17 
Cyder and Perry 26,837 16 5 
Glass 598, 033 11 1% 
Hides and Skins 342,792 12 4$ 
Hops 441,463 2 
Licences 673,096 11 84% 
Malt 3,109, 12 3 
Paper. 559 8 2 
Printed Goods 662, 14116 
Soap. 1,199,409 18 03 
Spirits, British | 2,834,742 8 6} 
Starch. . 84,897 4 6 
Stone Bottles 7 3,362 0 3 
Sweets and Mead 3, 472 15 10¥ 
Tea 3, 263, 5 7. 
Vinegar . . 24, 170 5 2 
‘Consolidated Duties 18,214,212. 9 63 
Payments on Articles on which there has not been any Receipt, viz.— 
ine 


Wire (above the Receipt) } Deduct oer 83 18 103 


18,214,128 10 8 
Fines and Forfeitures 24 882 3 7} 


Total « 18,239,010 14 33 
"Total ExcisE 1n IRELAND » 1,754,215: 13 6% 
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NET PRODUCE of STAMPS in GREAT BRITAIN. 


Deeds, Law Proceedings, and other written instruments, £.  « 
(except as under) ‘ 1,901,892 1 02 

Legacies 1,030,341 10 2 

Probates, Administrations, and Testamentary Inventories 809,202 0 6 

Bills of Exchange and Notes . - 578.654 4 5 

Receipts 202,804 5 0 

Newspapers & Supplements, & Papers for Advertisements 371,038 111 

Almanacs «28,852 5 

Medicine, and Medicine Licences 39,116 10 34 

Fire Insurances 683,940 13 6 

Cards 20,563 2 6° 

Gold and Silver Plate, and Licences . ° 97,125 7 102 

Dice 1,020 0.0; Pamphlets 1,634 2 3 ° . 2,654 2 3 

Advertisements ° « 152,352 8 

Stage Coaches . ° ° 394,469 18 112 

Post Horses - 225,864 5 0 

Race Horses. 1,481 18 113 

Penalties in Law Proceedings, and costs received ° 9,396 0 7 

Total . . 6,549,748 172 
Total of Sramps 1n IRELAND 470,757 6 10% 
NET PRODUCE of the TAXES in GREAT BRITAIN. 

Land Tax, on Lands and Tenements . £1,188,428 9 9 

Windows ° 1,151,073 17 5% 

Inhabited Houses - 1,266,529 9 92 

Servants ‘ 272,234 3 11 

Carriages . - 331,891 2 11 

Horses for Riding 341.832 5 7 

Other Horses | Mules 59,997 5 3 

Dogs .* - 183,161 1 0% 

Horse Dealers 16,676 5 0; Hair Powder 21,129 2 6 37.805 7 6 

Armorial Bearings. ° 50,292 10 0 

Game Duties 159,372 18 8 

Composition Duty : 31,442 18 8 

Penalties on arrears, levied by ns of nooo, Scot. 68115 4 

“5,074,743 103 
‘Property Duty . 8,971 5 2 
Total 5,083,714 11 
Total of Taxesin IRELAND. 2,226 2 7% 
NET PRODUCE of POST OFFICE, GREAT BRITAIN. 

Unpaid Lettersoutwards, and Paid Letters inwards, and Net Produce. 
Ship Letters, &c. charged on Country Postmasters. : s. d. 
Unpaid Letters inwards, and Paid Letters outwards 1,630,891 9 7 

Twopenny and Penny Post Letters ° - 122,811 4 0% 

British Postage, &c. collected in Ireland ‘. 26,767 8 4 

Letters charged on the Postmasters in the Colonies . 42,974 17 1 

Foreign Letters 118,746 9 11 

Passage Money, and Freight of Spon; by the Packets 46,095 8 7 

Miscellaneous 4,162 9 

Total . 1,992.449 7 OL 
Total of Postacz FoRIRELAND , » 197,907 16 92 
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£21,549,318 10 0 


Gop Monies coined from 1817 to 1827. 


Denominations and Value of Gold Monies coined. 


r 

Year. Double Soverei Sovereigns. Half Sovereigns. 
1817 3,235,239 1,040,098 
1818 wee 2,347,230 515,143 
1820 eee 931,994 17,521 
1821 sie e 9,405,114 115,644 
1823 30,838 616,770 112,140 
1824 1,401 3,767,904 295,769 
1825 es e 4,200,343 380,575 
1826 wee 5,724,046 172,415 
1827 e's e 2,266,629 246,007 

32,240 37 855,633 2,895,314 


—~ 
Total. 
4,275,337 
2,862,373 
3,574 
949,516 
9,520,758 
5,356,787 
759,748 
4,065,075. 
4,580,919 
5,896,461 
2,512.636 


ANK OF ENGLanp.—Average Amount of Promissory Notes and Post Bills 
in circulation, for the year preceding April 6, 1828, 
Weekly average 


40,783,188 


S1tveRr Coin, coined in each Year since the commencement of the present 
system of Silver Coinage. 


Denomination and Value of Silver Monies coined. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1816. .| . «| 114,048|1,306,998| 384,120 | 85 1,805,252 
1817 .. §1,011,582)1,151,568) 273,042 105 {2,436,297 
1818 . | 38,808} 363,132)  67,122|/107,118 | 99 | 576,279 
1819 . . | 170,874) 598,752) 379,764) 117,810 72 
1820 . . | 112,068) 299,574) 398,772) 37,224 79 847,717 
1821 | 109,494} 179,388] 123,156| 21,582} 66 | 433,686 
1822 . . | 31,232) . 6 = 198 31,430 
1823 .. | 250,470) 34,650; . 151 285,271 
1824. 58,212] 207,900] 15,840 | 118 | 282,070 
1825 .. . . | 282,348) 122,958) 12,078 151 417,535 
1826 .. . « | 273,636) 317,592) 17,226 151 608,605 
1827 .. 28,710} 4,158 151 33,019 
uptold4thJune}| . . 1,386 9,504 396 151 11,437 
462,476 3,432,528|4,148,694| 990,594 | 1584 |9,035,876 


Sovereign... 


oz, dnt. gr. | 

0 5 3.274 | Sixpence 
Half Sovereign.......0 2 13.637 | Shilling......... 3 15 3-11 ths 
Double Sovereign...0 10 6.549 | Half-Crown........ 9 2 2-1ltks 
Five Sovereign .,...1 5 16.370 | 4 4-L1ths 


Nore.—The following are the Weights of the English Coinage :— 


dwt. 
1 19 7-11 ths 


Wed 
ae 
e 
‘ 
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3.—Trade and Manufactures. 
Official Value of Bririsn and Irisn Propuce and Manoractures, Exported 


from Great Britain, distinguishing the several Countries; together with the 
Imports into Great Britain from the same Countries. 


Year ending 5th January, 1827. 
Official _ Official Value of E from 
Value of Im- Great Britain. 
COUNTRIES. 
Britain |yrishProduce| Forelgn.and | Total 
Evurnore:—Russia. .... |£2,935,945)£1,646,051 £574,827 £2,220,878 
Sweden 114,355} 44,153} 105,753) 149,907 
Norway eee 63,788 63,350 35,124 98,474 
Denmark... ee eee 453,225 132,41 63, 196,413 
Prussia... 1,007,051 156,286 411,415 567,701 
Germany .. 1,591,978] 6,521,686) 2,359,155} 8,873,842 
‘United Netherlands ....-.. 1,396,292) 2,631,799} 2,326,092) 4,957,891 
France ... 1,225,7 426,195] 656,077] 1,082,272 
Portngal, the Azores, and Madeir *508,846) 2,041,920) 104,513) 2,146,434 
‘Spain, and the Canaries ... 551,218 334,4 . 229,936} 563,660 
625,416) 3,999,975 965,039} 4,187,315 
Malta ... eee 29,490 350.581} 75,105 425, 
TonianIslands......... 93.402 22.451 1,979 24,430 
Turkey,and the Levant... | 818,516] 1,104,997 1,172,486 
sles of Guernsey, Jersey, er- f 
} | 191,936] 958,588] 94,648) 353,936 
11,646,967] 20,332,698] 8,262,596] 28,596,295 
As1a:—East Indies and China .. . 8,002,786) 4,240,424 36,700} 4,877,125 
° New Holland & Sonth Sea Island 83,552 208,297 61,232 269,529 
Arrica :—Cape of Good Hope .. . 151,342 171, 22,792 194,615 
Other parts of Africa. 218,904; 155,450) 138,577)... 294,027 
America :—British Northern Colonies 974,823) 1,339,343 310,975} 1,650,318 
. British West Indies ...... 7,782,135) 3,538,651 253,756} 3,792,408 
Foreign West Indies... ... 602, 867,083 63,176 930,259 
United,States......... 4,984,647, 5,114,608 147,583] 5,262.191 
Mexico 101,380 610,155 668.415 
Celumbia. ... 21,504 293.205 27,154 320,360 
31,83 190,505 20,361 210,867 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video . 265.629) 415,582 317; 421,900 
The Whale Fisheries... ..... 327,656... 1,489 1,489 
Total. ......... | 36,038,951) 40,332.854| 10,066,502) 50,399,356 
Total of Imports & Exports from Jreland | 1,420,027} 942.832). 24.480) 967,312 


Value of the Imronrs into, and of the Exports from, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, during-each of the three years ending the 
5th January, 1828 ; calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation. 


Value of Im- | Value of Exports from the U: ; 
Years nited King- ‘ the Unitea Kinglo 
3th January. cy the Omiieial” Produce and | Foreign and Exported th 9 
Rates of _ | Manufactures | “Colonial _| Total Exports. | 3¢cording to the real or 
Valuation. | “Kingdom. | 
1° 4: £. :. 

31826,...| 44,208,807 | 47,150,689 9,169,494 | 56,320,184 38,870,945 

1827....] 37,686:113 965,735 | 10,076,286 | 51,042,022 | 31,536,723 

1828.... 1774 | 52,219,280 | 9,830,728 | 62,050; 37,182,857 
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Quantities of the following Articles, Imrorrep in the years 1824, 1825, 
- 1826, and 1827, and to the 5th April, 1828. 


Total of the Total of the | Totalof the | Totalof the (Quarter ending 
Year 1824. | Year 1825. | Year1826. | Year 1827. | 5 April, 1828. 
Cochineal 219,343) Ibs. 304,858) lbs. 195,165) lbs. 319,477) lbs. 82,087 
Coffee 50,674,249) 52,597,518) 42,017,092) 47,938,047; 7,108,889 
Cotton Wool] 149,380,122/228,005,291|177,607 401'272,448,909| 52,222,172 
Indigo . 5,080,972) 6,793,631) 8,087,524) 6,067,747; 1,391,760 
Pepper . 8,818,696) 53438,428) 14,091,799} 9,083,604) 1,958,441 


22,130,935] 40,074,447| 25,897,038] 33,577,464| 3,636,210 
Sheep’swool] 22,572,617| 43,837,961| 15,996,715) 29,142,290| 3,954,569 
3,135,643} 3,117,241] 2,487,820] 3,146,926] 589,138 


Raw and 
Waste Silk 

cwt.57 1,936 cwt.595,090 cwt.489,329\cwt.573,392) cwt. 27,000 

4,412,649) 3,908,134) 4,419,095) 4,109,695 483,082 

724,407; 1,044,576 688,665 907,078 91,270 

680,382! 1,164,036 864,962) 1,247,896 11,490 


Tallow 


The Vauue of all Goods of the Produce of the East Indies and China, to- 

gether with the Mauritius, Imporrep into Great Britain. 

1826. 1827. 

Imported by the East India Comp. 5,375,492 55,076,360 

Free Trade, inclu. Privilege Trade 5,178,925 5,612,509 4,514,661 
10,688,869 10,662,738 


1898. 
6,148,077 


Total . £ 10,554,417 
FOREIGN WINE and SPIRITS that paid Duty in the United Kingdom, 
for the Quarter from 5th Jan. 1828; Rate; and total Duty received. 
‘Entered for Home Consum. Amount of Duty. Rates of Duty 
Imp. Galls. £. Ss. per Imp. Gal. 
Cape - - - 170,045 20.547 4 £0 2 5 
French - - 109,834 39,787.15 07 3. 
Other Sorts - 1,685,329 406,790 14 0 410 


Total - 1,965,208 467,125 14 

Foreign Spirits, including over-proof :— 
Rum - - 862,342 366,403 5 
- Brandy - - 317,643 356,310 8 
Geneva - - 12,614 14,168 5 
Other Sorts - 1,895 2,035 18 


Wine :— 


8 6 
2 6 
2 6 


Various rates. 


Total 


- 1,194,494 


738,917 18 


5 


Number of 


Year.: 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


ads of TIMBER imported into the United Kingdom, from the 
British Proyinces in North America, and from.the Baltic respectively. 
From British America ; 


in ) 
ritish Shipping. 
Loads. 


307,813 


317,563 


345,741 
383,747 
415,363 


467,625 


455,800 
343,203 


From the Baltic. 


43,453 


.. 90,614 
107,818 


60,749 
76, 
64, 

136, 


118... 
139. 
189... 
635s... 


In British Ships. In Foreign Shi 
‘Loads. Loads. 


22,388 
38,453 
61,130 
97,333 


118,711 
150,236 


65,464 


65,564 


Total. 
ads. 


65,841 
.. 99,202 
137,248 
161,472 
195,900 
286,871 
156,078 
173,382 
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Official and Declared Value of Corron Manuracturep Goops, and Corton 


Twist and Yarn, exported from Great Britain in the under-mentioned 


Years. 
Manufactured Goods. 


Years. “Official. Declared. “Oficial. Declared. 
1818 £21,909.355 £16,372211 £1,296,775 £2,395,305 
1819 16,696,539 12,180,129 1,585,753. 2,519,782 
1820 20,509 ,926 13,690,115 2,022,153 2,826,642 
1821 21,642,935 13,788,976 _ 1,898,679 2 305,830 
1822 24,559 272 14,521,211 2,351,771 2.697.589 
1823 24,119,358 13,650,896 2. ‘425, All 2,625 946 
1824 27,171,555 15,241,118 2. 984,344 3,135,396 
1825 26,597,574 15,046,901 2,897 .706 3, 729 


1826 21,445,742 10,522,407 


‘Twist and Yarn. 


3,748,526 


8, 491,268 


Qualities and Declared Value of British Woo and Woon.ens. exported 
from Great Britain, in each of the three Years ended 5th Jan. 1828, 


1826. 1827. . 

British Sheep’s Wool .  Ibsj 112,424] 142,980] 278,552 

2 Cloths of all sorts . + « pieces} 384,5983) 327, 370,850 

{ Napped Coatings, Duffels, &e. . 45,2683) 41,800 51,6903 

.| Kerseymerss 126,4393] 86,038} 129,048 

Baizes of all sorts . 47,0903) 36,862 7,560 
| Stuffs, Woollen or Worsted | 1,138,5883) 1,125,077 | 1,958,5384 

rie Flannel’ . : yards| 2,954,547 | 2,419,959 | 2,518,012 

= § | Blankets and Blanketting s | 2,162,638 | 1,082,412 | 1,898,879 

Carpets and Carpetting . 888.324 226 | 1,195,894 

2 ) Woollens mixed with Cotton, &c. 1,793,101 | 531.830] 8 

E> Hosiery,viz. Stockings, Wool, or Worst. doz. pr 100,887-8| 69,090-11) 143,443-10 

Sundries, Hosiery not otherwise described’ 

“e arn of Wool or Worsted mix o \ 

Materials : 9,444 15,602 | 10,031 

Total declared Value ;: y 6,194,926 | 4,982,908 | 5,277,861 


Official Values and No. of Yards of Britisn and Irtsnp Linen Chota ex- 


ported from the United Kingdom, in the year ended 5th Jan. 1828. 
British Linen. Yds. 


Irish Linen. Yds. 


From England . . . . . 26,099,878 9,182,742 
Scodand 14, 945,299 619,704 
The United Kingdom. 41,045,177 14,087,012 
Official Value. 
England . . . . « £1,287,044 8 0 £459,11916 0 
‘Scotland . .. «© 803,267 19 6 46,385 5 8 
The United Kingdom (2,090,312 7 6 769,163 2 4 


Vaxue of all Goops Exportep from Great Britain to the East Indies, China, 


and the Mauritius, in each of the three years ending 6th January, 1828. 


1826. 1827. 1828, 
Exported by the East IndiaComp. 1,343,411 1,842,994 1,298,593 
Free Trade includ, Privilege Trade 2,574,660 2.625.888 3,903,006 
Total £3,918,071 4,468,882 6,201,599 
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Number of Vesse xs entered Inwards, and cleared Outwards, at the several | 
Ports of the United Kingdom, during the three years, ending 5th January, 
1828. 


British and Irish Vessels, av Total. 


Tons Men Tons. (| Men 
2,143,317) 123,028 207 3,102.629) 175,750 
1,950,630) 113.093 29 694,116 2,644,746) 152.931 
42,086,898 118,680 | 6,046 | 751,864 2,838,762) 162,216 


1,793,842) 109,657 906,066 2,699,908) 157,192 
1,737,425) 105,198 692,440) 37,305) 16,254 |2,429,865) 142,503 
1,887,632) 112,385 | 5,714 | '767,821| 41,598) 17,195 2,655,503) 153,983 


Number of Vesse1s that belonged to the Ports of the British Empire, 
on the 3lst December, 1825, 1826, and 1827, respectively. 


On the 3lst Dec. 1825. | On the 3lst Dec. 1826. | On the 31st Dec. 1827. 


Vessels} Tons Men |Vessels| Tons | Men |Vessels| Tons | Men ~ 
U. Kingdom] 20,087]2,298,836| 146,703) 20,469]2,382,069] 149,894] 19,035]2,150,605| 130,494 
1s \ 508| 28,505] 3,773} 499| 29,392] 3,665! 30 3,701 
Brit. Planta.| 3,579} 214,875] 15,059] 3,657} 224,183] 14,077| 3,675] 279,369] 17,290 


Total. . 165.535) 24,625|2.635.644| 167,636! 23.199|2.460.500| 151.455 


Tonnage and Number of Men employed in the Coastrnc Traps of the 
United Kingdom, for the years ending 5th January ; including the Cross 
Channel Trade between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Inwards. Outwards. 


Tonnage. n. Tonnage, Men. 
8,498,211 8,269,399 .. 484,909 
8,466,255 .. 8,791,062 .. 513.959 
8,329,099. 8,777,921 .. 513,109 


Number of Suips, specifying their Tonnace, which have entered the Port of 
London, in the Years 1823, 24, 25, 26, and 1827, 


Coasters. 


In the Year 1823, . 
1824 


Number of Vussexs Built and Registered in the British Empire, i 
Years ending 5th January, 1826, 1827, and 1828. 


in the Years ending the 5th January, 1996. 1887, 898, 
Vessels | Vessels | T. » | Vessels | T 

United Kingdom 995 122,479 | 1,115 | 118,363 |. 894 
Isles Guernsey, Jersey, and Man . 28} 1,550 24} 2171 
British Plantations . . | 536] 80.895 | 580 | 86,554 
Total . 41,539 | 204,924 | 1.719 | 207,088: | 1,985 | 145,809" 
Norz.—From 1814 to 1827, 272 Steam Vessels were built and registered. —- 


K 2 


5th 
Vessels 4 
1826 | 13,503 
$< 1897 | 12,473 
(1828 | 13,133 
(1896 10,843 
1827 | 10,844 
(1828 | 11,481 

“4 

gan 

1897 .. te 

Foreign Trade. i 

British. Foreign. British. 
Vessels | Tonn Vessels | Tonnage | Vessels | 
13,031 611,451 865 | 161,705 | 18.079 | 9,195,950 REE, 

. 3,132 | 607,106 | 1,643 | 264,098 | 18,843 | 2,998,982 i & 

1825. . | 3,989 | 758,565 | 1,743 | 302,122 19,597 | 2,360,696 te 
18996 3,495 | 675,026 | 1,586 | 215,254 20,4394 2.441, 74@ 

1827. . . |4,012 | 769,102 | 1,534 291,008 17,677 | 2.296.040 fe 

j 

| — 
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ey of Raw and Rerinep Sucar, exported frgm Great Britain, from 
5th Jan. 1827, to 5th Jan. 1828. 


Raw. Cwt. qrs. lbs. Cwts. qrs. lbs. 
the British Plantations 40,924 


Foreign Plantations . 103,965 
33 East Indies and China . a 64,078 
Mauritius .... 46,480 


” 


Rerinep. 255,448 
Actual weight Exported . . . . 409,060 1 9 


The same stated as Raw Sngar in the 


34cwt. of Raw to 20 695,402 
c n 


Total stated in Cwts. of Raw Sugar - - 950,850 


Quantity of Corre exported from Great Britain, from 5th Jan. 1827, to 
Sth Jan. 1828. Ibs. 
British Plantation . 12,442,246 
Foreign Plantation .. 12,378,340 
EastIndia . . 4,655,104 


. - 29,475,690 
“Total Number of Barrels of all the different kinds of BEER brewed in Great 
Britain, in each Year from 5th Jan. 1817, to Jan. 5th, 1828. 


Years ended Sth Total Number of Total of 
January. Barrels. 


1818... 6,795,074. 2,755, 678 12 
1819 |... 7,432,558 ... 3,037,196 4 
1820... 7,128,351 ... 2,906,250 6: 
1821... 7,147,949... 2,918,957 6 
1822 °°... 7,470,702 .. 3,071,955 8 
1823 ... 7,838,669 ... 3,237,857 6 
1824... 7,841,104... «3,270,321 14 
1825... 8,176,138 ... 3,405,988 14 
1826... 8,593,737... «3,584,510 5 
1827 ... 8,694,826 ... 3,345,372 111 
1828 ... 8298057 ... 3,200,905 11 4 


cocoooooon 


Number of Gallons of SPIRITS: manufactured in the United Kingdom for 


Home Consumption, with the amount of duty thereon, for the Three Years 
preceding Sth January 1828. 


ENGLAND. 


Made in Total paid 


m m. Duty for 
England. Scotland. . |H. 


Imp. Galls. Imp. Galls. 
Jan.5,1896 . , 1.910.899 

5,1828 . . 3,451,620 2,548,118 
SCOTLAND. 


Home Amount of 
Consumption. 


Year ended 


” 5,1 827 . 837, 967, 
51898. . | 4,759,199 673.298 1,170,233 


*,* Total Amount of Duty forjthe United Kingdom for 1827-8, £4,187,442. 


Jan. 5,189. . . 81,549 
565.078 


aa 
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CORN— Average Prices per Quarter, in England and Wales, in each Month 
of the Year 1827, 


Barley. Oats. Rye. 
1827. » | PerQr. | PerQr. | PerQr. 


8. 
36 
38 
38 
39 
40 
41 
41 . 
33 
30 
3l 
30 


8. 
28 
29 


January ... 
February .. 
March..... 
April...... 
May ...... 
June...... 
July 
August .... 
September 

October ... 
November . 
December. . 


Or 


CW ROH 


Quantity of Foreign Wneart taken out of Bond, or Imrorrep, 
1827, to 27th March, 1828. Qrs. 
Of Foreign Countries 514,540 3" 


Of the British Possessions out of Europe 49,853 2 
Total 564,393 5 


ANNUAL ior rae PRICES of WHEAT, from 1792 to 1827. 
d. 

1792... 4211 1804 .. 1816 
1793 .. 48 11 1805 .. 
1794 .. 1806 .. 1818 
1795 1807 1819 
1796 1808 1820 
1797 1809 1821 ... 
1798 1810 1822 
1799 1811 .. 1823 
1800 1812" 1824 
1801 1813... 1825... 
1802 1814 .. 1826... 
1803 1815 1827... 


Om 


Quantity of Foreign Burrer and Cueese Importen into the United Kingdom, 
- {in the year ended Jan. 5, 1828, and the Total mY received on each, 


CHEESE. 
Gut Cwt. qrs. lbs. 
Total Quantities 211,145 = 189,892 12 


Rates of Duty charged -  20s.percent. 10s. 6d. per cent, 
Amount of Duty received - £209,430 10 11 £98,668 0 OU 


COALS.—Consumption of Coals in London, in the following Years:— . 


1802 1810 . 1820 1824 1827 
Chaldrons 832,839 980,372 1,171,178 eines 1,558,810 
3 


Beans. Peas, 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
8. 6d. d. d. 
55 40 10 | 47 3 }50 
55 40 6 | 48 6 | 50 3 
57 39 2 | 4910 | 51 4 
57 41 2 | 48 49 1 
58 -| 41 3 49 49 2 
59 43 10 51 49 9 © ; 
61 44 9 51 50 61 
59 39 0 50 43 5 
56 34 9 | 45 44 3 
52 22 10 32 2 42 47 0 i 
52 22.2 34 7 43 45 10 © 
52m 22 1 | 32 9 | 42 44 0 
5 
3 
6 
1 


4 
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Barnstaple ... 
Bedford .... 
Cambridge .. 
Canterb 
Cornwall .... 
Detby ...... 
Dorset ...... 
Essex ....... 
Exeter ...... 
Gloucester ... 
Grantham .... 
Hants....... 
Hereford .... 
Hertford .... 
Isle of Wight . 


Lincoln ..... 


Northampton . 
Oxford ...... 
Plymouth .... 
Reading ..... 


Marlborough 
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£37 £12 
92 189 
18 23 | 
61,718 46,162. 
dete 

10 12 
859 34 
71 58 
2,073 —-3,139 
87 16 
33 2 
189 14 
7,455 4,889 
98.763 25,755 
3,175 284 
35 
12 15 
37 14 
22 9 
20 27 


HOP DUTY.—An Account of the Duty on Hops, of ‘the growth of the Year 
+ 1628, distinguishing the different Districts, and the Old from the New 
Duty, (with the Duty of 1827 added.) 


Districts. Duty, 1898. Duty,-1897. 


Districts.  Duty,1928, Duty, 1827. 


Rochester.... 103,504 80,383 
Salisbury 4,683 4,564 
Salop . 5 
‘Somerset .... 14. 10 
Stafford 
Stourbridge... 2,127. ..1,501 
Suffolk ...... 933 . 693 
Surrey ...... 128 
Sussex ...... 75,417 71,439 
Uxbridge .... 27 
Wales, East... 3 
Middle 330 307 
West . 2 1 
Wellington ewe 24 
Whitby...... 
Worcester ... 7,230 5,226 
299,178 244,953 
Old Duty, at At 
New Duty, at 
b.¢ 127,150 104,105 
Tot. at 2d.perlb. 299,178 244,953 


ron 


‘ 1740.. 


Shropshire........ 


284 


do, 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


IRON.—(The following account is extracted from Official Documents, but 
not from those immediately before Parliament in the last Session.) 


The whole Iron made in Great Britain was :— 
vseeueeeee 17,000 tons a year, from 59 furnaces, 
-1788 it had increased to 68,000 do........... 85 
Sk 
1806. de. 
1820......do. -400,000 do. 
690,000 do... do. 


The different counties in which it is made “re as under, in 1827 :— 
Staffordshire .........216,000 tons, from 95 furnaces. 

78,000 do......3h 
South Wales . -272,000 do.. ee ..90 

Yorkshire ........... 43,000 do......24 
Derbyshire 20,500 do. 14 
Scotlalids . 26,500- do. coe eee .18 


690,900 tons. 
About 3-10ths of this quantity is of a quality suitable for the foundry, 
which is all used in Great Britain and Ireland, with the exception of asmall 


quantity exported to France and America. The other 7-10ths is seacey into 
‘bars, rods, sheets, &c. 


do. 
do. 
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| 4. Poor Rates, &c. 

Amount levied by Assessment for Poor Rates and County Rates in each 
County of England and Wales, in the year ending March 25, 1826, 
distinguishing the amount levied on Land, Dwelling-houses, Mills, Fac- 
tories, and Manerial Profits. 

 *,* This Account was ordered by the House of Commons to be reprinted, Sess. 1898. 


Dwelling | Mills, Fac- | Manerial 
Counties. tories, &c. | Profits, &c. Torat. 
ENGLAND. | £ 
Bedford. . .. 6,298 7 567 19 | 
Berks .... vin} 2446 1 
Buckingham . 7 
Cambridge . . . 
Chester. ... 


Lancaster. 
Leicester . 
Lincoln. . 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk. . ‘ 
Northampton . . 


Northumberland. 


Surrey . 
Sussex... . 
Warwick. . . .} 
Westmoreland . 
Wil 


(East Riding. 
{North do .| 83.592 16] 9,204 663 
West do. .| 180597 4 __ 78,471 14 5,782 4 
Tot. of England £| 4,523,288 4 | 1,788,865 7 93,558 12 
WALES. 
Anglesey... 15,581 18 
Brecon. .. 
Cardigan. . 
Carmarthen. 
Carnarvon . 
Denbigh ... 
Flint. . 
Glamorgan. . 
ontgom 
Pomboke™ 
Radnor. ... 14,106 8 
Total of Wales 272,193 12 
T f 


1 
150 14 
24 


oe 


te 
“4 
9 
8 
13 
6 
Cornwall... 35,979 8] 14,016 10] 185713] 7,408 9| 109,262 0 
Cumberland. . .| 40,76414] 12378 4] 71318] 1129 9| 54986 5 
Derby .....} 77511] 12,735 6| 2198 1] 145411] 87,6938 9 
Devon .... .| 180,97218| 47,898 3,925 5| 3,396 8| 236.092 14 an 
Dorset... 74811 8] 1716912] 750 2} 914 6| 93645 8 
Durham ....| 6399611] 16,667 3,624 0] 11,442 95,030 lo 
Essex .... 24301117] 42,761 5] 682811} 1,368 17| 294,070 10 
Gloucester . . .| 100,117 1] 49,016 12| 4,961 14} 1,455 16| 155,551 3 on 
Hereford. . . 58,623 1] 6,735 16 86 0 33 4| 65,480 2 
Hertford... .| 74,996 13 | 93,110 8] 9,77513} 512 101,305 3 
Huntingdon. . .| _ 38,911 19 5,504 4 570 1 9611 | 45,082 15 
Kent... .| 95337414] 103583 16| 11,660 3| 3,27 2| 371943 15 
168,421 11} 118,260 10 | 50,460 14} 12,595 9] 349,668 4 
93,881 14} 17,634 5 781 12 310 5 | 112,607 16 
174,765 12 } 23,305 13 | 3887 8] 88611] 202,845 4 
57,221 3| 509,364 13 | 36,352 12] 78611] 603,724 19 
25,601 19 4,205 12 790 12 | 1214 6] 31872 9 ae 
240,525 49,084 17] 8,097 1] 3,92312]| 301631 7 
131,644 3{ 12,37210| 53515] 1,022 8] 145.574 16 
50,834 0} 15,232 13-| 877319 | 2931 4| 77,821 16 
Nottingham. . 5262414] 24,153 13] 2,971 6 291 9} . 80011 2 
Oxford. . . . 109,805.13 | 21,863 1] 1,148 16 469 132,786 14 
Rutland ....} 10,960 2} 847 0} 74 19 7 4 11.889 5 he 
Salop .... 72,768 1 14515 8} 1,227 7] 2,247 4 90,753 0 te 
Somerset... .| 141,247 4] 30305 15 | 2,380 0| 304113] 176974 12 
Southampton . .} 165,601 12 46,174 0] 3374 10 665 13 | 215,815 15 aon 
Stafford... . .} 85,66914] 34,962 18| 665415] 7,199 4] 134416 11 
Suffolk... . .} 221,382 1] 36,524 17} 4,393 8 71119 | 262,967 5 
80,357 2} 144,064 0} 29,983 5} 2645 8] 250,049 15 
214,304 1] 42,752 2} 460912] 46512] 262,131 7 
94,842 6| 49,392 14} 10674 5 | 3082 9] 157,991 14 
24,185 13 2,830 17 496 6 102.17 | 27,615 13 
157,930 19 | 24662 0] 3934 5} 1,321 6| 186,448 10 
Worcester ... 62,888 4 15,892 3 3,111 8 2,092 0 83,983 15 Boe 
109,759 IL 
93.603 10 Re 
288,120 4 
6,661,486 17 
17,341 18 
19,389 5 
18,584 19 ae 
. 21,776 5 
38,548 14 a 
38,253 7 
16,454 5 ee 
35,324 3 
26,983: 5 
14,484 15 
304,669 12 it 
| 
K 4 ue 
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COUNTY RATES and POOR RATES.—Abstract of Returns, showing 
the Amount of Monies levied in England and Wales, in the Year ending 
March 27, 1827; distinguishing Payments made thereout for other Pur- 
poses than the Relief of the Poor, the Sums expended, &c., pursuant to 
Act 59 Geo. III. c. 12. 


COUNTIES. 


ncrease 


I 
Per 


ENGLAND. 
Bedford. .... 
Berks ..... 
Buckingham 
Cambridge . 
Chester .. 


Gloucester 

Hereford . . 
Hertford . . 
‘ 


Middlesex . . 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk. . . 
Northampton . 
Northum rland. 


Southampton 


East Riding . 
North do. . 
West do. . 


Cardigan. . 


Carmarthen. 


12,021 
Total of Wales £ 315,131 261,211 


Total of Eng- 
& Wales 7,784,351 6,441,088 


: 
153,9 90,007 9}. 9% 
Sornwall. ... 501 13,367 99,518 | 
\ Co 60, 950 76,569 7} 104] 100 
Cumberland . . 97,532} 22.5 213,539 | 244.88 49). 53 
Derby 247,64 82.795 go]. 59 
| Devon ..... 97,521 12,129 76.703 94,181 391 75 
Dorset... .. 97,418 17,478 261,278 | 306.795 80 
48317 152.938 | 200,597 | 60/80 
Essex... .. 190,224 48,359 57,423 69,433 16} 29 
68,732} 42,010 93,065 | 108,054 15} 16 
109,073} 14.990 42.197 | 48,97 146 
49,5 421 337.833 21 21 
Leicester... . 214,750 46,38 612,148 | 711,875 14/22 
|: Lincoln... . 666.418 99,727 93,734 31,851 8] 96 
32,144 297,156 | 344; 67} 52 
343,971 47,794 148,176 167,352 54) .54 
9,827 | 69, 685 | 38 
78,924 71,936 99, 50] 
99,086 27,750 119.739 135,886 39 10 
is 139,005 | 16,147 9,480 | 13,874 50]. 60 
Oxford... 14,029 4,394 80,754 96,461 95] 105 
| Rutland .... 96,921 163,25 | 186,810 49]. 5 
Salop. ..... 189,692 184,929 210,527 61) 78 
A 213,406] 25,598 124,959 | 158,809 |. 107 
33,850 2,284 | 66 
165,519 223,037 | 959; 13] 32 
$58476 | 9.247) 283,037 | 93 
Surrey... 274,185 144,582 | 178,425 59}. 21 
Sussex... 169,537 | 33, 27,114 | 31,515 |. 36] 57 
Warwick... . 31,030 165,443 | 190,043 45] 61 
Sey Witte... 93,686 15.755 95.629 119,911 
121,474 | 24,282 76,566 | 96,731 139 
98,533 | 20,165 298,483 | 388,730 146) 139 
7,469,220 |"1,309,816 | 6.179.877 |77,499,694 
Tot. of England £ 7,469,220 | 1,309,816 | 19 oo]. 19 
Anglesey... . 20,613 3,74 15,905 | 19,660 
Brecon... . . 30,353 23°347 23] 1 
36,5 y 19,331 19) 97 
Denbigh... ..| 32,972 | 38,954 4. 10 
5, 14,477 | 16,618 38 
eee 6,692 2,141 36,010 24 
Glamorgan 16, 6.013} 29.998 19 
it Merioneth . . . 36,277 $2,506 27,933 1 5 
| Montgomery . .| 5.4276 
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5.—Miscellaneous. 


MONEY received in the United Kingdom from the Directors of Savings 
Banks, including Friendly Societies, by the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, in each year since 6th August 1817, 


From 6 Aug. 1817 Brought up £ 6,460,794 3 4 
to 5 Jan. 1818¢ 328,281 15 5 1.932448 0 0 
Yrend.5 Jan.1819° 1,567,667 1825 2'586,218 13 11 
1820 1/019,612 1826 1,261,290 1 7 

1821 707,106 1827 526155 0 0 

1822 1,205,960 1828 979,641 0 0 

1823 1,632,166 


£13,746,546 18 10 


Return of the Amount of the SLAVE POPULATION in each of His Ma-: 
jesty’s Colonies, distinguishing the Sexes ; as received at the Office of the 
Registrar of Colonial Slaves, since the 9th May, 1826. 

; Year. Males. Females. Total. 

Barbadoes . . 1826 36,995 43,556 80,551. 
Bahamas . 1825 5,549 5,292 10,841 
Berbice 1825 11,423 10,041 21,464 
Bermuda . 1827 2,208 2,400 4,608 
Demerary . . 1826 38,758 32,624 71,382 
Grenada . 1825 12,057 12,840 24,897 
Do. 1826 11,896 12,685 24,581 
Jamaica. 1826 162,726 168,393 331,119 
Nevis ° - 1825 4,591 4,695 9,286 
St. Christopher © . 1825 9,324 10,192 19,516 
St.Vincent . . 1825 12,007 12,245 24,252 
Tobago. . 1826 6,394 7,034 13,428 
Do. . . 1827 6,138 6,861 12,999 

Trinidad. 13,435 11,017 24,452 © 
Virgin Islands . 1825 2,505 2,931 5,436 


FIRE INSURANCE.—Amount of Duty on Fire Insurances, paid by the 
Fire-Offices, the Year 1827, £. 

Sun... «111,521 10 
Phenix . 62,482 
Royal Exchange 38,034 
Guardian , 29,063 
Imperial 28,334 
Globe’. 26,169 
Alliance 15,746 
Union i 15,705 
British 15,464 
Westminster 14,359 
Aibion . 12,869 
Hand-in-hand \. 11,704 
London 7,177 
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INQUIRY into CHARITIES, 29th May, 1828. 


County of Bedford * 

Berks 

» Cumberland * 

» Derhy * 

Devon * 

Essex 
City and County of Gloucester 
County of Gloucester 

Herts 

Kent 

Lancaster 
Corporation of London 


London :—Charities under the ma- . 


nagement of the Chartered Com- 
panies 
County of Middlesex 
» Northampton 
Nottingham 


City of London 
99 Oxford * 
Rutland™ 


The Income of all the Charities investigated amounts to between £480,000 


County of Salop 
City and 
Bristol * 
County of Somerset * 
» Southampton * 
Isle of Wight 
Co of Stafford * 
Suffolk 
Surrey * 
Borough of Southwark * 
County of Sussex 
Warwick * 
Westmoreland * 


% and County of the City of 


orcester 
County of Worcester 


General Charities. 


and £500,000 per Annum. © 
The Counties &c; finished, are marked thus-(*). The remainder are in 


various stages of progress. - 


COUNTIES and PLACES investigated by the COMMISSIONERS of 


County of the City of 


City and County of the City of York 
County of York—East Riding * 
 York—North Riding * 
York— West Riding * 


October Quarter, 1827. 


Total, Females. 

168 ... 70 ... 
Wa. @664 
Mid 76 ... 
257 ... 96 . 
306... 
327g 
425... 
454 .... 
746... 
737 
3... 
706... 
725 eee 
712 


Year. 
1809 ... 
1810... 
18ll_ 
1812 ... 
1813... 
1814... 
1815... 
1816... 
1817... 
1818 ... 
1819 ... 
1820... 
1821 ... 
1822 ... 
1823 
1824 ... 
1825... 
1826 ... 
1827 


CRIME.—Noumper of Commitrats to the New Bartey, Satrorp, for 
Felony, from the year commencing January 1809 to the end of the 


Females, Re.com- 


Males, 
17 Years, 17 Years, 


Males. and under. and under. 
11s... 
107 
143 
. 161... 
199 ... 41... 
215 ... ... 
296... 51 ... 
344... 64 ... 
. 623... 
583... 


15 .. -4 
25 


mittals, ° 


3k 


42 
48 
39 
68 
63 
91 


Ta | 
hee | 
| 
| 
| 
4 
7 
. 169 
562 25 22, eee 13 
708 ... 188 ... 42 ... 241 
... 167... 262 
893 woe 7 686 eco 201 29 eee 282 
| 89 179 
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XXXVIII. CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
[9 Geo. IV., 1828.] 


PARLIAMENT opened by commission. His Majesty’s Speech read 

Jan. by the Lord Chancellor. The principal points in the speech were 
29. the following :—the continuance of the amicable relations between 
this country and foreign states, and of the general desire for peace; 
concern at the state of affairs in the East of Europe; the evil conse- 
quences, to neutral states, of the struggle between the Turks and Greeks ; 
anxiety to terminate the calamities incident to such hostilities; interpo- 
sition, in concert with France and Russia, and at the instance of the 
Greeks, to effect a reconciliation with the Ottoman Porte ; the battle of 
Navarino a collision wholly unexpected; regret that such a conflict 
should have occurred with the naval force of an ancient ally ; the hope 
that the untoward event would not be followed by further hostilities, nor 
impede the adjustment of the existing differences; objects of present 
and future efforts, to terminate the contest between the hostile parties, 
to settle permanently their relations to each other, and to maintain the 
repose of Europe on the basis of the last general treaty of peace ; the 
speedy withdrawal of the British troops from Portugal—the purpose for 
which they had been despatched having been accomplished ; the conclu~ 
sion of treaties of amity and commerce with the may wag of the Brazils, 
and with the United States of Mexico; estimates for the coming year ; 


diminution in some branches of the revenue of the preceding year—the 
amount, on.the whole, satisfactory ; considerable increase in the exports 
of British manufactures; more general employment of the people ; and 
indications of the abatement of recent commercial difficulties. 

(Lorps). Address, in reply to the King’s speech, proposed by the 


Earl of Chichester, seconded by Viscount Strangford. Discussion on 
the expressions used in the speech and in the address, reagecng the 
relations of the.country with Turkey, and the engagement of Navarino— 
Lord. Holland, and other peers, maintaining that.the connexions between. 
Great Britain and Turkey were those of mere amity, and not to be termed. 
an: alliance. The Duke of Wellington, and other ministers, disclaimed. 
all.intention of. throwing any imputation on Admiral Codrington by the 
expressions made use of in the speech. The Marquess of Lansdowne, a. 
member of the ministry at the time when the engagement took place,. 
declared. there was no transaction which: had occurred under that. 
administration which he was more prepared to defend. than the con= 
duct of Sir Edward Codrington. Viscount.Goderich, at the same period. 
head of the government, declared that the Admiral had acted with sound. 
discretion, and discharged his duty with consummate skill and courage.. 
The address voted unanimously. ‘ 

(Commons.) Mr. Jenkinson, in proposing the address, lamented the. 
incapacity of his brother, the Earl of Liverpool ; but assured the house 
and the country that that noble Lord approved of the ministry, as 
recently form The honourable member deprecated all discussion of. 
the matters: inyolved in the speech from the throne, in consequence of 
the absence of so many. members of the ministry—the re- elections, after 
their acceptance of offices, not having taken place. Mr. R.Grant seconded, 
the address. Mr. Brougham protested against being supposed to concur 
in the language of the speech or of the address, because he did not divide 
the house; he desired to convey his dissent, in the strongest manner 
from the language of lamentation in. which the battle of Navarino: hadi 
been adverted to. Mr. Brougham expressed his readiness-to support the 
ministry as long as the members who composed it showed a determination 
to retrench the expenditure of the country, to improve its domestic 
arrangements, and to adopt a truly British system of. foreign policy. 
(It. was-on. this occasion that Mr. Brougham used the. 
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has since become so familiar, ‘‘ The Schoolmaster is abroad.”) Lord 
Palmerston denied that the expressions used in the King’s speech cast 
any reflection on Sir Edward Codrington. His Lordship also ex- 
plained, that although the British ambassador had quitted Constan- 
tinople, the peace existing between Great Britain and Turkey had not 
been interrupted; and vindicated, generally, the course pursued by the 
late government with regard to the foreign relations of the country. 
(Commons). Leave given, on the motion of Lord John Russell, 
Jan. to bringin a Bill for the Disfranchisement of the borough of Pen- 
31. ryn. On the motion of Mr. Tennyson, leave also given to bring in 
a Bill for the Disfranchisement of East Retford. 
(Commons). In committee of supply, 23,800,000/. voted to pay 
Feb. off exchequer bills of the years 1826 and 1827; and 734,200/. in 
6. discharge of exchequer bills advanced for public works, fisheries, 
and building of churches. 
(Commons). Mr. Brougham brought forward a motion on the 
Feb. State of the Law, being for an address to his Majesty, praying him 
7. to issue a commission for inquiring into the defects occasioned by 
time and otherwise in thelaws ofthe realm of England, and into the 
measures necessary for removing the same. Of this speech the following 
are the principal heads :—Developement of the objects of the desired in- 
quiry.—Review of the constitution of the British Courts of Justice, and of 
the inconveniences arising from the imperfections of their existing rules ; 
remedies suggested ; the creation of two additional judgeships ; the classi- 
fication of suits, and their 4 cy saga to different courts; and the 
partition, into an equitable and legal side, of the Court of Exchequer.—The 
evils of the administration of justice in Wales.—Recommendation to assi- 
milate the mode of law in the principality with that 
pursued in England ; assigning the Welsh circuit to two new Judges.—The 
absurdity and inconvenience of moveable terms and circuits.—The evils 
of the civil law courts: the bad mode of paying the judges of those tri- 
bunals by fees; the impropriety of their appointments by Church digni- 
taries; and the constitution of the court of delegates.—The incompetency 
of the privy-council to the duties assigned it as a court of the last resort 
in colonial matters ; recommendation of jury-trial for East Indian pos- 


sessions.—The defects in the system of the magistracy: the liability to’ 


abuse of the power of licensing, and of the jurisdiction in game cases ; 
and the exemption from revision of their judgments——Review of the 
state of the law: the inconvenience of anomalous laws ; the injustice of 
the privileges assumed by the crown; the necessity of avoiding useless 
ps ywone the abolition of needless forms of process and fictions, of fines 
and recoveries, of the doctrine of trusts, &c.; proposal to enlarge the Jaw 
of arbitrament.—Exposition of the true principles of legal practice, the 
deviation from them by the oe system, as instanced in the permission 
of arrest on mesne process, and outlawry to compel appearance.—The ab- 
surdities of the prevailing system of pleading.—The law of evidence: detail 
of the advantages of trial by jury; the inconsistency of the rules now fol- 
lowed in respect to the competency and incompetency of. interested wit-. 
nesses ; testimony of parties ; imperfection of the rules of the courts on the: 
construction of written evidence ; propriety of adopting an uniform mode 
of examination of witnesses throughout the different tribunals.—The law 
respecting limitation of time : its inconsistencies ; exemption of specialty 
debts from the operation of the statute; the nice distinctions made in. 
its construction ; and the unreasonableness of exempting the Church from 
its provisions.—Proceedings at trial: injury to the administration of 
justice from the option exercised by defendants of keeping back witnesses ; 
suggestion of the appointment of a sworn short-hand writer in nisi prius 
courts ; the injustice in trials of real actions, e. g.on a writ of right, of 
throwing the burden of proof on the party in possession.—Execution 
after trial: inconveniences of the English system; imperfect recourse 
against the debtor’s estate ; exemption from seizure in tavour of landed 
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estate, and in some cases of chattels, in others, of money and of.stock ;- 
absurdity of the principle of prison rules.—Costs : unreasonableness of 
their amount shown by examples; their disproportion to the debt sued 
for ; errors in rule of taxation—refusing as between party and party costs 
considered fair as between attorney and client.—The vagueness of the law 
of partnership ; the susceptibility of improvement of the bankrupt laws.— 
‘Warning against the danger of partial legislation on such a subject as the 
Jaw of the land. The debate was adjourned to the 2lst, and afterwards to 
the 29th of February. 
’  (Lorps). “Debate on the affairs of Greece and Turkey, on the. 
Feb. motion of the Earl of Carnarvon vice Lord Holland, for copies of 
“t1., the instructions agreed upon by the British, French, and Russian 
cabinets, and sent to the admirals of the combined fleets in the 
Mediterranean and Levant, between the 6th July and the 20th October, 
1827. The motion was opposed by the Earl of Dudley, on the ground, 
that no vindication of the British admiral was needed, as he had meritori- 
ously discharged his duty. Viscount Goderich took the opportunity to 
give an explanation of the circumstances that led to the recent minis- 
terial changes. The Earl of Eldon denied that the objects of the protocol 
of St. Petersburg, and of the treaty of the 6th of July, were the same. 
The Duke of Wellington, in alluding to the word ‘‘ guarantee,” used by 
the Earl of Carnarvon, declared that, in forming the new administra-. 
tion, he had stated it to be his intention to carry the treaty of the 6th of 
July into execution, but that he had given no guarantee as to the policy 
of that administration ; and that it must be by mistake that Mr. Huskisson 
was reported, in his speech at Liverpool, to have said that he had 
received any such guarantee. On this occasion the Earl of Dudley, in. 
answer to allusions made by the Marquess of Clanricarde, explained the, 
views with which he had retained office. | 
Feb (Commons). Debate on the motion of Mr. M. A. Taylor for. 
12. phinec ia respecting the Court of Chancery. The motion.was not. 
opposed. 
7 Commons). Debate on the motion of Mr. Hobhouse for a vote 
Feb. of thanks to Sir Edward Codrington, and the officers and seamen. 
14. engaged in the battle of Navarino. The motion was opposed by 
Mr. Huskisson, on the ground that the country was not at war 
with the power over whose fleet the victory had been obtained. The 
right hon. gentleman, in the course of his speech, declared that, on in- 
quiries made by Government, it had been clearly proved that there was 
nothing rash 9 de ae in the conduct of the officer commanding the 
British fleet. Mr. Peel spoke against the motion, praising the conduct. 
of Sir Edward Codrington, and admitting that he would have assented to 
the motion, had the action taken place with the forces of a power with 
whom we were at war. The mover withdrew his motion, satisfied with 
having elicited such expressions of approbation regarding the conduct of 
the admiral. 
(Commons). The Finance Committee appointed, on the motion 
Feb. of Mr. Secretary Peel, ‘‘ That a select committee be appointed, to 
15, inquire into the state of the public income and expenditure of the 
“United Kingdom; and to consider and report to the house what. 
further regulations and checks it may be proper, in their opinion, to 
adopt for establishing an effectual control on all charges incurred in the 
receipt, custody, and rd pega of the public money; and what further 
measures can be adopted for reducing any part of the public expenditure, 
without detriment to the public service.” 
Ne gr angaig Explanations of the late changes in the Ministry. 
Feb. called for by Lord Normanby. The principal speakers on this 
18. occasion were Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Herries, and Mr. Tierney. 
Mr. Huskisson detailed the circumstances which led to the disso- 
lution of Lord Goderich’s administration, which, it appeared, was to be 
attributed to the refusal of Mr. Herries to concur in the appointment of. 
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Lord Althorp as chairman of the finance committee. -In justification of 
his conduct in retaining office, the right hon. gentleman gave explana- 
tions of the nature of the guarantee which he had considered he had 
received from the new prime minister, that the principles of the former 
government were not to be departed from. Mr. Herries, in following 
Mr. Huskisson, denied that the difference between himself and Mr. Hus- 
kisson was the cause of the dissolution of the administration—that he 
knew there was a design, independent of his resignation, to break up the 
ministry ; and he disclaimed the idea of having had communication with 
any individual out of the cabinet. 
(Commons). Lord John Russell’s motion for a repeal of the 
Feb. Testand Corporation Acts. The motion was as follows :—‘ That this 
26. house will resolve itself into a committee of the whole house, to 
consider of so much of the said acts” (the acts of 13th and 25th 
Charles II., commonly called the Test and Corporation Acts) ‘‘ as requires 
persons, before they are admitted into any office or place in corporations,. 
or having accepted any office, civil or military, or any place of trust. 
under the crown, to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according. 
to the rites of the church of England.” The motion was opposed by 
Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Peel, and Lord Palmerston, then minister at war. 
On the division the numbers were—Ayes 237, Noes 193: majority for the 
motion—44. 
(Commons). In the committee on the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
Feb. poration Acts, Lord John Russell moved a resolution, expressing 
28. the opinion of the committee, that so much of the act of the 13th. 
Charles II. as goes to provide for the welfare and security of corpo- 
rations, and that part of the 25th Charles IJ. for preventing danger tothe 
establishment of the church, together with that part of the 16th Geo. IT. 
for amending the aforesaid acts (which ealls upon all protestant dissenters 
to subscribe to certain formule, and. take the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, for the purposes therein expressed), ought to be repealed. On 
this occasion Mr. Peel prayed for delay, on the ground of the short space 
of time which had elapsed since the motion was carried for going into a 
committee ; and objected, that the tenor of the motion submitted to the 
committee differed from the terms of the former resolution; the one 
being “‘ to consider of so much of the acts as requires, &c.”—the other,,. 
“* that so much of the said acts ought to be repealed.” Lord John Russell 
persistedin his motion. Mr. Peel left the house, followed by the Attorney- 
General and other members, without voting. The question was carried. 
in the affirmative.—Select committee appointed for inquiring into the 
police of the metropolis, on the motion of Mr. Secretary Peel. 
(Commons). Debate adjourned from the 7th of Feb. on Mr. 
Feb. Brougham’s motion for a commission to-inquire into the State of. 
29. the Laws. The Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, and Mr. Peel. 
expressed the willingness and intention of the government, so far. 
to concur in the motion, as to consent that separate commissions should 
issue—one for inquiry into the progress of suits at common. law, the 
other into the state of the laws affecting real property. Mr. Brougham 
amended his motion, to meet these wishes, and in its amended shape it 
‘was put and agreed to as follows—‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, respectfully requesting that his Majesty may be pleased 
to take such measures us may seem most. expedient for the pu of. 
€ausing due inquiry to be made into the origin, progress, and termination 
of actions in the superior courts of. common law in this country, and 
matters connected therewith ; and into the state of the law regarding 
the transfer of real property.” 
(Commons). Examination of witnesses in committee of the 
March House of Commons, on the East Retford Disfranchisement Bill ; 
3. Mr. Robert Gordon, chairman; Jonathan Fox, a witness, on the 


motion of Mr. Alderman Waithman, committed to Newgate for 
wilfully suppressing the truth, — 
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(Commons). The report of the committee on the Test and Cor ' 

March poration Acts, brought up, read, and agreed to. Bill presented by: 

4, ord Althorp, read a first time —Speech of Mr. Wilmot Horton, 

and debate in the House of Commons, on the subject of emigra- 

tion ; on the motion for an address to His Majesty, for the report of 

Lieut.-Colonel Cockburn, on the subject of emigration, together with the 

instructions received from the colonial department, on the 26th January, 

1827. The address was voted, and Mr. Wilmot Horton obtained leave to 
bring in the Passengers’ act bill. 


(Commons). Debate on the Treaty of Limerick, and the obli-. 


March gations‘imposed by it on England, to exempt Catholics from dis- 
6, abilities; on the motion of Sir Henry Parnell, for an address to 
the King, that the treaty might be laid before the House.—Dis- 
cussion on the manumission of slaves, on the motion of Mr. Wilmot 
Horton, for an address:to His Majesty, praying that the minutes of evi- 
dence, taken before the privy council, in the matter of the Demerara and 
Berbice manumission Order in Council, should be laid on the table. 
(Commons). Examination of witnesses on the East Retford 
March Disfranchisement case; Leadbetter committed to Newgate; the 
7. case against the borough closed, and the Common Sergeant heard’ 
in defenee. 
(Lorvs). Question put by Lord Wharncliffe, as to the pro-- 
March ceedings of the commission appointed during the preceding ses- 
. sion (Dr. Roget, Mr. Telford, and Mr. Brande, commissioners), 
to inquire into the Supply of Water to the Metropolis. The Mar- 
‘of Lansdowne answered, that the commissioners had’ done nothing ; 
feet, in consequence of a dispute with their secretary as to the mode’ of 
proceeding, and subsequently, from the want of a settlement of the remu- 
neration they were to'receive. 
. (Commons). Select committee appointed on the motion of 
Mr. Spring Rice, to take into consideration the reports on: the 
11. table of the house, relating to Education in Ireland. - 
March (Commons). On the recommendation of the Finance Com-- 
12 — was resolved that the Life Annuitants Act ought to be 
* repealed. 
(Commons). Debate on the second’ reading of the Penryn 
March Disfranchisement Bill, om the motion of Lord John Russell. Mr. 
14, Secretary Peel expressed his concurrence in-the former decision: 
of the House, that the case of corruption was proved against the’ 
borough; he desired to defer the question as to‘ the disposition of the 
franchise, until, by the fate of the East Retford disfranchisement bill, it 
‘was known whether there would be one or two franchises: to dispose of, 
and consented to the second reading, on the understanding that he did 
riot pledge himself to the transfer to Manchester.—Bill for the repeal of 
the and’Corporation Acts read a'second time. 
(Commons). Before going into a committee of the whole 
March house, on the bill for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
18. Mr. Peel moved, that a deciaratiomterthe following effect should 
be substituted in lieu of the sacramental test, to be taken by per- 
sons appointed to an office or trust in corporate towns in England or 
Wales :—“ I A. B.do solemniy declare that.f will never exercise any 
power, authority, or influence, which I may possess by virtue of my 
office, to injure or weaken the Protestant’ Church, as it is by law esta- 
blished within these realms, or to disturb it in the enjoyment of any of 
those rights and privileges, which it now enjoys.” Mr. Peel also proposed 
a clause, empowering the King to require the same Geclaration to be 
signed by any person appointed to any civil office, or holding any com- 
mission under the’ crown, and from whom by law the sacramental test 
‘would have been-required. Lord John Russell consented to the going 
into committee, with instructions, that the provision proposed by Mr, 
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Peel should be referred to it. The bill, as amended, passed the com- 


mittee. 
Debate on the East Retford Disfranchisement 
March - Bill, on the motion for reading the order of the day, for the fur- 
21. ~+ther consideration of the report. Mr. Secretary Peel avowed 
his opinion of the sufficiency of the evidence of delinquency, and 
stated, that now having the two franchises of Penryn and East Retford to 
dispose of, he was ready to lay down the principle of giving the manu- 
facturing interest one, and the agricultural interest the other. On the 
pane’ Je of the ample representation already enjoyed by Cornwall, the 
ight Hon. Secretary proposed that the franchise of Penryn should be 
transferred to a commercial town, and not that of East Retford. Mr. 
Secretary Huskisson concurred in the principle of dividing the franchises 
at the disposal of the House, between the agricultural and manufactur-, 
ing interest; and stated, that if the case of East Retford stood alone, he 
should support the measure of transferring the franchise to some great 
commercial town. The House divided on the motion of Mr. Nicolson 
Calvert, ‘‘ That it be an instruction to the committee, that they have the 
power to make provision for preventing bribery and corruption, in the 
election of members for the borough of East Retford, by extending the 
right of voting to all forty shilling freeholders of the hundred of Basset- 
law. For theinstruction, 157. Againstit, 121. Majority, 36. 
(Commons). Discussion on the Penryn Disfranchisement Bil). 
March Mr. Secretary Peel said, that he was satisfied of the case made out 
24. against Penryn; that he was disposed, in the first place, to dis- 
franchise Penryn altogether, and secondly, to transfer the elective 
franchise to some Jarge commercial town, unrepresented. Subsequently, 
the preamble of the bill, stating the expediency of transferring the right 
of returning two burgesses to Parliament, from Penryn to the town of 
Manchester, on account of the great and increasing wealth, trade, and 
population of that town, wasagreedto. The house go into committee 
on the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts Bill; the clauses pro- 
posed by Mr. Peel are agreed to. 
(Commons). Discussion on the second reading of the Free-- 
March holders Registration bill, which was moved by Lord Althorp. 
25. On a division, the numbers were, for the second reading 32, 
against it, 17; majority, 15.—Second reading of the bill brought 
in by Mr. Courtenay, to consolidate and amend the laws relating to 
friendly societies. 
March aspera) Passengers’ Regulation bill read a third time, and- 
pass 


(Commons). Conversation on the report of the Water Com- 

March panies’ commission, from which it appeared, that in consequence 
28. of an opinion thrown out by Mr. Secretary Peel that the com- 
panies, and not the public, ought to bear the expenses of the re-. 

quired surveys, no advance had been made towards acquiring the means 

of recommending an efficacious plan for a new supply 

March (Lorps). Statement, by the Duke of Wellington, of the mea- 

31 oe roposed to be adopted by the ministry in regard to the 

* Corn Laws. 

March (Commons). Test and Corporation Acts Repeal Bill read a third 

31. time, and passed.—Resolutions moved by Mr. Charles Grant, and 

agreed to, of the expediency that corn, &c., imported from foreign 
countries should be admissible for home use upon payment of certain © 
a time, and passed. ; 

(Lorps). The Penryn Disfranchisement Bill read a first time, 

Aprii onthe motion of the Earl of Carnarvon.—The bill for the Repeal 
1. of the Test and Corporation Acts read a first time, on the motion-~ 

of Lord Holland, 
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April (Commons). The Pauper Lunatics Bill, and the Lunatic Regu.. 
1. lation Bill, were each read a third time, and passed. 
. (Lorps). Third reading of the Offences against the Person Bill. 
April On this occasion, Earl Grey and Lord Tenterden spoke against 
15. the clause proposing to abolish dissection of the bodies of mur. 
derers, which was introduced, to facilitate the procuring subjects 
for the study of anatomy, by removing the stigma. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe abandoned the clause, and it was omitted from the bill. ; 
(Lorps). Second reading of the bill for the Repeal of the Test 
April and Corporation Acts. On this occasion, the Archbishop of York, 
17.‘ in the name of the Archbishop of Canterbury and himself, and 
~~. the Bishops of Lincoln, Durham, and Chester, as well as the Duke 
of Wellington, spoke in favour of the bill. The Earls. of Wincheisea,. 
Eldon, and Mansfield spoke against it. The question of the reading was 
carried in the affirmative without a division. . 
(Commons). Discussion on the subject of the Poor Rates, on the 
Apr.’ motion of Mr. Slaney, for leave to bring in a bill to declare and 
17. amend the law relating to the employment and payment of able- 
_. bodied labourers from the poor-rates, and for the better rating of 
tenements under certain annual value. Mr. Slaney intimated his inten- 
tion not to press the bill during that Session.—Debate, on the motion of 
Mr. Wilmot Horton, for leave to bring in a bill to enable parishes in 
England, under given regulations, and for a limited period, to mortgage. 
their poor-rates for the purpose of assisting voluntary emigration. The 
motion was agreed to without a division. 
(Lorps). Discussion on the bill for the Repeal of the Test and. 
April Corporation Acts. On moving the order of the day, for the house. 
21. to resolve itself into a committee on the bill, the Earl of Eldon. 
proposed an amendment, that the declaration in the bill should 
not be required to be taken by such members of corporations as, within 
six months, should have qualified by taking the sacramental test ; and 
that such persons as do not object to take the sacramental test; should 
be allowed to do so. This amendment was negatived without a division... 
The Duke of Wellington proposed, as an amendment to the clause im-. 
posing a declaration, that after the words in the declaration “I, A. B.,, 
o solemnly,” the words ‘‘ and sincerely, in the presence of Almighty. 
God, profess and testify’—be inserted. The amendment was carried 
unanimously. The Bishop of Landaff moved, as an additional amend-., 
ment, that after the words proposed by the Duke of Wellington, and 
before the word “‘ declare,” there be introduced the words “‘ on the faith. 
of a Christian.” The Earl of Eldon proposed that in the declaration the. 
word “‘ declare” be left out, and the word “ swear’ inserted instead of it. 
The committee divided: for the amendment, 32, against it, 100—ma.~. 
jority, 68. The Duke of Wellington proposed, as an amendment, that. 
after.the word ‘‘ declare,” should be added the words, “ that I recognize 
the books of the Old and New Testament, received by authority in the 
Protestant Churches, as truly expressing the revealed will of God ;” but 
subsequently finding that the clause last proposed by him, would effect 
the exclusion of catholic officers, proposed a clause to the same effect, 
but in more comprehensive terms, which was carried in the affirmative. 
The Earl of Winchelsea proposed the insertion of the words, “ in our. 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” on which a division took place, when 
the numbers were—contents, 15, non-costents, 113—majority against the 
amendment, 98. Lord Tenterden divided the House on an amendment, 
proposing, as an addition to the declaration, “1 entertain no opinion om 
the subject of religion, that can or may prevent my attending the morn- 
ing and evening service of the Church of England, as set forth in the 


Book. of.Common Prayer,”—the numbers. were—contents 22, non-con- 
tents, 111—majority against the amendment, 89. On the motion of the 


Earl of Lauderdale, instead of the words “‘ within the realm,” in the de- 
claration, ‘‘in England and Wales” were ordered to be substituted nem. con. 
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(Commons). Motion of Mr. Warburton for the appointment of a 
Apr. select committee to inquire of and into the manner of obtaining 
22. subjects for the schools of anatomy, and the state of the law affect- 
ing persons employed in obtaining or dissecting bodies. The motion 
was carried, and a committee appointed. 
(Commons). Debate on the state of the Court of Chancery, on 
Apr. the motion of Mr. M. A. Taylor, for a resolution, that notwithstand- 
24. ing the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor, in 1813, further steps 
are necessary to advance the general interests of the suitors by af- 
fording them a more prompt decision of causes, and to enable the court 
more effectually to discharge the other important duties connected with 
its jurisdiction. The previous question was moved by Mr. Secretary Peel, 
and on division the numbers were—for the previous question, 91; against 
it, 42; majority, 49. . 
Commons). Debate, on the motion of Mr. Charles Grant, of the 
Apr. order of the day, for going into a committee on the Corn Laws Reso- 
25. ro Several amendments of the proposed resolutions were ne- 
tived. 
M eLamew) . Renewed discussion on the Test and Corporation Acts 
Apr. Repeal Bill. The Earl of Eldon proposed, as an amendment, that the 
25. words *“‘Ilam a Protestant” should be inserted in the declaration 
after the words “on the true faith of a Christian.” Division— 
contents, 55; non-contents, 117; majority against the amendment, 62.— 
An amendment, proposed by the Earl of Winchelsea, for the insertion in 
e declaration of the words, ‘‘ I believe that the canonical books of the 
d and New Testament, as set forth by the laws of this realm, are the 
revealed will of God,” was negatived on division, of which the numbers 
were—for the amendment, 22; against it, 70; majority, 48. 
cnet? Third reading of the Test and Corporation Acts Repeal 
Apr. Bill. Lord Holland proposed the omission from the declaration of the 
28. words, “ on the true faith of a Christian,” which was negatived, pro 
forma. The Earl of Eldon moved the insertion ofthe words “ that I 
am a Protestant” after the words “ on the true faith of a Christian ;” this 
amendment was negatived on a division, in which the numbers were— 
contents, 52; non-contents, 154; majority, 102. An amendment, pro- 
posed by the Earl of Eldon, that it should not be lawful for a member of 
@ corporation, who had not taken the declaration, to do any.act in exe- 
cution of his office, was carried. A further amendment, proposed by the 
Earl of Eldon, for the insertion of a clause to remove all doubts, whether 
members of corporations were required to take the oath of Transubstan- 
tiation, was negatived without a division. An amendment, proposed by 
Lord Bexley, for the omission from the declaration, when required to be 
subscribed by a Jew, of the words, “ on the true faith of a Christian,” 
was negatived. The bill was passed. 
(Commons). On the occasion of the presentation of a petition 
Apr, from the Victory Friendly Society of Gravesend, against the Friendly 
28. Societies’ Regulation Bill, Mr. Courtenay announced that after the 
bill was brought up from the committee he should not proceed 
further with it during the session. 
(Com i! . Debate on the second reading of the bill for the Abo- 
Apr. ition of Settlement by ring and service : the second reading was 
29. rene without division.—Further debate on the resolutions on the: 
corn laws. 
(Lorns). Debate, on the motion of the Earl of Darnley, for the 
intment of a select committee, to inquire into the state of the 
I, ge population of Ireland. The motion was negatived without 
a division. 
(Commons.) Discussion on amendments proposed to the Test and 
May Corporation Acts Repeal Bill in the House of Lords. Several ho- 
2. nourable members expressed their intention of agreeing to the 
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amendments rather than risk the rejection of the Bill —Appointment, on 
the motion of Mr. Secretary Huskisson, of a select committee, to inquire. 
into the civil government of the Canadas, . . 
(Lorps). Appointment of a select committee of the House of 
May Lords, on the motion of the Duke of Richmond, to take into consi- 
5, deration the State of the Wool Trade of the country. The Duke of 
Wellington, in consenting to the appointment of a committee, an- 
nounced that it was not the intention of the government to lay any ad- 
ditional tax on the importation of foreign wool. 
: (Lorps). Division, after a short debate, on bringing up the re- 
May port of the committce on the Sale of Game Bill—contents, 54 ; non- 
6. contents, 29; majority, 25.—The night-poaching prevention bill 
discussed in committee, and ordered to be printed. — 
May 8. (Lorps), Passengers’ Regulation Bill read a third time, and 
: (Commons). Debate on the motion of Sir Francis Burdett, 
May which was seconded by Mr. Brougham, for a committee of the whole 
8. House, to consider the state of the laws affecting the Roman Catho-- 
. lies, with a view to a conciliatory adjustment. The debate was ad- 
journed. 
(Commons). Adjourned debate on Sir Francis Burdett’s motion 
-9. on the Catholic question. Disowssion a second time adjourned. 
(Lorps.) The Sale of Game Bill réada third time, after a division, 
May in which the numbers were—contents, 69; non-eontents, 62; ma- 
12, jority, 7—Lord Tenterden moved an amendment, limiting the opera- 
: tion of the Bill to a period of four years, which was agreed to, and 
the Bill passed. ; 
Ma Commons). Adjourned debate on the Roman Catholic Claims. 
i The House divided, the numbers were—for Sir Francis Burdett’s 
-~* motion, 272; against it, 266; majority, 6. 
i (Commons). Debate in the House of Commons on the question 
May of a proposed grant of a Pension to the family of Mr. Canning. The 
13. numbefs on the division were—for the motion, 161; agaist it, 54; 
majority, 107. 
(Commons). Sir Francis Burdett proposes to est a Confer- 
May ence with the Lords on the subject of the laws cting Roman 
16. Catholics. The Lords consent to the conference.—Debate on the 
.' proceedings of the finance committee, and on the navy estimates ; 
and: on the question whether these should be voted before the committee 
had made its report concerning the navy.—In committee,—Debate. on 
the navy estimates; on the motion for their consideration, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the proposal of a grant of 30,000 men, 
Sir Henry Parnell objected to the continuance of the coast blockade, 
which, from what had. transpired in the finamce committee, he con- 
cluded might be dispensed with ; he moved, as an amendment, the sub- 
stitution of 28,000 for 30,000 men. The amendment was negatived 
without a division. The original resolution agreed to. 
: (Lorps.and Commons). Conference between Lords and Commons 
May on the subject of the Catholic claims. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
19. moved that the Lords be summoned to take the resolution of the 
House of Commons into consideration. : 
(Commons). Further discussion on the Supply of Water to the 
May Metropolis, In reply to Sir Francis Burdett, who called on the go- 
19. vernment at least to undertake the preliminary inquiry as to the 
best mode of procuring a supply of good water, Mr. Secretary Peel 
said, that from the report of the commission, the evidence of the scanti- 
ness of supply, and of the insalubrity, was not conclusive; that the 
objection against the Thames water seemed to be rather one of feelin 
than. of just alarm; and that the remedy should be sought. by means. 
individual speculation, and not of the funds of the government. 
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(Commons). Questions put by Sir Robert Wilson to the minister- 
May on the subject of the goo of the British government towards 
19, Greece and Turkey. . Secretary Peel, in reply to the inquiries, | 
stated that it was the sincerest desire of the government to fulfil 
punctually their share of the treaty of the 6th of July, narrowing as much 
as possible the precedent of foreign interference; that the declaration of 
war. made by Russia against Turkey did not change the position of the 
parties with respect to the intention of obtaining a peace for Greece, 
although it altered the character of one of the parties into that of a belli-. 
gerent.—Debate on the East Retford Disfranchisement Bill, on an 
amendment moved by Mr. Nicolson Calvert, for extending the fran- 
chise to the neighbouring hundred; on this occasion it was con- 
sidered as understood in the House, that the proposal of giving the 
franchise of Penryn to Manchester would be rejected by the Lords; an. 
appeal was in consequence made to the minister, to act on the principle 
laid down by him, of giving one franchise to the manufacturing interest. 
Mr. Secretary Peel denied that he had pledged himself as to the course he 
should adopt in case there was only one franchise to be disposed of, and 
supported the amendment. Mr. Huskisson wished for the postponement’ 
of the question.—On the division, the numbers were—for the amendment, 
extending the franchise to the hundred, 146; against it, and for trans- 
ferring it to Birmingham, 128 ; majority, 18.—Mr. Secretary Huskisson di- 
vided with the minority, and subsequently moved for the omission of that 
pore of the amendment which disposed of the franchise. This was met 
- by a motion that the chairman should report. progress, which was 
agreed to. 
; (Commons). Discussion on the Usury Laws, on the motion made 
May by Mr. Powlett Thomson, to bring in a bill for their amendment.— 
20. Debate on the pensions on the: civil lists, on the motion of Mr. 
Hume, for returns relating to them; on division, the: numbers 
were, for the motion, 52, against it, 131; majority, 79. Amendment to. 
the Corn Importation Bill, proposed by Mr. Portman, that ‘‘ London. be 
struck out of the lists of the places where the average prices of British 
corn are to be taken ;” the amendment was resisted, on the ground that 
it would change entirely the nature of the bill ; on division, the numbers 
were, for the amendment, 36, against it, 132 ; majority, 96. : ; 
(Commons). Second reading of the Alehouses: Licensing’ Bill. 
May On this occasion, various objections were made to the bill, some 
21. to the general principle of licensing ; others, to particular clauses, 
such as that giving country justices of the peace concurrent juris 
diction in corporate towns with the local magistracy. 
(Commons). Select committee appointed on the motion of Mr. 
May Slaney, to consider that part of the Poor-Laws relating to the em- 
22. ployment or relief of able-bodied persons from the poor-rates, and 
the abuses thereof; and to report their opinion thereon' to the 
ouse 


(Commons). Corn Importation Bill passed.—Law of Evidence 
"GY Bill read a third time, and passed. eth 
' (Commons). Meeting of the House of Commons after the 
May Whitsuntide recess. New writs moved for in the place of members 
30. who had accepted office. . 
- (Commons). Ministerial explanations on occasion of the mo= 
June tion for the order of the day, for the committee on the East Ret- 
2. ford Disfranchisement Bill. Mr. Huskisson explained the motives 
which had induced him to divide against his colleagues, on the 
former division on this bill, and his tender of resignation to the Duke of 
Wellington; he read. the subsequent correspondence. Mr. Secretary: 
Peel: followed Mr. Huskisson, and-explained his own-and the Duke of 
Wellington’s view of the recent transactions, and assured the House, that 
the difference which had taken place, had not arisen from any variance 
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of opinion, as to the general course of policy to be pursued in the go- 
‘vernment of the country. A discussion took place on the amendment to 
‘the — of the bill proposed by Mr. Nicolson Calvert, for opening 
the franchise to the hundred, and Mr. Huskisson’s proposition to leave 
‘the question of disposal still open. On division, the numbers were, for 
‘the original motion, 258, for the amendment, 162 ; majority, 96. Mr. 
Tennyson moved an adjournment, which on division was negatived, 
vayes, 24, noes, 221; majority, 197. Mr. Nicolson Calvert’s -amendment 
to the preamble was put and carried. 
(Commons). Debate on the Small Notes Bill, on the motion of 
June the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for leave to-bring in a bill to 
- 3. ~ restrain the negotiation in England of promissory notes and inland 
bills of exchange, under a limited sum, issued by bankers and 
others in Scotland and Ireland. Sir James Graham moved as an amend- 
ment, the appointment of a select committee, to inquire into the state of 
‘the circulation of promissory notes under five pounds in England, and to 
report, &c. with reference to the expediency of making any alteration in 
the laws regarding them. Debate adjourned. 
(Commons). Adjourned debate on the Small Note Bill; after a 
June lengthened discussion, the division was put on the question, that 
4 5. the words proposed to be left out (by Sir James Graham’s amend- 
ment) stand part of the bill; the numbers were, ayes, 154—noes, 
49; majority, 105. 
eee (Lorps). The order of the day for receiving the report of the 
6. Pauper Lunatic Bill, discharged; and the bringing up the report 
* that day three months, agreedto. 
(Commons). Committee of the House on the Sale of Game 
June Bill sent down by the House of Lords, postponed for six months, 
6. onthe ground that, in enacting a penalty, the Upper House had 
interfered with the privileges of the Commons, by originating a 
tax on the subject. Mr. Stuart Wortley afterwards obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for Legalising the Sale of Game. Offences against the 
Person Bill read a third time, and passed. 
(Lorps). Debate on the subject of the Roman Catholic Claims 
June onthe motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne, that the House do 
- 9. concur inthe resolution sent up to them by the House of Com- 
mons ; the debate continued to the following day, by adjournment, 
when a division took place, Non-contents—present, 123—proxies, 59— 
-182. Contents—present, 92—proxies, 45—137. Majority, 45. 
June (Lorps). Pensions Act Amendment Bill (provision for Mr. 
- 10. Canning’s family) read a third time, and passed. 
(Commons). Second report of the Finance Committee (being the 
June result of inquiries into the expenditure of the army, navy, and ord- 
- 12. nance) brought up and read. . The principal recommendations of 
reduction and revision contained in the report were in the ex- 
nses incurred for the Canadas, and in the cadet departments generally. 
Further reductions in the expenditure of the Ordnance-office, and the 
abolition of the Lieutenant-Generalship, were also advised. 
-  (Lorps). Debate on the Corn Importation Bill, on occasion of 
June the motion for its second reading by-the Duke of Wellington. On 
33. the numbers were—contents 86, non-contents 19; ma- 
: (Commons). Debate on the Scotch and Irish Bank-Note Re- 
June striction Bill. Mr. Hume moved, as an amendment, that the mo- 
16. tion for going into a committee should be taken into consideration 
on that day three months. On division, the numbers were, for the 
amendment, ayes 24, noes 115 ; majority 91. 4 
(Commons). Debate on the subject of the Shipping Interest, on 
June the motion of General Gascoyne, of a resolution that the House 
17. viewed, with concern, the diminution of British shipping, and that 
it would, next session, inquire into. the cause thereof. On this 
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occasion, Mr. Peregrine Courtenay, recently appointed Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, declared it to be the intention of the President of the 
board and himself, during the recess, to give their consideration to the 
efiect of the measures adopted by the House, with regard to the com- 
mercial intercourse of the country with other nations. The previous 
uestion was moved by Mr. Courtenay. Mr. Charles Grant and Mr. 
uskisson defended, at length, the measures adopted while they 
mee in office. General Gascoyne’s motion was negatived without a 
vision. 
(Commons). Bill for the amendment of the Usury Laws brought 
June in by Mr. Poulett Thomson, rejected, on the motion for its second 
19. reading; upon an amendment that it be read a second time that 
day three months. For the amendment—ayes 52, noes 40; ma- 
jority against the second reading, 12. On the motion for going into a 
committee on the Alehouse Licensing Bill, a division took place on the 
clause giving the county justices concurrent jurisdiction with the local 
magistrates, when the numbers were—for the clause, 46, against it, 53; 
majority 7. 
June ,,(Lorps). Penryn Disfranchisement Bill negatived without a 
20 division, on the motion for its second reading. . 
: (Lorps). Discussion on the subject of Slavery in the Colonies, 
June on the presentation by the Earl of Grosvenor of a petition from 
23. inhabitants of Chester. The Duke of Wellington expressed the 
determination of the government to persevere in the principle of 
the resolutions passed by both houses of parliament ; and to carry the 
system of manumission into execution. 
(Commons). Debate on the subject of a Misappropriation of the 
June Public Funds. This debate took place on a motion made by Mr. 
23. M.A. Taylor, and originated in a fact ascertained by the finance 
committee, that a sum of 250,000/. had been, by order of the 
Treasury, paid over, without the consent of parliament, to the commis- 
sioners of woods and forests, by the commission for liquidating the 
claims of British subjects on the government of France, and subsequently 
expended in the alterations at Buckingham House. Mr. Taylor moved 
a resolution that the application of any sums of unappropriated money, 
to uses not voted by the House, was a op ey ponggs of the public mo- 
ney, and a violation of the privileges of the House. Mr. Herries spoke 
in vindication of the transaction, as did Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Peel, and 
Mr. Huskisson, who moved the previous question on the first resolution. 
The House divided on the proposal that the question (Mr. Taylor’s reso- 
lution) be put,—ayes, 102, noes, 181; majority 79. The resolution 
being put, was negatived without a division. 
(Commons). Debate on the subject of Emigration, on the mo- 
June tion of Mr. Wilmot Horton for a resolution pledging the House, 
24. early in the succeeding session, to take into consideration the ex- 
pediency of adopting such measures, whether of emigration on an 
extensive scale or otherwise, as may be deemed best calculated to diminish 
pauperism in Ireland, and thereby remedy the injurious effects of that 
pauperism on the trade and manufactures of this country. The motion 
was subsequently withdrawn. 
June _ (Lorvs). Debate on the third reading of the Corn Bill, which 
Was carried without a division. 
. (Commons). Third report of the Finance Committee brought up 
June and read. This report was confined to the subject of pensions 
26. and superannuation allowances: recommending a return to the 
former system of forfeiture by widows on second marriage, &c., 
and the contribution of clerks and officers to a superannuation fund. 
—Discussion on the banking system, on the motion of Mr. Hume for 
leave to bring in a bill to compel all bankers in the United Kingdom 
to make out quarterly returns of the amount of their notes in circulation 
to Parliament, After debate, the motion was withdrawn, 
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June (Lorps). Report of the committee on the Wool Trade brought 
97, Up, and ordered to be printed. Earl Stanhope announced his in- 
* tention to propose a measure on the subject next session. © 
(Commons). Debate on the East Retford Disfranchisement Bill. 
June On the motion for the recommittal of the bill, Mr. Tennyson moved 
27. that the further consideration of the report should be postponed 
until that day three months. Mr. Secretary Peel renewed his 
declaration, that he had given no pledge as to how he should act in 
case of the disfranchisement of only one borough; avowed that, after 
the evidence given, he should be sorry to see East Retford restored 
to its original state; and voted for the original motion. The question 
went to a division on the original motion, when the numbers were 
—ayes, 97, noes, 42; majority, 55. A division subsequently took place 
on an amendment proposed by Lord Howick, transferring the franchise 
to the county of York: ayes, 17, noes, 95; majority against the 
amendment, 78. On an amendment, proposed by Lord John Russell, 
for disfranchising the borough simply, leaving the disposal of the 
franchise to the crown, the numbers were—for the amendment, 18; 
against it, 89; majority, 71. In the committee on the bill a division 
took place on Mr. Nicolson Calvert’s amendment, extending the fran- 
chise to the hundred, when the numbers were—ayes, 108, noes, 43,; 
majority, 65.—Division on the third reading of the Bank Notes’ Restric- 
tion Bill: for the third reading, 59, against it, 13; majority, 46. , 
(Commons). Debate on the affairs of Portugal, on the policy of 
June England in her relations with that country, and on the acknow- 
30. ledgment of the blockade of Oporto; on the subject of which 
Sir James Mackintosh called on the minister for explanation. 
Mr. Secretary Peel spoke in vindication of the course pursued by the 
government, and contended for the legality of the blockade. Dr. Philli- 
more maintained that the blockade was not effectual until notified, and 
that the British government were under no necessity of notifying it. 
Debate on the Additional Churches Bill. This bill was considered by 
several members as a very obnoxious measure, and as giving extra- 
ordinary powers to vestries and parish officers; it was opposed in all 
‘its stages, and the forms of the house taken advantage of by repetitions 
of motions of adjournment, to induce the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give time for the due consideration of the question. The minister at 
length yielded; and, on bis engaging not to press the bill further during 
the existing session, unless with the general concurrence of the house, 
the proposition for going into a committee was carried in the affirmative, 
without a division. 
(Lorps). Debate on the Currency, on the motion of the Duke of 
July Wellington, for the second réading of the Scotch and Irish Bank 
3. Notes Restriction Bill. The Earl of Carnarvon spoke at length 
against the bill, and Viscount Goderich and Lord Redesdale in its 
favour.—The second reading was carried without a division. 
(Commons). Debate on the subject of the Union with Ireland, 
July and the pledge understood to have been given at the time of the 
3. Union, for the concession of the Catholic Claims, as evidenced in the 
cocheepouitey® of the Marquess Cornwailis. The debate originated 
in the motion of Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald for copies or extracts of cor- 
respondence between the British and Irish governments on the conduct 


of the Roman Catholics, and of communications with them at the period — 


of the Union. The mover of the question being satisfied with having 
given rise to a discussion, withdrew his motion.—Debate in committee on 
the Savings’ Bank Consolidation Bill—Mr. Frankland Lewis, on the prin- 
ciple that the country was paying a higher rate of interest than its finan- 
cial situation could afford to borrow at, viz. 4/. 11s. 3d. per cent., and that 
the advantage derived from the banks was not confined to the poor, moved 
an amendment restricting the amount of deposits to twenty millions. 
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The amendment was not then persisted in, but wag agreed to on receiving 
the report on the 10th of July. 
_. (Commons)... Debate on the Ordnance Estimates, and on the non- 
July ‘compliance of. the government with the recommendation of the 
4. finance to abolish the office of master-general of the 
“ Ordnenée.—On the motion of Sir Henry Hardinge for expenses of 
the departments, Sir, Henry; Parnell moved, as an amendment, that the 
salary of the lieutémant-general of the ordnance be reduced from the pro- 
posed'1200f. to 6007. “A long discussion was followed by a division, in 
Pak wes were—for the amendment, 95; against it, 204; ma- 
jority, 10. a8. % 
July (Lonps). ‘Alehouses Licensing Bill read a third time, and passed. 


7 ‘—Debate on the third reading,of the Scotch Bank Notes Restriction 
“Bill.—The bill was passed. without a division. | 
July 8... (Loans) .. Cities and Boroughs Poll Bill read a third time and 
4 


(Commons), Diyision on the order of the day forreceiving the 
July teport on the Corporate Funds Bill. Mr. Fyler moved an amendment 
that the bill should be that day three months.—The numbers 

_ were—for the amendment, 11; against jt, 30; majority, 19.—The 
"bill was read a third time on the 10th, after a division, in which the num- 
‘bers were—for the third, reading, 35; against it, 4; majority,31. 

(Commons). Second ‘bal for Legalising the Sale of Game, read a 
whine time, and passed,—Fourth report of the Finance Committee 
10. ‘brought up and.read. ‘The report condemned the system of main- 
“taining, the sinking fund,,by, borrowing, .and recommended ‘that 
3,000,000/,, to arise from surplus income, but neither to be raised by a 
new loan nor taxes, should be set apart as.a sinking fund. 
="""(CommoNs). The Budget opéned by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
July quer; in his speech the minister declared the intention of the go- 
11. vernment to adopt the recommendation of the finance committee, 
and for the future to reduce the nominal amount of the sinking 
fund to that of the actual surplus of revenue over expenditure. The re- 
sult of the whole amounit of supplies; and ways and means, were stated to 
‘be—ways and means, for 1$28;'18,869,280/.—expenditure, on account of 
the various estimates, army, navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous, 18,628,060/. 
—surplus of ways and means, 241,2201. ve By 
July 14.""(Commons). ‘Savings’ Banks Bill read a third time, and passed. 
ys (Lorps). ‘Division ‘on ‘the second reading of the second Game 
July Bill; as originated arid ‘passed by the Commons.—The numbers were 
64; mon-contents, 94; majority against the second 
_ 4Lorps). Debate on the foreign policy of the country, on the 
July motion of Lord Holland for information respecting the affairs of 

16, Greece and Portugal. The Earl of Aberdeen spoke in vindication 

.of the course pursued by the government, in recognizing the block- 
ade‘of Oporto, and in not interfering with the revolution recently effected 
in Portugal. His lordship €xplained the situation of the allied powers 
since the declaration of war‘against Turkey by Russia; announced that 
the Emperor of Russia had-divested himself of the character of a belli- 
gerent in the Mediterranean; declared it to be, the policy of the British 
government to regard any considerable diminution in the power and ter- 
ritory of "Turkey as injurious to the repose of Europe; and to place con- 
fidence in the magnanimity and moderation of the Emperor Nicholas. 
‘The motion was negatived without a division. 

.(Lorps). Corporate Funds Bill thrown out, on occasion of the 
July motion by Viscount Goderich for its second reading—The Lord 
, 17. Chancellor moved, as an amendment, that the bill should be read 
that day three months.—On division the numbers were—for the 


amendment, contents, 41 ; non-contents, 10; majority, 31. 
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_(Commons.) Discussion on the Tariff of the United States, on the 
July motion of Mr. Huskisson for copies of the American tariff of 1824, 
18. and the communications from his Majesty’s ministers jn the 
United States on the subject. In the speech by which he prefaced 
this motion; Mr. Huskisson recommended the government, if forced, 
-after due deliberation, to a course of retaliation, to persevere in it with 
firmness.—The motion was agreed to. . 
Parliament prorogued by commission, His Majesty’s Speech as- 
July sured the Parliament of the continuance of a friendly disposition of 
28. all foreign powers towards this country; of the King’s unabated en- 
deavours to effect the pacification of Greece: that the determina- 
tion of the powers, parties to the treaty of the 6th July, 1827, to effect 
the objects of that treaty remained unchanged ; that the Emperor of 
Russia had consented to waive the exercise in the Mediterranean Sea of 
his rights as a belligerent power, and to recal the separate instructions 
given to the commander of his naval forces in that sea, directing hostile 
operations against the Ottoman Porte. With regard to Portugal, the 
speech notices the disappointment of the King’s expectations at the result 
of the arrangements made for administering the government of that 
kingdom, and the withdrawal of his representative; and expressed re- 
liance on the wisdom of the august sovereign, the head of the house of 
Braganza, to take the course which should be best calculated to maintain 
the interest and honour of his family, and to secure the happiness of the 
dominions over which it reigns. The speech engages to administer the 
supplies with the utmost regard to economy; and to continue a deliberate 
revision of the several public establishments, with a view to any further 
reduction compatible with the dignity of the crown, and the permanent 
interests of the country. His Majesty, in conclusion, congratulated Par- 


liament on the general prosperity of the country, and the satisfactory 
state of the public revenue. : 


XXXIX. BRIEF NOTICE OF THE PROGRESS OF 
: PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the Article, No. XXXVI. will be found an Abstract of the 


Private Bills of the late Session of Parliament, from which a general 
idea of the nature of various new projects of improvement may be 
obtained.—Agreeably to the plan which we adopted in the Com- 
panion for 1828, we shall recapitulate some of the most important 
works which are completed, or advancing towards completion. 


1. CHURCHES. 


_ The “ Eighth Annual Report of his Majesty's Commissioners 
for Building New Churches” has been printed, by order of the 
House of Commons. In 1827, sixty-nine churches and chapels 
had been completed, providing accommodation for 107,200 per- 
sons, of which number of seats 59,655 were free, and appropriated 
to the use of the poor. Since the last Report, fifteen churches and 
chapels have been completed, accommodating 20,333 persons ; 
forty-six churches and chapels are in progress of erection ; plans 
-of nineteen others have been approved ; and thirty-three plans 
are under consideration. The Commissioners have also proposed 


to make grants in aid of building thirty-one new churches and. 


chapels. Altogether, since the opening of their commission, the 
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Commissioners have determined on, and made penrstion for, the 
erection of two hundred and thirteen additiontl churches and 
chapels. 

Th the schedule to this report we have a tabular notice of the 
style ied to the forty-six churches in progress of erection ; 
forty of which are Gothic. To meet the expense of the eighty-four 
churches and chapels which have been built by the Commissioners, 
they have éalled for the issue of 1,133,3007. Exchequer Bills, The 
average expense of each church has, therefore, been 15,835/. 

The Commissioners for building Churches and Chapels in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, have commenced the buildir 
of thirty-four additional places of worship inthose districts, of whic 
the greater number are completed, or in, progress of completion. 
‘To these churches new manses are attached, and ten new manses 
are to be added to.repaired churches or chapels. The Highland 
Church Act is precise in its limitation of expenditure to 1500/. on 
any church and its manse. > 7 


‘2. Government Burzprnes. 
The repairs of the Custom House are finished. The Post Office 


is rapidly,approaching to completion, A. Custom House upon a 


scale suited to the great extent of the commerce of Liverpool, is 
about to be erected at that place. — ) 
e King’s Palace at Pimlico is undergoing great alterations 

the wings...These alterations are estimated to cost 
50,000/., and. the whole palace 432,926/.. A Committee of the 
House of ‘Commons expresses its dissatisfaction with these altera- 
tions “ not originally contemplated, for the purpose of rectifying a 
defect which scarcely could have occurred, if a model of the entire 
edifice had previously been made, and duly examined.” 

The splendid repairs and improvements of the domestic apartments 
of Windsor Castle have been| completed; and His Majesty took 
possession of them on the 8th of December. The following is a 
description of the general extent of the improvements of this na- 
tional edifice:—- 

In the session of 1824, the dilapidated condition of Windsor 
Castle was brought before the consideration of parliament. Mem- 
bers of all parties agreed upon the necessity of preserving and re- 
storing this splendid seat of the British monarchy. A grant of 
300,0007. was made for this public object ; and commissioners 
were appointed to superintend its. application. A further grant 
of 150,000/. has since been made. On the 12th of August, 
1824, His Majesty laid the first stone of a new tower on the 
south side of the castle, opposite the grand avenue of the Long 
Walk. Previous to that time a great deal of the old and useless 
part of the edifice had been removed; the rottenness of many of 
the timbers, and the general inconvenience of the original fabric, 
justified the determination of parliament to restore this ancient 
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‘ The new gateway, which is called King George the Fourth’s, 
owas externally completed in 1826. The Queen's Lodge, and the 
‘houses which impeded the road to the castle, were then taken 
‘down. The natural application of the fine avenue, called the Long 
-Walk, was thus realized ; and it now conducts to the grand en- 
trance to the Upper Quadrangle. This gateway consists»of two 
towers, the York and Lancaster. The foundations and walls of 
‘the York Tower were part of the old building—the Lancaster is 
entirely new. These towers, which have machiolated battlements, 
en 100 feet high; the gateway between them is -24 feet 
‘Windsor Castle is divided into the upper and lower wards. 'The 
lower contains the ecclesiastical portions of the edifice, including 
‘St. George's Chapel.. The Upper Wardiis formed by the:celebrated 
‘Round Tower on the west; the state apartments, including St. 
George's Hall, on the north ; anda range of domesti¢e apartments 
on the east and south, which communicate with the state a 
ments. The whole building is thus a hollow square, of which the three 
outer sides on the north, east, and’ south, are surrounded with a 
magnificent terrace. The Inner Court, or Quadrangle, is a con- 
nected building of three sides, the ‘fourth beimg formed ‘by: the 
Round Tower, or Keep.. 907 Oy 
In reference to the external improvements, the outer side of the 
edifice, toward the terrace, may be now considered nearly finished.. 
-From King George the Fourth’s gateway to the King's Tower at 
the east angle, the windows are principally of the pointed ‘arch, 
this part of the castle having been partially repaired in that style 
by his late majesty ; in the King’s Tower the windows are square- 
headed. On the east side Oriel windows have been very generally 
introduced. Several of them are of extraordinary dimensions ; 
but the propriety of their introduction can only be properly felt 
when we view them in connection ‘with the internal splendour of 
the suite of apartments on that side. . The whole edifice has been 
‘raised one story throughout. The King’s Tower is of very large 
-dimensions, and its grandeur is increased by the addition of mas- 
“sive corbelled battlements. One thousand tons of stone are stated 
to have been added to the weight which the walls of this tower 
sustained. The east side consists of four towers—the King’s, the 
Chester, the Clarence, and the Black Prince’s. Neither of the 
three latter have been machiolated, or much raised; but the al- 
teration of the windows has produced a great increase of beauty in 
their exterior.!| Turning round the north-east angle, and imme- 
diately abutting on the Black Prince's Tower, is the new Octagon 
Tower; it is higher than any other part of the building, being 120 
feet above the level of the terrace. This tower connects the east 
with the north sides, and forms a magnificent crown to the preci- 
pitous bank looking down upon the Thames. A portion of the 
north side, called the Star Building, had been repaired by the late 
King, under the direction of Mr. James Wyatt. To. connect the 
Octagon Tower with this building, a fine suite of rooms has been 
erected to form a Statue Gallery. 
L2 
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One of the greatest improvements on the east side towards the 
Park, is the extension of the Terrace. In addition to the walk 
immediately under the windows of the Castle, a bastion has been 
‘carried many hundred feet into the Park, which unites with the 
north and'south terraces. The walls of the new terrace are bat- 

In the great quadrangle the change which four years has pro- 
duced is very striking. Much additional height has been given to 
the edifice, not only by raising the building, but by lowering the 
surface of the whole area~six, and in some places eight feet. On 
the south and east sides of the quadrangle, a corridor has been 
carried completely round ;: the north and east angles have been 
connected by a new entrance, consisting of: two towers; and the 
low French windows of St. George's Hall, and the King’s Chapel, 
have been replaced: by-long pointed arch windows, of elegant pro- 
portions.» No:one can conceive an adequate idea of the magnifi- 
cence of ‘the improvements, who -has  not.a distinct recollection of 
the comparatively small height, and the wretched windows, of the 
old square. \'The whole of the external improvements of the qua- 
drangle are:completed. ‘The new tower, in advance of the grand 
entrance, is, for its solidity;:the Jargeness of its proportions, and 
the boldness of its arches and mullions, one of. the most splendid 
parts of ‘the building. The base is arched for carriages to pass 

‘In the completion of the ¢nterior much praise is due to the ar- 
chitect for his triumph over, impediments which appeared almost 
insurmountable. Instead of ranges of low and confined apart- 
ments, with dark and imperfect communications, Windsor Castle 
now contains noble suites of rooms for’ the monarch, and ranges 
of comfortable apartments for his attendants and visitors, Three 
hundred and sixty-nine distinct rooms have been constructed on 
the south and east sides.- The ground floor is’ principally appro- 
priated for the officers of the establishment. The south-east angle 
of the corridor is broken by the king's private entrance. Of this 
cating with the great gallery‘of the corridor. It is lighted by a 
double lantern. The Feat allety s formed of the corridor, which 
‘surrounds the south’and east sides of the-quadrangle. It commu- 
nicates at various intervals with the passages and the staircases of 
the several towers. On the east side, the gallery is connected at 
the north end with a music-room, which leads on one side to St. 
George's Hall, and on the other, to the great suite of apartments 
for the king's private occupation, which run along the whole east- 
ern front. of the dining-room, drawing-room, libra- 
ry, and several other apartments adapted for the monarch’s per- 
sonal occupation. Their dimensions are of a magnificent character, 
and they, are chiefly lighted by the Oriel windows mentioned in 
the notice of the exterior. Se apartments are now completed, 
and splendidly furnished. The silk-hangings: are entirely of 
English manufacture. The ceilings are elegant ; perhaps some- 
what too much departing from the Gothic into a style of foreign 
ornament, but altogether producing combinations of great beauty. 
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" The alterations of this fine castle have been altogether conducted 
with great taste and ingenuity. It is no small merit to have re- — 
tained all the principal features of the original fabric, and to have 
secured the most perfect internal arrangements,—to have provided 
for every comfort of a highly civilized age, amidst a style of archi-. 
tecture which -belongs to a period. in which ena was plways 
preferred to convenience. 


CONNECTED, WITH ‘Science AND 


Very magnificent improvements have been going on for several 
years in the University of Cambridge. The convenience, and 
splendour of this venerable establishment:are greatly increased, 
by the great number of additional buildings which have proceeded 
from the spirit of improvement which distinguishes: our own times. 
The London University has ‘been ‘sufficiently completed 
commencement of the Academical Session»: At Iancheéster avery 
elegant building is now being'erected, ‘principally for the reat al 7 
ment of the Fine Arts, at an estimated cost! of 30,0907... 

Since the spring’of 1828'the gardens of the Zoological Slatioty 
have been opened to those! having: a'member’s- order, pon: pay- 
ment of a shilling ‘each.. «Otte hundred and ‘thirty thousand 
persons have been admitted.’ ‘Many buildings: have’ been erected 
for the quadrupeds and birds, their. objects, 
and in ‘good taste.” od? to 


and’ is bounded.,on the East Smithfield, ‘on the 
west and south by Tower-hill -side-road, en on the east 
they are separated from, the. lock ocks Nib tingale-lane. 
The amount of capital raised Ay. 35.2,8000,, which 


east dock—not yet, complete ended ; 500,000¢. will 
still be to, bring, wo on to. ; and this sum 
will be borrowed on the. ‘security of, rates to. be | by the 
company, for the liquidation of; which. debt,a sinking fund will’ be 
formed. . Independent of the space smn occupied, by ‘the docks 
and warehouses, the company, possess, fr fresh property 
of the value of 100,000/., which they, were ob liged to purchase by 
the terms of the Act of Parliament, and whieh, yields alarge annual 
rental capable of. very considerable. In. clearing the 
ground, for this magnificent underta ing, 1250 houses and tene- 
ments were purchased and pulled, less than 11 300. 

inhabitants having to seek accommodation. elsewhere—thu im- . 
proving estates previously lying waste in the eastern part of the 
metropolis, and giving an additional impetus to industry and enter- 
prise’ among other capitalists. The area thus obtained is about 
24 acres, of which 114 acres are devoted to wet docks. The first 
stone was laid on the 3d of May, 1827, and upwards 4 2500 men 


1,200,000/., including an for. the the 
en, 


On Saturday, the 25th of October, the Sz, Katherine's Docks were 3 
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liave since béen employed, from day to day. ‘Phe lock leading 
from the ayer 195 — long, and 45 feet broad <4 and is crossed 
a swing bridge 23 feet wide, supposed to be the largest of the 
yet executed. This the main along. 
the side of the:river, from Burr-street, at the back of the ware- 
houses, towards Iron Gate. It was designed by Mr. Telford, and 
the bridge furnished by Mr. Seward. The great advantage of the 
lock is, that it is sunk so deep that ships of 700 tons burden may 
enter at any time of the tide—a desideratum long wished, and, for 
the first time, accomplished by the St. Katherine's Dock Company. 
There are three gates in the lock,—the first next the river, one in the. 
centre, and the third leading to the basin, the machinery of which 
was manufactured by Mr. Bramah. On the right of the lock 
and immediately within the dock walls, the engine-house is situ- 
ated. It is furnished with a steam-engine of 200 horse power, by 
means of which the lock may be filled or emptied as occasion 
may require. A lock of 14 ft. depth can be made with the assistance. 
of the gate-paddles in 6 minutes. The warehouses are upon the 
most extensive scale. They are five stories high above the ground 
in the fronts facing the docks, and six in those facing the streets ; 
’ the former half of the ground floor being eighteen feet high, open, 
and supported by massive pillars, for the accommodation of vessels 
discharging ; and the latter heing-divided into two stories by means 
of a mezzanine, and devoted to the warehousing of goods. <The 
Smithfield range is 400 ft. by 105 ft.; the Foss-side-road ditto 
475 ft. by 95 ft.; the Tower-hill ditto, 440 ft. by 125 ft.; and 
there are commodious vaults under the whole. } 
There is aliberal supply of powerful cranes below; and, over 
the wells or shafts, which reach from top to bottom of the build- 
Ing, is machinery for raising goods to the height required, Each 
crane has an umbrella-shaped covering to protect the apparatus 
from the weather, and a bell by_.which to announce to those above 
when the tackle is made secure, The columns supporting the 
walls of the warehouses next the dock are three feet nine inches 
in diameter, with Doric capitals. They are of cast iron, two 
inches thick. The pillars supporting the floors are also of cast 
iron, three inches in diameter, and so furnished with flaunches, as 
to give their section the appearance of a St. George's Cross. The 
stairs are wholly of granite, and the pavement of the quays,in the 
neighbourhood of the cranes, of cast iron. Sliding mooring ri 
are fixed in the dock walls, which rise and fall with the fiuctua- 
tion of the water, so that there is no occasion for loosening or 
tightening the headfasts of the vessels. 
‘In the dock-house, which is entered from Tower-hill, nearly op- 
posite to the Mint, extensive and convenient offices are con- 
structed ; the officers of the Customs and Excise are accommodated 
within the building. It is a neat elevation, ornamented with three- 
uarter Doric columns above, and rustic work on the ground-floor. 
e long room for the general dispatch of business is 100 feet by 
50; and the board-room and accountant’s and superintendent's 
rooms are of commodious dimensions, communicating, by means 
of a railed gallery and stone steps, with the wharfs below. 
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- The docks will be capable of containing from 150 to 160 ships 
at one time, independent of craft. The depth of water at spring- 
tides is 28 feet in the lock, being 4 feet more than is to be found in 
any other dock in London; and in consequence of a channel being 
kept clear in the river of 300 feet wide, a ship, however large, 
may come up to St. Katherine's dock at any, time in perfect safety, 
with the certainty of admission. : 


The engineer of these works is Mr. Telford—the architect, 

The following plan will give a clearer idea of the various 


A. Entrance from the F a. Tower Ditch. 
Thames, G. Sheds. 6, Mint. 
Wharfs. H. Indigo Warehouse, | East Smithfield, 
C. Steam Engine, I. Warehouses, _ London Docks. 
Basin, K. Dock House. ‘e. Nightingale Lane,! 
West Dock.” Jf. Burr Street, 


. The new dock at Liverpool, for the completion of which a bill 
to borrow additional sums was passed in the late session, is a con- 
tinuation of that splendid line of accommodation for shipping, 
which has been growing with the extraordi growth of the 
trade of that great port. This single dock has already cost more 


than a million ; and extensive as the other docks are, itisnouncom- §& 


mon case for vessels to ride in the Mersey, which is often danger- 
ous, from the impossibility of finding other accommodation. 
— last arch of London Bridge is rapidly advancing to its com~ 
etion. 
: A. stone bridge of a single arch has been erected across ‘the 
Severn, at Over, near Gloucester. It is built of sand-stone from 
the Forest of Dean, The width is about 27 feet, a ti the 
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parapets, with two,foot-paths.. ‘The roadway is supported upon 
walls. between, the spandrils, similar to Waterloo Bridge, and co- 
vered with slabs.of stone. Ow. 
von Radius of the segment) .°2463 feet. 
Abstone bridge of a sitigle arch, of much’ wider span, is in course 
A New Corn Exchange has been ‘erected in Mark’ Lane, at an 
at gear! to 6. Roaps. H920 pom 


_ Asselect committee was, appointed during, the last session, to 
inquire into the state of the roads under the care of the Whetstone 
and St. Alban’s trustees. The, road under the care of the Whet- 
stone trustees forms the communication between London, and 
York and Edinburgh ; between London.,and. Carlisle and Glas- 
gow; and between London and Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, all North Wales and Ireland. . That un- 
der the care of the St. Alban’s trustees forms part of the Holyhead 
road.” best mode of establishing a, good road. ,is. therefore 
properly an object of legislative inquiry. “The report contains, the 
following passages, which are interesting yy yonoun 
“The Evidence proyes that these = are in, an extremely bad 
state, that’they are so weak as to be very Beary and much. worse 
than any other roads in the neighbourhood of, London, or, perhaps 
in any part of England where roads have.as much travelling upon 
them as upon these two roads. 
“The subsoil of these roads is wet, clay, which up Anis time has 
been left by a trustees andthe surveyor, who have, had the care 
of them, without any attempt, to, establish a sufficient drainage. 


hot ‘weather, when the earthy, pat of the. surface. shrinks, the 
gravel stones are loosened, and, then this; composition) of sand, 


Both these ‘roads are; re aire in the same-manner, namely, by 
ying th mv dirty,grayel. It is,only by in- 
curring “a great ex 
that tlie’ surface is not cut into ruts ;, and that a false appearance 
is given 't6 these roads, which leads many persons, who are not 
strict observers of the kinds of road they travel over, to think they 
are not so’bad as they really are. , 

“The number 0 Rites employed in working twenty-five miles 
in this road is twenty-eight, while on a good road sixteen are suffi- 
cient for twenty-four miles ; and such is the wear and tear. of 
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n this clay there les a mixture ,consisung. Of sand, earth, «an 
i 1 Lae small gravel, with a very small portion here and there of flints. 
This composition. forms a road, surface just only strong enough to 
_—prevent the wheels of carriages from. cutting, through it) into the 
_— lay, and so soft in wet weather, as to occasion, very severe and in- 
cessant distress to horses in drawing: carriages over it; while in 
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horses on these roads, that they do not last near so long as horses 
do on good roads. One of the coach proprietors says,’ ‘‘ ‘The 
slaughter of stock on these two trusts, mall our mails and fast 
post-coaches, during the last winter, is.beyond all calculation.” 

“« The committee hope. that the experiment which has now been 
tried on these roads, of the principle. of. weak and:lastic roads, 
having .an appearance of smoothness. onthe :surface,produced by 
constant raking and scraping, will at last.open ithe eyes: of the 
public, and turn the attention of ailroad trustees to secure strength 
and hardness as the essential qualities of a good ‘roadi’) io ses) 

The remedy proposed for the ,umprovement of these roads is as 

“ The committee are of opinion that what is wanting in order to 
make it a road fit for such a communication is very little short of 
new making the whole of it; and therefore that the public would 
be very much benefited if it were’ placed for a limited time under 
the management of the’ parliamentary commissioners and their. 
engineer Mr. Telford. They therefore recommend, that in’ the 


next session a bill should be brought in to, provide,— 
Ist. That the whole of this road should be vested in the parlia- 
mentary commissioners for three years. © = 
2d. ‘That an ‘additional toll sliall be levied to form a fund to 
repay the peeps which may be wanting to improve the read... 
3d.’/That at the end of three years the road shall be.restored to 
With respect to the road under the care of the St, Alban’s 
trustees, the committee recommend that the same course should 
be taken with regard to it, except that.'as the additional toll to be 
levied for’ repaying expended on the new road from 
Barnet to Mimms, will be’ sufficient’ for ‘providing a further sum 
for the improvement of the rest of the toad, no provision should be 
made for levying any additional 


The turnpike roads in the’ neighbourhood of ‘the ‘metropolis 
were, at the beginning of 1827, placed’under ‘the management of 
commissioners: One of the ‘principal ‘bjects' proposed to be 
effected by this change was to equalize the rates,—and in doing 
this to remove many of the toll dhtés which, from the increase of 
London, stand in populous districts,’often, indeed, in the “Metro- 
polis itself. During the last session ‘ad Seeond ‘report has been 

. presented by the commissioners, from which it appears, that va- 
rious important improvements in the ‘roads ‘themselves haye been 
carried on under their direction, Mr. Jamés M‘Adam beiug. their 
general surveyor. With regard to the removal of toll, gates, and 
other contemplated improvements, we extract the’ following , pas- 
sages from the Report :— 

“* Of four toll gates which existed in the spacé of a mile and a half 
from the end of Oxford-street, the commissionérs have been able to 
remove two, affording thereby a convénience to the public, without 
any diminution of revenue to thetrust. The commissioners have 


also abolished the use of all weighing engines on their roads, which 
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was a partial grievance to a particular class of traffic ; the loss of 
revenue by this:measure is estimated at 1500/. a year; and the 
commissioners are satisfied that it will be thought that a relief to 
that amount could not have been more properly given than by the 
abolition. of a toll which was local and partial, and the collection 
of oo involved an increased per-centage of expense to the 

ar The commissioners hope, ifthe state of their funds will allow it, 
they will inthe course of the present year give effect to arrange- 
ments which they have now in,contemplation for the discontinuance 
of night tolls, which exist only on some roads, and are from their 
very nature vexatious to all parties. 

“The variety in the rates of toll, and in the regulations under 
which they are, levied, has. engaged the serious attention of the 
commissioners ; and arrangements for equalizing such rates upon 
equitable principles, and simplifying such regulations, and 
making them generally applicable to all the tolls, are now under 
consideration ; and the commissioners hope to be enabled to sub- 
mit | bill for those: purposes; to parliament early in the next 
Sessionv 

‘The commissioners also intend to submit to the consideration of 
parliament the expediency of relieving the public from a consider- 
able number’ of turnpike gates, which, as before reported, are 
placed im the very streets of the metropolis. It seems advisable 
that these new streets should be placed like the old ones, under 
the management of the respective parishes.” : 

Canats anp Raiiways. 

The Norwich and Lowesioff epigation is one of the most in- 
teresting public works in progress of execution, connected with the 
navigation of this country. 

As the objects contemplated by the undertaking are important 
both in a nautical and commercial point of view, and as the means 
by which they are to be effected are new and uncommon in 
England, as a work of civil engineering, we subjoin a brief account 
of the origin and progress of this interesting experiment. 
fg, The water communication between Norwich and the sea is, at 
present, confined to the river Yare, which running from Norwich 
to Yarmouth, a distance of about 30 miles, discharges itself into 
the sea at that place. This river is navigated by wherries of from 
20 to 40 tons. burden, employed in carrying corn, flour, and goods, 
from Norwich to Yarmouth, and in bringing back coals and goods 
from Yarmouth to Norwich. It is of course necessary that all 
these goods should be trans-shipped at Yarmouth, those exported 
from Norwich being, on their arrival at Yarmouth, shipped on 
board sea-borne vessels ; and those imported being, on their ar- 
rival at Yarmouth, taken up by the wherries. 

About 300,000 quarters of corn and 50,000 sacks of flour are 
annually conveyed down the river to Yarmouth, and about 60,000 


chaldrons of coals and 20,000 tons of goods are brought up the 
river from Yarmouth every year 
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- Upwards of a moiety of the whole imports and exports to and 
from Yarmouth belong to Norwich, \ The river is:without a lock 
in its whole course, and is generally ‘of ‘sufficient width and.depth 
to admit of sea-borne vessels ; but it passes, just before its. arrival 
at Yarmouth, over a long and shallow lake called Breydon, where 
the vessels now used often find it difficult: to get over... The em- 
bouchure of the river into ‘the’ sea ‘is' frequently blocked up by 
shifting sands, and this is almost invariably the case when the wind 
blows from the east. 2 

~ This bar is continually oceasioning the most serious delays to 


commerce, as vessels are not unfrequently detained at Yarmouth a | 


fortnight before they can'get out ofthe river, 
The act for improving this Navigation was passed in 1827, The 
plan proposed is to render'the river Yare navigable for »sea-borne 
vessels, from Norwich to a’ place’ about twenty miles down the 
river called Reedham Ferry;—to open a cut at that place, 
‘across the marshes, about two’ miles and ‘a halflong, so as to join 
the river Yare with the river Waveney, near St. Olave’s Bridge,— 
and proceeding along that river 'and up a stream called Oulton 
Dyke, to a small Jake called’ Oulton Broad, to'deepen and widen 
the two latter,—and, proceeding through the adjoining lake, :Lothing, 
to make a passage from it to the sea, which passage will be about 
700 yards long and 40 wide’ 
These works, which are under’the direction of Mr. Cubitt, have 
been rapidly proceeding’ durmg the present:year. The double ship 
locks at Swing Bridge, at Mutford Bridge; and atthe upper end of 
lake Lothing, were completed and ed in due form by the direc- 
tors of the company, on the 5th of November last, and at an ex- 
pense within the amount originally estimated by the engineer. This 
part of the works forms the stop or barrier between the sea. water 
of the proposed harbour of lake Lothing, and the rivers and inland 
waters of the country ; and the lock is made double, or with two 
pair of gates pointing each way both landward and seaward, so 
that vessels may pass the lock at all tumes, or with the head of 
.The works now in progress are’ principally’ preparatory 
making the extreme’ cut ‘allele the sea and lake: Lothing, and 
for building the great. mooring sluice and lock at entrance, 
which is to serve the purpose of occasionally retaining the contents 


of the harbour, (about 200 acres) at the level of high water, § 


and by suddenly discharging the same at low'water, 'to:clear and 


keep open a passage to a depth of'10 to'12 feet below low water f 
of the sea. sluice is to be 50 feet in clear width, and 24 feet & 
deep, for the course of the effluent water, which is sufficient for @ 


the passage of the largest steam-vessels hitherto constructed ; and 
this entrance sluice is to be so constructed as to form a lock for 
vessels,into and out of the harbour during the time of ebb tide, or 
when the sluice is set for retaining a harbour, or reservoir of water. 


A large \swing bridge is also to be erected across the sea end of | 


the sluice, in a line with the present turnpike road from Yarmouth 


and Lowestoff to London. It is expected that nares of the | 
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works will be completed in 1829. It will be the fixst and only 
artificial harbour in the kingdom ; and from this artificial harbour 
will extend:a®ship navigation ‘inland in two branches, one of. 30 
and another of 20 miles in extent; without a single lock on either. 

Liverpool and Manchester-Reiilivay is the most. important 
and extensive enterprise which the! nation has for a long time 
witnessed.) The experiment: is novel: in many of its details. 
We are favoured with a communication from the engineer, which 
enables. us to) offer a. complete account of the progress of these 


and Manchester ‘is 1200 tons ‘per day. This immense aggregate 
tonnagemis: at: present subject to all the ‘delays incidental to the 


“ Agreeably toiyour request, 'I here ‘send you as correct, and cur- 
tailed an account of the date of our works as my limited time will 

“J shall commence with the tunnel under the town of Liverpool, 
and proceed: towards'‘Manchester, giving at each 
place where work is.going on, a statement of the progress made, 
and also ofthat which remains‘to'be completed. 

“ They fixst shaft!was' commenced ‘Octobér 1826, but.the ex- 
cavating of the tunnel did not’ take'place’ until J 1827, and 
was compléted in the early part of September 1828. It measures 
16 feet high, 22 feetwide, and 2200 ee oe, _ The total quan- 
tity of cubio-yards excavated; ineluding the extra quantity where 
artificial archmg is required, amounts to 80,000 yards. e rock 
in which the tunnel is excavated belongs to the new red sandstone 
formation; itivaries‘much in its hardness, texture, and colour ; 
the varieties in the latter character are in some situations very. 
striking. 

‘In a considerable portion of the tunnel we found the rocks so | 


The total quantity of merchandise passing between Liverpool 
8 river-Mavigation. traveling between Liverpool and Man- 
_—chester)as» upon the: same'extensive scale. line of, railway 
mimee) passes througha rich and extensive coal-district, in full working, of 
whicha. great proportion is brought ‘to market Uy 
the consumption of: coal: im’ Liverpool’ and Manchester is. one 
It ‘thus ‘appears that the means of 
een) (2 a affording employment to’ such a line of communication ‘as the 
faves? Liverpool and Manchester railway are altogether enormous; and 
a, whenthevrapidity and certainty of ‘the conveyance by locomotive 
Pes engines are ‘added to the advantages of a shorter road even than 
Seei@eee, = that by. which the mail'travels, it'is evident that the establishment 
of this:railway between the great metropolis of the cotton manu- 
 facture’and receives larger supply of the raw 
material thanvallithe ports of the world put together, is an object, 
not only of local utility, but of the national importanee, .. 
The “following interesting communication to which. we 
hae 
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hard and compact; as to render brick arching unnecessary’; in other 
parts it was traversed ‘ by slips’ which had shattered the:adjacent — 
rock. In these situations strong, ar hing , wasiadopteds Inthe 
length of the tunnel, at nearly equal istances, there are three of 
these slips remarkable for their magnitude... .At‘each\of the 
strata have evidently fallen on the, one side, or; been:elevated “on 
the other, from 40 to 50 feet., From, their,relative positions: itis 
that the surface of the ground at, and near the Mersey 

as once been 130 feet higher than at, present... The: chasms<or 
rents caused by these movements of the strata are — with _ 
so compact as to be impervious to 

At the lowest level in. the tunnel. we found)a: of * hie 
shale,’ which exactly corresponds with . another stratum at a’much 
higher level, and similarly, associated. with, the /adjoining» rock. 
This circumstance naturally. leads to. the conclusions above stated, 
with regard to the extent and. direction in ,which ‘the ‘movements 
of the ‘strata ‘took place. Where,.we encountered «much water 
Roman cement ‘was employed. as mortar, which has fully: answered 
my expectation in rendering the tunnel dry: We have commenced 
laying the permanent, road in, the, tunnel,. and it mil inva few 
months be completed. bonis 

“« At the lowér end of the tunnel, where the: octane are: tobe 
situated, the excavation is.20 feet deep... The total: quantity to be 
excavated is 40,000 cubic rards, , of, which 5000 are:removed. At 
the higher entrance into the tunnel the.cutting.is:50 feet! deep, 
two thirds of which is red sandstone, the remainder is marie. The 
contents of this excavation i is, 150,000 » have 
been removed, 

“ Olive Mount excavation. —This is, is. ‘the moat 
tion of rock in the whole line; it is upwards of two-miles'in 
anf the greatest depth is 70 feet, which is at that place entirely 
rock, of thesame character as that in the tunnel. This work con- 
tains 480,000 cubic yards,—301,782.are removed.: Sufficient stone 
has been obtained from this excavation to, build all the: necessary 
a and walls on this portion of the ane, as also blocks for the 

Broad Green embankment. nearly three mileslong; and 
ae a distance of 400 yards will average 45 feet in height; itis ‘made 

up by the material from the excavation Jast: mentioned, andthat of 
uyton and Rainhill at the other .end,.,, The; 
cubic yards, 330, 000 of which, are. completed, | fib lommutcat to ye 

“Huyton excavation—This work isnow > ithas: 

47,000 a ards, the greater part, of which has-been! employed 
in forming the last-mentioned embankments, Suitable «rock ‘for 
building the necessary bridges and walls in Poinrpest ofthe line 
was obtained during the progress of this work... 5 

“ Rainhill excavation.—The material from this- has rhitherto 
been removed to form embankments in its;vieinity. Weiexpect 
a sufficient quantity of stone will be furnished by this cutting for 
the masonry at and near it. The total content is 220,000 cubic 
yards ; 141,260 have been removed. - 
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_ “ Sutton excavation is situated two miles from Rainhill: its 
content is 144,000 cubic yards; 66,800 yet remain. The. material 
from this situation is employed to fill up the lower parts of the 
line, towards the Sankey canal, a distance of three miles, passing 
over Parr Moss nearly on a level. This moss varies from 6 to 20 
feet in depth, and extends in the direction of the line of railway 
three-quarters of a mile. The plan adopted in crossing the 
Sankey Valley is partly by a viaduct supported on arches, and 
partly by embankments. The viaduct is supported on 9 arches, 
each 50 feet span, and varying from 60 to 70 feet in height. The 

ingwalls, piers, and abutments are supported on piles, driven from 
20 to 30 feet deep below the surface. Piling in this situation is 
required, from the bottom of the valley being made up_entirely of 
sandy alluvium at least thirty feet in thickness, and consequently 
unfit for foundations in a work of this magnitude. The embank- 
ment which joins the viaduct attains the height of 60 feet, and will 

t require 60,000 cubic yards,—140,000 are already embanked. 

ere being no contiguous excavation of sufficient magnitude for 
aie this work, we have purchased land for supplying the 
ciency. 

" Merten Bridge.—Near Newton the railway passes over the 
main post-road between Warrington and Bolton, and also a small 
river, at an elevation of 40 feet above the water. This bridge has 
four arches of 30 feet span each. : 

“Kenyon excavation.—This work exceeds in magnitude any 
other on the line. It contains 700,000 cubic yards—nearly one- 
half is completed ; the material, which consists of sand with a su- 
perstratum of clay, is in part required to form embankments on 
the low lands on approaching Chat Moss, and also towards New- 
ton in the opposite direction. 

**Chat Moss extends four miles on the line of road; on each 
side of the Moss the land lieslow; on the western side an embank- 
ment is formed of moss nearly a mile in length, and varying from 
10 to 20 feet in height, which stands extremely well; the slopes of 
this embankment are a little more upright than the angle of 45, 
which, from our experience, stands better than if more inclined. 
It is now covered with a material from two to three feet thick, 
consisting of sand and gravel. The permanent road is laid upon 
this covering, and remains very firm ; the quantity of,excavations 
made in the moss to form the embankments adjoining amount to 
520,000 cubic yards. That portion of the Moss about three- 
quarters of a mile from the western edge, called the ‘Flow Moss,’ 
from its extreme softness, is also covered with sand and gravel ; 
underneath I have laid hurdles thickly interwoven with twisted 
heath, which forms a platform for the covering. Two-years ago 
a person was not able to walk over this portion of the Moss, ex- 
cept in the dryest weather; at present we have horses travelling 
with loads of from six to twelve tons. 

“ A considerable embankment is completed near the centre of the 
moss, and resists pressure remarkably well. From the termina- 
tion of the last work for a mile there is little required except drain- 
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ing, the surface being uniform, and nearly at the desired level. 
Thenceforward the surface descends, ‘consequently an embank. 
‘ment is required, which gradually increases until it attains the 
height of 20 feet or more, fo 

“The foundation in this part being exceedingly soft, we 
have experienced some difficulty during its formation where the 
height is great, from the shrinki Notwithstanding this, in the 
course of next summer we shall have a good road over this part. 
Much advantage has been derived by removing the heathy surface 
with a spade depth of the moss on each’side of this embankment. 

“This expedient accelerates the drying of the substratum of moss, 
by presenting a surface to the atmosphere much more favourable 
to evaporation than the heath ; indeed, the latter being a bad con- 
ductor of heat, tends much to keep the temperature of the moss 
below that of the air. The covering of moss, from the nature of 
the surface which it presented to the atmosphere, also materially 
assists in reducing the temperature of the subjacent moss by the 
rapid radiation of caloric. HBAS yD 

** Eccles Excavation.—This work extends from Eccles to Man- 
chester. 145,000 cubic yards are excavated, 150,000 remain to be 
removed; nearly the whole of the earth from this excavation is 
required to complete the embankment adjoining Chat Moss. 
_ “ Manchester Bridge—This bridge is not yet commenced; 
it will consist of two arches, each 58 feet span. The road-way 
will be raised 40 feet above the water of the Irwell over which it 
passes, | 


List of Bridges, with their dimensions, already erected. on the line. 


8 Bridges 12 feetspan 15 feet high 37 feet long 
-2 do. 12 do. 18 and 20 do, 
2 do 22 do. 18 and 19 do. 30 do. 
4 do 30 do 17 19 26 30 average 
1 do 14 do. 12 feet 30 long 
‘1 do. 24 = do. 12 feet 30 do. 
2 do 16 do - 16 and 18 average 30 do. 
2 do. do 7 do. 50 and 50 yards 


_1 Compound bridge, wood and brick, 16 feet span, 24 feet high, 
and 25 feet long. 


¥] 4 valley, 9 arches, 50 feet span, and averaging 65 feet 


1 Newton, 4 arches, 30 feet span, and 40 feet high. 


25 Total. 


36 Culverts of large dimensions, with several others of a smaller 
size, 


GrorGE STEPHENSON.” 


. * This bridge is not yet completed, but will be in the course of next summer; the 
whole of the others in the above list ave finished, ; 
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Ir has - found impossible to give ‘any detailed account of 
Mechanical Inventions, without incurring the risk of praising 
some projects, of which the utility might not-have been established ; 
and of*émitting others deserving of-commetidation. The improve- 
ments in machinery, and the additions to the conveniences of life, 
are so various and ‘extensive, that we could not adequately treat 
the ‘subject ocenpyin space disproportionate to the 
limits of this little work, We," therefore, think it best to publish a 
list of Patents, without observation ; premising that many valuable 
improvements are not secured by any, patent right. 


Parents JANpAky 70 1828, 


Air Stoves-—Improyement i in, Mr. Stratton, Hampstead Road. 
Alum.—\mprovements in making, Mr. WoStrachan, Avon Either, Denbigh. 
Anchors.——\mprovement in, Lt. Ws Rogers, R, Ny Norfolk. Strand. 
Blowing Apparatus —Improved of Air, Mr. J. B. Neilson, 
Glasgow. oft i} 
Bricks.—\mprovement in making, Ww. Mencke,: Peckbam, Surrey. 
Cables.and Anchors.—lmprovement in, Mr, J, Moffatt, Coleman Street. 
Chains.—Improvement in, Mr. J. Hawkes, Weymouth Street,Middlesex. 
Calico Printing.—Defence from’ the of Mr,; ‘Duly, Jun,, Ball’s 
Bridge, Dublin. 
Improvement tip Mr, A. Applegath, 
Crayford, Kent. 
Apparatus for, G. Esq York Place.. 
Cana!s.—Methed of transferring Vessels, Mr. J. Brownhill, Sheffield. 
Cartridges. —Improved. ‘Mr. E.F. Orson, Prinees Square, Finsbury. 
Chair- Beds,—Surgical improvement in, Mr. Wm.Newton, Chancery Lane. 
China.—Methodof cementing, Mr. R. G. Jones, Brewer Street, Golden Square. 
Chronometers:—Improvement in, Mr, J,.G. Ulrich, Cornbill.> 
Cloth—Improvement in pressing, Mr. J. C. Daniell, Bradford, Wilts. 
——— Improvements in Machinery, Mr.J. C. Daniell, Bradford, Wilts. 
Improvements in Shearing, Mr. C. Hooper, Marston Bigott, Somerset. 
, Improvements in Dressing, Mr. J. C. Daniell, Stoke, Wilts. 
—— Improvements: in Shearing, &c, Messrs. W. and B. 
Clark, Minchin Hampton. 
Coal, in making, Mr, J. Bruton; Bromwich, 
Staffordshire. 
Cooking. —Improvement in Apparatus, Mr. R. Price, Bristol. 
Coppeti— Improvements in-smelting, Mr. J. Jones, Amluch, Anglesea, 
Dry Rot.—Prevention of, Mr. J. Bramah, Pimlico. 
Dyeing Improvements in, Halls, Jun., Ordsall, Manchester. 
Edge Tools. in Mr. J. Griffin, Witney Moor, 
Dudle i! a 
Improved Apparatus for F. Westley, Leicester. 
Elastic Cushions.—Improvemeat in, Mr. J. Pratt, New Bond Street. 
Epsom Salts,—Process; for making sulphate of Magnesia, Mr. W. Grisen- 
thwaite, Nottinghamshire, 
Filtering.—Improvement .in Apparatus, Mr. J. Stirling, Commercial Road, 
Lambeth. 
Filtration —\mprovemeuts in, Mr. W. Bell, Lucas Street, Commercial Road. 
Flax.—Improvement in dressing, Mr. P. Taylor, Hollingwood, Lancashire. 
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Flax.—Mode of preparing, Mr. J. Kerks Law, Glossop Dale, Derbyshire. 
Flax Yarn—l\mproved process for preparing,s.Mr. J. Bartlet, Chard, 


Somerset. 
Fluids.—Raising in heated state;, ‘Mr. T. “Fowler, Torrington, 
Food.—Method of Mr. D. Gurrie,! Regent Street. 


Fruit.—Invention of heat Rev. L.A. Hy: Grabbe-Stanton,, 


Wilts... - 
Fulling Machine. —Improvemen is in, Mr, Jobbing, U Vers Gloucester... 


Fur.—Improved Machine for cutting, Mr.J. Bari Broad Street gS. 
Furnaces—Improvenients in, Mr. J. ‘Githercon, ertford. 


W. Brunton, Leadenhall Street. 
Gas Works.—Improved Appatiitus, Mr. R. Wittey, Hanley, 
German Cement.—lnvention of} Mr. Tallwvood!: Jun, Stratford. 
Harness.—Impr vements in Mr, J. Otway Walsal, Stafford... - 

Hats, (water-proof) in, Mr. J. Bla Clapham, Surrey. 
—— Improvement in'making,' Mr. R: Ridet, Redeross Street, Surrey." 
and Bonnets.Improvements in, Mr. B: ‘Laurey; Exeter,“ 

Caps. int making; Mr. T. ‘Williams, Noa Stet, 
Strand.) t 
Heat.—Improvement in communicating, Messrs J. T. Beale Whitechapel, 
and:G. Porter, Old. Broad 


Hemp, Flas; Machine for dressing, Mt 8. Lawson, and Mr. 


Walker, Léeds, 
Horse i in, Mn Wy wale 
Horse-Shoes.—Improvement in, Mr. W. Percival, Knightsbridge! 
Hydraulics-—(mproverent in Machine, Mr. Hi Marriott, Fleet Street. = 
——_—— Improvement in, Mr. A. Siebe, Prince’s Street,’ Leltester Square. 
Improvementin, Mr. J. Neville, Shadj Thames, / 
Tron.—Improvemenis in making, Mr. J. Botfield, Hoptot Court, Salop. 
Lace.—Improvements in makingy Mr. .W. ‘Morley, 
Lace Machinery—Improvements in, Mr. J. Levers, ‘Nottinghamshire. 
Latches.—Improvements'iny Mr. Chubb, ‘St. Paul’s Church Yard.‘ 
for’ ‘B. ‘Witherstedt, Commes- 


cial Road. 
Liquor Cocits Improvements ia} Mr W Ve Gossigo, Leamington: ‘Priors, 


tel, Mr wy Stocker 
ner Street, Fitzro : 
Locomotive in, Mebers,’ Jo “and 


Poplar. 
Improvement: for. 2 ‘an ‘Brooking; -Bsq., 
Plymouth. 
Masts and Yards. —Improvements ‘ine ‘ands ‘Mr. Atlee, Deptor, 
Kent. . f oi eda. oa 
Metal Stud. ~_Tnvention of, Mr. T. Jackson, Red Lion Street. Ye day! 
Musical Instruments—Improvements “in,” Mr ‘Fentara, Cirencester 
Place, Fitzroy Square. 


Nails.—Improvement in making, Mr. siitineolew Skinner Street, London. 
Navigation.—Improvement in ‘Mr. Harsleben, 
New Ormond Street. 
Optical Instruments.—Improvements _ in, , ‘Mr. W. Hamilton, Asylum 
Buildings, Lambeth. 
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Paper.—tImprovement in making, Mr. G. Dickinson, Buckland Mill, Dover. 
>——— Improvement in making, Mr, J. Palmer, Globe Road, Mile End, 

Improvement in making, Mr. Compton, Tamworth. 

Improvement in making, Mr. E. Taylor, Marsden. 

Improvement in cutting, Mr. E. Cowper, Clapham Road Place. 
Paper-Hangings.—Colouring Machines for, Mr. T, Harris, Foley Place. 
Piano- Forte-—Improvement in, Mr. J. H. A. Gunther, Camden Town. 

Improvements in, Mr. R. Wurnam, Wigmore Street. 
Poison—Chemical prevention of, Mr. J. J. Watt, Stepney. 
a Engine.—Apparatus for generating Steam, &c., Mr. S, Hall, Basford, 
otts. 
Propelling Vessels.—Mr. Jackson, St. Andrew, Dublin. 
Mr. W. Nairne, Edinburgh. 
—— J..Melville, Esq., Upper Harley Street. 
Mr. J. J. Isaac, Edgware Road. ; 
Propelling Carriages.—Mr. S. W. Wright, Mansfield Street, Borough 
Road. 
Propelling Carriages and Vesseis——Mr. Gough, Salford, Lancaster. 
: C. C. Bombas, Esq., Inner Temple. 
Pumps.—tImprovements in, Mr. J. R. Fitzmaurice, Commercial Road. 
Railways—Ilmprovements in, Mr. W. Losh, Benton House, Northampton. 
Refrigerators.—\|mprovements in, Mr, W. E, Cochrane, Regent Street. 


' Refrigeratories.—Apparatus for, Mr. J. Vallance, Jun. Brighton. 


Roads.—Materials for rendering durable, J.B. Macneill, Esq., Foleshill. 
Rupture —Improvements in the Apparatus for, Mr. T. Adams. 
Sarls—New method of making, Mr. A. Brooking, Plymouth. 
Scientific Apparatus.—Instruments for Mathematical Instruction, Captain H, 
~ Muller, Doughty Street, Middlesex. 
Screws.—Improvement in making, M, L, W. Knight, Mansfield Street, 
Surrey. 
Sealing-Wax.—Improvement in, P. R. Mason, Esq., Middle Temple. 
Sheathing of Skips-—\|mprovements in, G. 8. Pattison, Esq., Old Burlington 
Street. 
Skins.—New machine for splitting, Mr. H. Duxbury, Pomroy Street, Kent 
Road. 
Spinning—Improvements in Machinery, Mr. J. Ford, Vauxhall. 
Improvements in, Mr. W. Sharp, Manchester. 
Improvements in, Mr. J. Rhodes, Jun., Wakefield. 
Spurs.—Improvement in, Mr. H. Maxwell, 99, Pall Mall. j 
Steam Engines——Improvements in, Mr. John Evans, Jun., Wallingford, 
. Berks. 
Improvements in, Mr. S. Clegg, Chapel Walks, Liverpool. 
Steam Engine.—Improvements in, Mr. J. Tippet, Gwenap, Cornwall. 
Stoves.—Improvement in, Mr. J. Buddle, Wall’s End, Northumberland. 
Sugar—Improvement in refining, Mr. J. Davis, Leman Street, Goodman’s 
Fields. | 
Improvement in refining, Mr. T. Williams and Mr. J. Powell, 
Bristol. 
Thread.—Improved, Mr. T. Lawes, Strand. 
Tubes and Rods.—|mprovement in Manufacture, Mr. T. Breidenback, Bir- 
mingham. 
Type.—Mechanical Improvement in Casting, Mr. T. Aspenwall, Bishopgate 
Church Yard. 
Walls.—Improvements in, Mr.C. Hitch, Jun., Ware, Herts. 
Water.—Apparatus for raising, Mr. A. Bernharde, Fitzroy Square. 
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Water Courses—Improved method of cleansing; Professor Farish, Cambridges 

Weaving.—Improvements in, Mr. W. Pownall, Manchester. 

———— Improvements in, Mr. G. Scholefield, Leeds. 

- Improvements in, Mr. E. Barnard, Nailsworth, Gloucester. 

Weighing Machines—Improvements in, Mr, R. M. Payue, Strand. 

Weights.—Improved method of lifting, Mr. T. Revis, Walworth, Surrey. 

Wheel Carriages.—Improvements in, Mr. J. L. Higgins, Oxford Street. 

Windlas.—Invention of additional mechanical power, Mr. G. J. Young, Newe 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Woollen Cloth.—\improved machine for cutting, &c., Mr. W. Marshall, 

“Huddersfield. 


XLI. CHRONICLE OF EVENTS IN 1898. 


January. 

1. A conspiracy discovered in Mexico against the government, and the 
President Guadalupe Victoria. The Vice President of the Republic, 
General Bravo, is implicated and arrested. 

_ Opening of a new cast-iron bridge, of one arch, 150 feet in span, over 
the Severn, at Holt Fleet, five miles above Worcester. | 

The sloop Fanny, from St. Malo, wrecked in the Jersey Roads, with the 
a two of the crew and eleven passengers, among whom was Lord 

arley. 

“ 2. Mr.O’Reilly, the British Consul at Guatemala, murdered by his ser= 
vants.. The principal perpetrator, Bonilla, was subsequently tried, con- 
victed, and executed. ; 

The session of the Portuguese Cortes opened by the Infanta Regent. 

4. Important change in the French cabinet. The ministry of Messrs. 
de Villéle and Peyronnet is dissolved. 

5. The Sultan issues an order for the banishment of 132 French, 
120 English, and 85 Russians settled in the Turkish Empire. 

General Arena and Father Martinez executed at Mexico on a charge of 
high treason against the state. Udo 

6. The office of Director-General of the Police in France abolished by 
royal ordonnance. 

10. Firman issued by the Porte for the banishment from the capital of 
the Turkish Empire, to Angora in Asia, of all Armenians of the Catholic 
persuasion, without distinction of rank, age, or sex. . 

11. The bank of Messrs. Webb and Son, at Ledbury, Herefordshire, en- 
tered and robbed of property to the value of 10,000/. 

' 12. A violent hurricane at Plymouth, by which 13 merchant vessels 
were driven on shore and wrecked on the night of the 12thand 13th. 

_ Second irruption of water into the Thames Tunnel. At the moment 

the water penetrated there were 135 persons in the Tunnel. In the space 
of fifteen minutes, it-had reached within two feet of the vaulting of the 
arch. Six workmen perished. . 

15- Commencement of the session of the Parliament of Upper Ca- 
nada. One of the first proceedings was the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire in whom the right of nominating the officers of the House was 

Vested. 

The Consuls of France and England at Smyrna cease their functions. 

17.. The Stirling Steam Packet wrecked on the Ardgowar shore, in the 
Bay of Inverscaddel. Passengers and crew, with the exception of one 

18. The Count Capo d’Istria arrives in Greece on board the Warspite, 
British ship of war, and assumes the office of President of the Republic. . 

25. The Duke of Wellington is appointed first Lord of the Treasury, 
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and forms a new ministry. Mr. Goulburn, Chancelor of the Exchequer ; 
Mr. Herries, Master of the Mint; the Earl of Aberdeen, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 

27. The Russian General Paskewitsch renews hostilities against Persia, 
in consequence of the threats of Feth-Ali-Shah not to ratify the treaty 
of peace, lately concluded, until the Russian army had retired beyond 
the Araxes and evacuated Adzerbidjan, Ourmia surrenders to the Rus- 
sians. 
"28. Completion of the British Cabinet, by the nomination of Earl 
Bathurst as President of the Council; Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor ; 
Lord Ellenborough, Keeper of the Privy Seal; Mr. Peel, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ; Mr. Huskisson, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies; Earl of Dudley, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
Viscount: Melville, President. of the Board of Control; Mr. C. Grant, 
President of the Board of Trade; Viscount Palmerston, Secretary at War. 

29. Opening of the Session of the British Parliament. For its pro- 
ceedings, see ‘‘ The Chronicle.of Parliament.” 

31. Sitting of the Germanic Diet resumed. __ 
Attack on Carabusa by Sir Thomas Staines, in the Isis frigate, with 
vessels,’ Frénch ant British, under his command, the Greeks having been 
first summoned, but in vain, to sive up the chiefs of the pirates and their 
vessels. The forts evacuated are put into the possession of a chief ap- 
pointed’ “by the President Capo Wstrias, and the vessels in the port are 
sunk or taken possession of. 

1, M. de, Vatisménil is appointed Grand Master of the University of 
Paris, and charged with the. superintendence, of) public education; for- 
merly under the.direction of the Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

Interview between the Lord High Commissioner of the lonian Islands 
and Ibrahim Pacha at Modon, on the'subject of the affairs of the Morea. 

2. The national assembly of Greece convoked. by the Senate. The 
existing’ législative power dissolved. The Panhellenion, or Grand Coun- 
cil of State for the government of Greece, established by decree. 

4, Opening of the French Chambers. The principal points of the King’s 
speech were—the continuance of friendly relations with other European 
the 6th July, 1827, for the termina- 
tion of the struggle between the Turks and Greeks m ight be effectually 
executed without resort to force; Bpprosctiing wpthdraw of French troops 
from Spain; resolution ‘of the government to exact reparation for the 
aggressions committed agdinst the French ‘flag by the subjects of the 
Brazilian empire; domestic affairs of the empire; diminution in the pro- 
duce of the revenue and excess in the’ expenditure } ‘progressive extension 
of commerce and manufactures ; erparehiey of the direction of public 
education from that ofecclesiastical affairs." 

5.’Re-eléction of Mr. Huskisson_as Parliament for Liverpool ; 
his explanation’of the recent changes in the ministry, 

9. Don Migtiel and suite leave England for Lisbon. 

10.'°A fire breaks out in the suburbs of the Havannah, which destroys 
three huadred'and fifty houses, and renders destitute upwards of 2,000 

13. ‘Public concert ‘at Guildhall i the benefit of the Spanish and 
Italian reftigees,.* The nett profits exceéded 1000/, 
a Establishment of a National Bank of Greece proclaimed’ by the 

sident. 

15. The Duke of Wellington resigns the office of Commander-in-Chief 
= oe arma, which is assumed by Lord Hill, with the title of Commander 
of the Forces. 


with the Prince Hohenlohe Laugenbourg. 


18. Marriageofthe Princess Feodore, daughter of the Duchess of Kent, — 
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A dreadful storm on the coast of Spain, at Cadiz, andthe vicinity. At 
Algesiras, out of thirteen vessels twelve were sunk: and at Gibraltar, 
between 160 and 180 sail were destroyed. ow 

22. The Infant Don Miguel arrives at Lisbon; he is received on land- 
ing by the Infanta Regent, and greeted by the assembled crowds with 
shouts of ‘‘ Long live the Infants,” intermingled with acclamations of 
** Miguel the Absolute King.” 

Peace concluded between Russia and Persia, at Turkmautschay (Tur- 
koman Ischan). By this treaty the Provinces of Erivan and Nakhet- 
chevan are ceded by Persia, and afterwards by an Ukase. of the Emperor 
Penns annexed to the Russian Empire by the title of the Province of 

“Arrival in London of Mr. Stratford Canning, the late British Minister at 
the Ottoman Porte. to 

M. Royer de Collard named President of the Freach Chamber of Deputies. 

Don Miguel takes the prescribed oaths as Regent of Portugal... 

of the Marquess of Anglesey.to be Lord, Li 
28, Fall of the New Royal Brunswick Theatrein Wells-street, Well- 
close-square, during a rehearsal of ‘Guy Mannering.’ Mr. Maurice, one/of 
the proprietors, four of the performers, and five,other persons, were killed 
on the spot. Mr. Carruthers, also a proprietor, and several other persons 
were much bruised and wounded, of whom. two afterwards died at 
the hospital. From subsequent examination of the, bodies, andthe, ver- 
dicts of the juries, the accident apyent to have arisen from the . .spension 
of an improper weight to the roof, which was of cast iron. The theatre 
had been opened for the first time on: the\Monday previous. 

29. Disastrous occurrence at Manchester on occasion of the launch of 
a vessel at the Wharf of the New Quay Company. The ship on descending 
from the stocks heeled and upset. | Upwards of 200 persons, who were 0 
deck, were precipitated into the river, and 51 lost their lives.’ 

Palace of the Ajuda, at Lisbon, 
ourt felicitations to Don 


ute King.” These pro- 
Soliman Bey, commander the 


atenant 


1, A mob assemble in the er the. 
stopping the persons coming to Court 

Miguel, obliging them to cry “ Long live the 4 

ceedings continue until the 5 turkish 

itkish forces, forming the 

garrison of Tripolizza, arrives. at Modon with his troops. from the Jatter 
place, which he had eyacuated and destroyed, 

2. "The Greek Admiral, Miaulis, destroys or, cap nrEph at Scopelo, 41 

im on, the samé grounds a 


vessels suspected of piracy ; 38 more seized by hi 

Return of the President, Count Capo silesrig to, Napoli C 
the seat of the government of Greece. The fortress of Palamide, the 
upper citadel, is delivered up by Theodoraki Griva, the Greek commander, 
who submits to the new government. The fort of Albanitika, the Jower 
citadel, is surrendered on the 5th by Phomatara, who also submitted. 
The government of Napoli isconferred, by the President, on Lieyt,-Col. 
Heidigger, a Bavarian officer in the service of the Greeks... The og¢cupa- 
tion of the fortifications by the Spezziottes and Hydriotts, in,.the pay of 
the constituted government, takes place on the 7th. 


3. Abdication of the crown of Portugal by Don Pedro, Emperor of the - 


Brazils, in favour of his daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria, by decree of 
this date. The decree charges the Infant Don Miguel, Regent of Portugal, 
with its execution. 
The long room at the Custom-house opened for-the’ first time since 
the giving way of the foundation of the eastern part of the buildingin Feb- 


ruary, 1829 
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4, The Court of Aldermen of London rescind the standing order made 
in 1785, that baptized Jews should not be admitted to*the freedom of the 
city. The decision was come to on the case of Messrs. Saul, who had been 
thirteen years applying for the privilege. 

5, Extraordinary spring tide of the Thames, which, in consequence of 
the prevalence of an easterly wind, rose ‘to a great height, inundating the 
low places in Lambeth and the vicinity, and doing considerable damage to 
the wharfs, &c. contiguous to the waterside. 

8. The address of the French Chamber of Deputies in ariswer to the 
King’s speech on opening the session presented to his Majesty. The most 
remarkable part of the address is that which conveys a condemnation of 
the proceedings of the late ministry. 

9. Robbery of the Greenock bank, of property to the value of thirty 
thousand pounds. 

11. Don Miguel changes the command of the provinces and the Colo- 
— of the Constitutional regiments, for other officers more attached to 
his person. 

13. Tahir Pacha relieves the Turkish garrison of Scio, throwing in a 
reinforcement of 3,500 men from Tschme on the Asiatic shore; the 
Greek besiegers quit their position, leaving their artillery behind. They 
evacuate the island on the 15th, when 400 fugitive inhabitants are re- 
ceived on board French vessels. | . 

. Decree for the dissolution of the Portuguese Chamber of Deputies 
issued by the Regent. Both Chambers are closed on the following day. 

14. Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which continues until the 22nd, but 
without doing material damage. 

16. Exchange of ratifications of the Treaty of Commerce between the 
Emperors of Austria and Brazil at Vienna. 

17. Don Miguel abolishes by decree the law of elections of the 7th 
August, 1826, and nominates a commission charged to make regulations 
for a mode of election conformable to that anciently in usage. : 

Death of Sir James Edward Smith, M.D., F.R.S., First President of the 
Linnean Society. 

18. -The blockade of the ports of the Isle of Candia, and of those of Mo- 
don, Coron, and Navarin, declared by the President of Greece. The com- 
mand of a naval division destined for the purpose of executing the block- 
ade given to Admiral Sachturin. 

19. . Wreck of ‘the Venus steam-packet from Waterford to Dublin, be- 
tween Gorey and Arklow, occasioned by the breaking of the engine. Nine 
persons were drowned. 

21. New Peruvian Constitution signed by the President of that Re- 
public. This change had overturned the influence of Bolivar in Peru. 

Commission of inquiry into the state of the Common Law appointed, 
in pursuance of the address of the House of Commons moved by Mr. 
Brougham. See ‘‘ Chronicle of Parliament.” = 

25. The Minister of the Interior submits to the French Chamber of 
Deputies a proposed law for preventing frauds in forming the electoral 
lists, such frauds being one of the principal grounds of complaint against 
the ministry of M. de Villéle. 

' 26. His Majesty’s first levee for the season at his Palace, St. James’s. 

29. The British armament quits Portugal, with the exception of two 
regiments, left in occupation of the forts of Bugio andSt. Julien (Lisbon), 
and one ship of the line in the Tagus. 


April. 
2. Opening of the Grand National Convention of Colombia at 
Ocana 


~ 3. Orders for the future regulation and improvement of the practice 
of the Court of Chancery, issued by the Lord Chancellor, The Orders, 
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it was stated by the Chancellor, had been framed principally by the 
Master of the Rolls. 

6. First stone laid of a monument to Albert Durer, at Nuremberg. 

7. Arrival of the East India Company’s ship Research, Capt. Dillon, 
at Calcutta, after ascertaining the fate of the French ships commanded 
by the Count de la Perouse. The Research had found, and brought to 
Calcutta, various articles of the wrecks of these vessels. , 

9. Insurrection, and discovery of a conspiracy against the Colombian 
ennent, and the influence of General Bolivar, of which General. 

adilla was the head. The insurrection was suppressed immediately by 
General Montilla, and Padilla saved himself by flight. This was followed 
by the proclamation of martial law throughout the province. ' 

Establishment of a West India Company of merchants at Amsterdam. 

10. Mutiny of the troops of Bolivia against General Sucre. The 
soldiers fired on the general, on his appearing amongst them, and 
wounded him. He ultimately succeeded in dispersing them, and in ree 
storing order. 

Motion carried in the French Chamber of Deputies, for abrogating the 
order made in the former session, giving to the Chamber a summary 
jurisdiction over the press. 17 

Meeting of .the ship-owners at the City of London Tavern, at which a 
resolution was passed, expressing their regret at the continued increasing 
depression of British shipping; and their.conviction that it had been 
aggravated by the changes lately made in the navigation and:commercial 
systems of the country. 
.. The weavers of Kidderminster quit their employ in consequence of a 
reduction of wages. (They return to work in August, at the reduced 
wages, after suffering twenty-one weeks of extreme privation.) 

18. The first column of the French garrison of. Pampeluna quit that 
— being the first step in the evacuation of the Peninsula by the 

rench army of occupation. 
" 23. His Majesty holds a drawing-room. . 

The French Chamber of Deputies adopt a proposition made by M. 
de Conny, for subjecting the members of the Chamber to re-election, 
on accepting certain offices under government. The division on the vote 
was 144 against 133, The proposition was subsequently rejected by the 
Chamber of Peers, iy 

25. On the anniversary of the birth of the Queen Mother of Portugal, 
Lisbon becomes the occasion of a scene of tumult. A deputation of the 
municipality of Lisbon wait on Don Miguel, and pray him, in the name of 
the people, to assume the crown of Portugal. He replies that greater 
formalities are necessary previous to his taking that step. oo 

Decree issued by the President of Greece fixing the division of Greece 
into departments, seven in number, viz. Argolis, Achaia, Elis, Upper 
Messenia, Lower Messenia, Laconia, and Arcadia. By the same decree 
the islands are divided into six departments, viz. The Northern Sporades, 
the Eastern Sporades, the Western Sporades, the Northern Cyclades, th 
Central Cyclades, and the Southern Cyclades. 

26. Declaration of war by Russia against Turkey. The grievances 
alleged in the manifesto are, infractions of the treaties of Bucharest, 
(1812) ; and the Convention of Ackermann; the late Hatti Scheriff of the 
Porte denouncing Russia as an enemy, and avowing that it only accepted 
the conditions of the former peace, with a view to temporize; the se~ 
questration of Russian cargoes, and violation of the flag; the efforts of 
the Porte to make Persia waver in her desire for peace. In another 
document, a declaration issued at the same time with the declaration of 
‘war, the Emperor states .his reasons for the step he had taken, and de- 
clares his object in the war to be the future inviolable liberty of the 
commerce of the Black Sea. and the navigation of the Bosphorus. This 
statement is accompanied by an engagement, that Russia will not depart 
from the Convention of the 6th of July, 
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_ 28. The Forts of Bugio and St. Julien, on the Tagus, given up by the 
British troops to the Portuguese. os : 


May. 


1. Confirmation of the death of Captain Clapperton at Sockatoo, on 
the 13th April, 1827, of a dysentery. 

3. The Regent Don Miguel convokes the Assembly of the Three 

Estates according to the alleged ancient usage of the monarchy. In the 
cecree containing this convocation Don Miguel had assumed the royal 
signature. On receiving notification of this decree the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors at Lisbon gave official notice that their functions had ceased. 
- Deliberation of the twelve judges on the question raised on the case of 
Gilbam, the murderer of Maria Bagnall, at Bath, whether a confession 
of a prisoner induced by the expression of an opinion that such con- 
fession was necessary to his spiritual welfare, could be received in evi- 
dence. The decision was adjourned ; but the sentence was subsequently 
confirmed—the convict underwent his punishment. 

Opening of the Session of the Legislative Assembly of Brazil, at Rio de 
Janeiro. The speech from the throne announces that Spain was the 
only power which had not acknowledged the Brazilian empire; and con- 


tains a confirmation by the Emperor of his abdication of the Portuguese 
throne in favour of his daughter. 


5. A national bank opened at Warsaw. 

7. The Emperor of Russia leaves St. Petersburg for the army. 

The troops of the 6th and 7th corps of Infantry of the Russian army 
‘pass the Pruth at Skuljanah Faltschi and Vadulni-Issaki in three co- 


umns. The Russian Colonel Loprand enters Jassy at the head of two 
squadrons of Uhians. 


9,10. The agents of Austria quit Jassy and Bucharest. 
Ata meeting of country bankers, it was decided to memorialize the Trea- 
sury against the establishment of Branch Banks of the Bank of England. 
. The Albanian garrison of Coron, which had rebelled against the Otto- 
man Porte, submits to Ibrahim Pasha on receiving the news of the Russian 
Declaration of War against Turkey. 
11. The fortress of Brahilow invested by the Russians. 
A recruitment of the French army by a levy of 60,000 men of the class 
of 1827, ordered by the King of France. : 
- 12, The Russian General Baron Geismar takes possession of Bucharest, 
the capital of Wallachia. 
- 13. The American Tariff Bill, imposing duties amounting to prohibi- 
tion on the principal articles of manufacture of England, passes the 
American senate. 
16. The soldiers of the garrison of Oporto renew the oath which they 
had taken to Don Pedro and the Constitution. The Constitutionalists of 
. that city establish a military-council for the direction of affairs. 
Death, at Toulouse, of Sit Wm. Congreve, General of Artillery in the 
British Service; the inventor of the Congreve rockets. 
17. Death of Margaret Nicholson, in Bethlem Hospital, after a con- 
.finement of forty-two years as a lunatic, having been so declared upon 
her trial, for making an attempt on the life of George III. 
Arrival of the Grand Duke Michael, the younger brother of the Em- 
-peror Nicholas, at the head-quarters of the Russian army before 
rahilow, to assume the chief command of the siege of that place. 
12—20. Arrival of the Emperor Nicholasin the Russian camp, at the 
village of Hadschi Capitan, near Brahilow. . 
20. Installation of the Bishop and Chapter of Rottenbourg, one of 
‘the new bishoprics of the Netherlands, created in virtue of the Con- 


cordat lately entered into between the Pope and the King of the Ne- 
-therlands, 
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The wiry council of the City of Oporto, in concert with the 
deputies of the different estates, name a junta, for the protection of 
the legitimate authority of Don Pedro. 

20, 21, 22. Some Russian vessels, forming part of the fleet of Ad- 
-miral Greigh, capture four Turkish vessels, with crews, amounting to 
940 men, on their passage from Trebisond 

_. 22, The President of Greece issues a decree forthe levy of one man 
in every hundred to complete the regular troops. ; 

First Half-Quarterly Sessions of the Westminster magistrates; the 
Grevians being in future to be held eight times a year instead of 

~-23. The’ Greeks repulsed by the Turks in an attack on Anatolia, 
_ The Marquess de Palmella, the Portuguese Ambassador at the Court 
of London, makes a formal declaration to the British Cabinet, that he 
ceases to consider himself as the envoy of the government actually 

24. The minister of Brazil, in London, the Marquess Rezende, and 
the Viscount Jtabayana, minister at Vienna, address an act of protes- 
tation to’ the Portuguese nation, dated from Londen, against every 
violation of the hereditary rights of Don Pedro, and of the Queen Donna 
Maria da Gloria, and against the abolition of the institutions established 

The Thames Tunnel snkt opened for public inspection; the water 
having been entirely withdrawn from ‘the shaft, and from the southern 

25. A brigade of troops leaves’ Lisbon on their march against the 
Constitutionalists of Oporto, advancing towards the capital. Numerous 
arrests of the inhabitants of Lisbon had taken place on-the-previous day. 

26. The regular troops of the Turkish army quit Constantinople, 

- 28. The Reis Effendi addresses a letter to Count Guilleminot and 
Mr. Stratford Canning, to induce them to return to Constantinople, 
and renew the ancient friendly relations between their respective go- 
vernments and the Porte ; and to enter into negotiations for the pa- 

Death of the Hon. Mrs: Damer, celebrated for her works in sculpture. 

30. Mr. Huskisson, Earl of Dudley, Viscount Palmerston, and Mr. 
-Charles Grant quit the ministry. The Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lowther, 
Sir George Murray, Sir Henry Hardinge, Mr. Calcraft, and Mr. Courteney, 
were subsequently appointed to office. For the ministry as at present 
constituted, see “ British Almanac.” a 


Commission appointed for inqairing into the state of the laws relating 


‘to the transfer of real property;. the commission composed of Mr. 
Campbell, Common Law Barrister, Héad of the Commission—Mr. 
Tinney and Mr. Duckworth, Equity. Bapristers—Mr. Hodgson and Mr. 


4. Declaratio pobianed by the Turkish Divan in answer to the Mani- 
festo of Russia, This document expr the indignation of the Porte at 
the terms of the Convention of the 6th'of July, and at the affair of Na- 
varino ; charges Russia with confirmed enmity towards the Turkish em- 
pire; treats the grievances complained of as imaginary.; and justifies, on 
the plea of the necessities of the capital, the seizure of foreign cargoes. 


5. The Chevalier de Barbosa, the Minister of Portugal at the court of 


the King of France, declares the cessation of his functions as minister. 

8. Passage of the Danube by the Russian advanced guard. The Rus- 
sians make an attack from the river on Isatzka (Isakska, Isaksdehe, 
Isadsje,) on the right bank of the Danube, which they take, and. succeed 
in landing eight battalions of artillery. The Emperor eet I on the 
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10th; in the course of that day and the 9th, the main ‘army had crossed 
the river and occupied the positions abandoned by the Turks. ? 
Death of the Rev. W. Coxe, Author of Travels in Switzerland, &c. 
Death of Lieut.-Col. Dixon Denham, at Sierra Leone. 

. erg of Mr. Woodhouse, F.R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics a 
Oxford. 
9. A Russian flotilla on the Danube destroys thirty-five Turkish vessels. 
By this success all communication between ilow and the right shore 
of the Danube was effectually intercepted. 

10. Death of the Field Marshal Lauriston, Peer of France, born at 
Pondicherry, 1768. 
11. Mutiny of German and Irish troops at Rio Janeiro. They refused 
longer to serve as soldiers, having come there by invitation as agricultu- 
ralists. They commenced the plunder of the city ; about 100 people lost 
their lives. The Emperor, at the head of Brazilian troops and Marines 
from the British and French ships of war in the port, succeeded in quell- 
ing the tumult, and shipping off the rioters in detachments to different 

of the Empire. 
Death of Professor Dugald Stewart at Edinburgh. , 
Grand Convention of the Colombian Republic at Ocana, dissolved by the 
secession of the members in the interest of General Bolivar, without any 
effectual deliberations. 
13. Bolivar proclaimed Dictator at Bogota. 
13. Sir John Doyle seized at Leiria, and taken prisoner to Lisbon, 
charged with being connected with the Constitutionalists. 

14. Judicial commission issued by Don Miguel to go through the king- 
dom, put on their trial, and execute the persons engaged in the recent 
insurrection. 
Death of Charles Augustus, Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, at Graditz, 
near Torgau. 

Lord Mountsandford killed at Windsor in an affray with a party 

of journeymen shoemakers, Two of the persons engaged in this unhappy 
event were afterwards found guilty of manslaughter. 
15. Disastrous gale at the Cape of Good Hope: four vessels wrecked. 
Accident in the church of Kirkaldy, in Scotland, by the falling of a gal- 
lery Seine he assembly of a large concourse of persons to hear an evening 
discourse by the Rev. Mr. Irving. Between 30 and 40 persons were killed. 
16. The King of France signs a decree by which the secondary ecclesi- 
astical schools are submitted to the rules of the University of Paris; the 
same decree declares that no person shall be engaged, in the direction of 
any establishment for education, unless he attests in writing that he does 
not belong to any religious society not legally established in France. 

19. After a bloody and unsuccessful attempt to take Brahilow by 
storm, a capitulation for the surrender of that fortress was concludéd 
between the Grand Duke Michael, chief in command of the Russian 
-besiegers, and Soliman Pasha, the Turkish commander of that place. 

21. Execution, at Lisbon, of nine students of Coimbra, for the assassi- 
nation of the professors sent as a deputation to Don Miguel by the 
University. 

Meeting at the Freemason’s Tavern, at which resolutions were passed 
and a subscription entered into for the establishment of an institution for 
the education, in the principles of the Established Church, of youth in 
to be called,the Kings’ College. The Duke of Wellington 
in the chair. aa 

22. The Imans of Constantinople receive the Sultan’s firman, calling 
to. arms the whole population, from the age of sixteen to sixty years. — 

The Governor of Madeira, Don John Lucio Travassos Valdez, proclaims 
his fidelity to Don Pedro, and his opposition to Don Miguel. 

23. After asiege of 40 hours the Turkish garrison of Anapa, 3,000 
strong, surrenders at discyetion to the Russian Admirals Greigh and 
Mencikoff: 85 pieces of artillery fall into the hands of the conquerors, 
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In pursuance of a capitulation concluded with Ischim Pasha, the Rus- 
sians, under the orders of Lieut.-General Prince Madatow, occupy the 
Turkish fortress of Hirsova (Girsow, Kirsowa), after a.siege of seven 
hours: the garrison proceeds part to Schumla, part to Silistria. 

24. Decision by the twelve judges in the case of Howarth, the Frome 
burglar, that a stabbing in defence, by a burglar, against caption without 
warrant, although the caption was. not attempted until after the prisoner 
had quitted the premises, the scene of the burglary, constituted a felony 
within the meaning of Lord Ellenborough’s act. 

The new London Corn Exchange opened. 

The Army of Don Miguel is victorious over that of the Junta of 
Oporto at Condeixa. 
25. Thethree estates of the kingdom of Portugal declare that, according 
to the fundamental laws. of the monarchy, Don Miguel is the legitimate 
King of Portugal. : 

Acknowledgment by the British government of the blockade of Oporto, 
by official notification from the minister of Foreign Affairs, 

26. The Marquis Palmella, Count Villaflor, Generals: Saldanha and 
Stubbs, arrive with their companions at Oporto from England. The Mar- 
quis Palmella assumes the chief command of the constitutional army : 
General Stubbs that of the Northern Provinces and of Oporto. 

Convention concluded between Great Britain and Spain for satisfying 
the claims of British merchants ; the Spanish Government agreeing to 
pay 900,000/. by instalments of 200,000/. a quarter. 


July. 


.3. The Miguelites under the command of the Marquis de Pesqueenz, 
take possession of Oporto, observing the strictest discipline. The Mar~ 
quess ne and others, leaders of the Constitutionalists, embark for 
England, 

nd William Bentinck arrives at Calcutta. 

4. The infant Don Miguel formally accepts the title of King, pursuant 
to the representations addressed to him from the three estates. 

Suicide of Montgomery, convicted, of forgery, in Newgate. The pri-. 
soner was found dead in his cell on the morning appointed for his 
execution. 

Lord William Bentinck lands at Calcutta, and assumes the office of 
Governor-General. 

_5. Mr. Daniel O’Connell elected Knight of the Shire for Clare in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. 4) 

The judgment of the Court of Chancery, depriving. Mr. Long Wel- 
lesley Pole of the guardianship of his children, affirmed by the House of 
Lords, nem. dis. 

6. Action between the Constitutionalists retreating from Oporto, 
and the Miguelites, at Valdeste. The Constitutionalists are defeated and 
the greater part disperse themselves: the rest retire beyond the Spanish 
frontier. 

Peace concluded between the Republics of Peru and Bolivia. By 
the terms. of this treaty, the Colombian Auxiliary Army was to quit 
Bolivia. 

12, Meeting of armed Irish in the neighbourhood of Ballinamore, 
They are dispersed by a charge of the military without bloodshed. 

The three estates of Portugal dissolved by decree of Don Miguel. 

17. \Sailing of the first division of the French expedition to the Morea 
from Toulon. 

18. Decree of Bolivar, for letting to farm the Factories of Tobacco 
throughout the Republic of Colombia. The duties are charged with the 
payment of the interest of the Colombian bonds due in Engin. : 

20. Encounter between the populace and military at Fermoy in Ire- 
land, where a numerous populace had assembled to me a election’ 
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of Mr. O’Connell. The armed police fired on the mob: four persons 
were wounded, one mortally. bg 

Attack on the eminences above Shumla, which, after an obstinate 
resistance from the Turks, are occupied by the Russians. 


21. Death of the Archbishop of Canterbury (Sutton) at his palace at 
Lambeth. 


23. Silistria invested by the Russians. 

26. The Catholic Association in Ireland resumes its sittings according 
to its ae institution, the act of 1825, for its suppression, having 
expired. 

29. The mansion of G. Lane Fox, Esq. at Bramham Park, destroyed by 
fire. Loss estimated at 40,0001. 

31. Expedition of men of letters and science, with M. Champollion, 
jun. at their head, supported by the French Government, for the inves- 
tigation of the antiquities of Egypt, embarks for Alexandria. 

August, 

5. The Emperor of Russia arrives at the ryt arrtee of the division 
of the army engaged in the siege of Varna, and after superintending the 
opening of the siege of that place, embarks for Odessa. 

6. The Viceroy of Egypt concludes a convention with the British Ad- 
miral, Sir Edward Codrington, for the evacuation of the Morea by his son, 
and the delivery of the Greek captives. 

Trial at Bury St. Edmund’s of Wm. Corder for the murder, on the 18th 
of May, 1827, of Maria Marten, ‘a young woman whom he had decoyed 
from her homie to a barn near Polstead, and there murdered. The pri- 
soner was found guilty and afterwards confessed the crime. He was ex- 
ecuted on the !lth. An extraordinary excitement throughout the king- 
dom was produced by this murder and trial. 

7. Vigorous sally by the Turkish garrison of Varna on the besiegers. 

Four.een sail of Turkish flotilla cut out of the port of Varna by the 
long-boats of the Russian squadron. * 

Decree issued by Bolivar for augmenting the army of the Colombian 
Republic to 40,000, in consequence of the accumulation of Spanish troops 
in the Havannah, which threatened Colombia. 

The French prelacy address a representation to the King, remonstrating 
against the ordonnances of the 16th of June for the regulation of the eccle- 
siastical schools of France. 

9. Expedition against Terceira and Madeira sails from Lisbon. 

~ 10. Conference concerning the affairs of Greece betveen the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Great Britain, France, and Russia, resumed at Corfu. 

11. The King and Queen of Spain return to Madrid, after nearly a 
year’s absence. 

Disappearance of Mr. Austin, Deputy Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, 
in consequence of the discovery of a deficiency in his accounts to the 
amount of 20,000/. 
ane “Caen of the Duke of Clarence of the office of Lord High 

miral. 

14. Theblockade of Funchal in the island of Madeira, notified at Lloyd’s. 

' 18. Sally made by the Turkish troops entrenched at Calafat. They 
advanced as far as Czoroi on the road to Crajora, and seized on several 
thousand head of cattle and other provisions and ammunition. The Rus- 
sians were obliged to retire before them until General Geismar, having 
received reinforcements, succeeded in driving them back. 

* 21. Vigorous sally by the Turkish garrison of Varna, in which they 
are repulsed ; on the side of the Russians, the Commander, Prince Men- 
zikoff, seriously wounded and disabled. Appointment of Count Woron- 
zow to the direction of the siege in his stead. 

- Convention signed between France and Brazil for the indemnity of the 
proprietors of French vessels seized and condemned in the river Plata. 
Attack on Tripoliby the Neapolitan squadron. The bombard- 
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ment lasted until the 28th, but without effect. On the29ththesquadron 
got under weigh. The Christian residents thrown into consternation by 
the menaces of the populace, but no outrage committed. 

Madeira taken possession of by the expedition sent out by Don Miguel. 
Valdez, the late Governor who had remained faithful to Don Pedro, takes 
refuge on board an English vessel; Captain Canning, the commander, 
refuses to give him up, 

24. A Turkish army of 30,000 men defeated under the walls of Akhalzik 
by the Russians commanded by General Paskewitsch. The Turkish camps 
and magazines taken possession of by the Russians, The Russian Major= 
General Korolkow killed. 

26. A detachment of Turks from the entrenched camp at Shumla 
make a sally on the Russian lines, and succeed in capturing a redoubt, 
which the Russians retake. The Russians subsequently concentrate their 
forces, and abandon their position of Eski Stamboul, which they had oc. 
cupied in advance of Shumla. 

27. Nine persons drowned in the Thames, at Datchet, by the upsetting 
of a boat with passengers returning from Egham races to Windsor. 

28. Ata meeting of the Dublin members of the late Grand Orange. 
Lodge of Ireland, it is resolved to re-establish that Society in Dublin. 
Brunswick Clubs formed, 

29. Ten persons drowned in Loch Lomond, by the upsetting of a ferry 
boat alongside of the steam-vessel, the Lady of the Lake. 

Preliminary Treaty of Peace concluded at Rio Janiero between Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres, establishing the independence of the Banda Oriental, 
under the guarantee of Great Britain, and the evacuation by the Emperor. 
of the Brazils of that province and Monte Video. 

Arrival in the Morea of the first and second divisions of the French 
expedition. A landing effected without opposition, and a camp esta- 
blished at Petaldi. 

September. 


1. Don Gerres Pedraza, late Minister, of War, is elected President of 
the Mexican Republic. His rival candidate was,Don Vincente Guerrero. 
St. Anna, the Governor of Vera Cruz, on learning the result of the 
election, revolts from the government, and declares war on the existing 
authorities. 

2. The Emperor Nicholas sets sail from Odessa on his return to Varna, 

Decree of the President of Haiti regulating the qualifications of com- 
mission merchants in St. Domingo. Registered patent necessary: duty 
of. 14 per cent. on the value of every consignment .for foreigners, 3 per 
cent, for natives. 

3. The fortress of Ardoghan in. Asia surrenders to the Russian forces. 
under Major-General Berggmann. 

5. Official declaration of the existence of a fever of a suspicious 
nature at Gibraltar ; a cordon of health established at the frontiers, at 
the instance of the authorities of Cadiz. On the 8th, a proclamation 
issued for closing the courts of justice and places of worship. 

On the 29th September, the numbers in the hospital amounted to 533, 
from 12 to 17 were dying daily: out of 1135 since the commencement of 
the calamity 191! deaths had occurred. On the 18th, 19th, and’20th Oc- 
tober, the daily numbers of deaths were 29, 32,23; on the 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th November, the numbers of deaths were 8,8, 2, and 10. 

Derby Musical Festival. . : 

7. Release of Sir John Doyle-and Mr. Young from the dungeons ‘in 
which they had been confined by the command of Don Miguel. They 
embarked on the same-day on board a steam-vessel for England. 

9. The fortress of Badjazet captured by the Russians. The fortress of 
Topah Khale occupied on the'24th.. 

13. Proclamation of Bolivar tothe Colombians. As the:minister of the 


Sovereign People, he engages to obey their legitimate — 3; to-protect 
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religion ; to cause justice to be observed ; to exercise economy in the 
administration of the public funds ;-to discharge the obligations of the 
Republic towards foreign states and individuals ; to resign the supreme 
command when the people require its restitution; to convoke the national 
representation within a year, unless otherwise commanded by the pece. 

ecree by the President of Colombia, prohibiting the delivery of Letters 
of Marque, and recalling old ones, until a new system, which should pro- - 
vide for the prevention of outrages on neutral vessels, should be established. 

15. Orange meeting at Dublin; letter read from the Duke of Cumber- 
a — the office of Grand Master of the Orange Men of the United 

ingdom. 

16. The Duke of Newcastle addresses a public letterto Lord Kenyon 
on the danger of acceding to the claims of the Catholics for Emancipation. 

First Brunswick Club formed in England, at a meeting at Maidstone. 
The Earl of Guilford appointed President of the Club. 

The Bosphorus closed by the Turkish Government. 

21. Cadiz evacuated by the French garrison. 

22. A French brig arrives at Egina from Alexandria, with 200 Greek 
prisoners exchanged in Egypt. 

- 23. York Musical Festival. 2,500/. surplus receipts. 

Death of Professor Bouterwek, of the University of Gottingen. 

24. Arrival at Falmouth of the young Queen of Portugal, Donna 
Maria da Gloria, in the Imperatrice, Brazilian Frigate; she was received 
amidst a royal salute of 21 guns, from Pendennis Castle and from all the 
ships of war then in the harbour, by the Mayor and Corporation of the 
town, and the Marquis Palmella, and Count Itabayana. 

Two dilapidated houses in Exeter-street, behind the Lyceum theatre, 
fall in and bury the inmates intheruins. Several were extricated alive, 
but three persons lost their lives. 

25. Conspiracy against the life and government of. General Bolivar, 
directed by the late Vice-President Santander and General Padilla. A 
part of the garrison, having been seduced, attacked the residence of 
the general, who narrowly escaped with his life. His aids-de-camp, 
Colonels Bolivar and Ferguson, were killed. The conspiracy was de- 
feated: 4000 inhabitants rose in favour of the general; and the chief 
conspirators, among whom was Santander, were apprehended. Padilla 
was previously in prison. 

The Hon. Captain Canning (son of the late Prime Minister), in 
command of his Majesty’s ship Alligator, off Madeira, drowned while 
bathing in a reservoir. 

26. ‘ Engagement at Czoroi between the troops of the Russian General 
Geismar and those of the Turkish Pasha of Widdin. The Turks were com- 
pletely routed in a night attack, with great loss of men and artillery, and 
driven back to Calafat. : 

The Sultan leaves Constantinople for the camp at Ramestschiflik, with 
the Sacred Standard, for the head-quarters of the Moslem army, 

30. Manchester Musical Festival. 


October. 


- 1, Opening of the London University. Mr. Bell, professor of Physio- 
logy and Surgery, delivered his introductory Lecture to an audience of 
800 persons, including the Council and officers, and a large proportion of 
the founders and promoters of the Institution. _ 
Blockade of the Dardanelles by the Russians officially announced by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the Committee of Lioyds. 
2. Proclamation,by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland calling on the ma- 
gistrates to prevent assemblages of peasantry. = 
M. Caillet, a young Frenchman, arrives at Toulon, on his return from 
Africa, it being stated that he had penetrated to Timbuctoo. 
_ 4, Ibrahim Pasha, with the whole Egyptian armament, evacuates the 
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Morea, and sails for Alexandria in pursuance of the convention concluded 
with Sir Edward Codrington. fe 

5. Surrender of Patras, by capitulation, to a detachment of the French 
army under General Schneider. -_— 

- 6. Navarino taken possession of by the troops of the French Expedi- 
tion without any resistance from the Turkish garrison. Modon is occu- 
pied in the same way on the 7th, and Coron surrendered on the 9th. 

Death of the Dowager Queen of Wurtemburg, Charlotte Augusta Ma- 
tilda, Princess Royal of England, at Stuttgard, aged 62. ; 

Dinner to Mr. Peel at Manchester ; attended by 500 persons. 

The Queen of Portugal arrives in London. She receives the com-. 
pliments of the Duke of Wellington and other Ministers at Grillon’s 
Hotel on the 8th. . | ; 

9. Arrest of Mr. Lawless at Dublin on a charge of rioting, on infor- 
mation that he had entered Ballibay at the head of a mob of 20,000 per-— 
sons. Mr. Lawless bailed and enlarged. 

10. Coffee-houses at Lisbon shut by order of Don Miguel, and 40 
shopkeepers arrested. 

1l. Surrender of Varna to the Russians. 

15. The Russians commence their retreat from before Shumla, fol- 
lowed by the Turks, who attacked them on the 19th with a body of 8000 
inen, who were repulsed. 

- 13. Death of Vincenzo Monti, the Italian poet. 

16. Viscount Strangford arrives at Rio de Janeiro on a special mission 
from the King of Great Britain. . 

20. Sentence of death, passed at St. Kitt’s, on twenty Spaniards and 
Englishmen, part of a piratical crew who had captured the Caraboo, on 
her voyage from Liverpool to Buenos Ayres, 

22. Official notice published at Gibraltar of a contribution from the 
King of Spain of 20,000 fanegas of wheat to the relief of the necessities 
of the sufferers by want and famine in that fortress. . 

24. Kent County Meeting on Penenden Heath, when a petition to the 
House of Commons, praying that the Protestant Constitution in Church 
and State might be preserved entire and inviolable, was agreed on. 

25. The St. Katherine’s Docks opened. 

‘ 26. The Emperor Nicholas arrives at St. Petersburg on his return 

from the seat of war. set 

Paspuschi Achmet, Governor of Galata and Pera, appointed by the 
Sultan, Capitan Pasha, in the room of the former Capitan Pasha, Izzed 
Mahomet, who had been nominated Grand Vizier (on the dismissal of the 
former Vizier), and appointed to the chief command of the Ottoman 
forces acting against the Russians. 

Proclamation by the President of Greece, announcing that the Turks 

rsisting to refuse to accede to the treaty of London, the three Allied 

owers would recognise the independence ofGreece. The fortress of Malta 
had exchanged salutes with a vessel entering the Port under the Greek flag. 

28. Peace concluded between Naples and Tripoli by the intervention of 
the French Consul-General. 

Calafat abandoned by the Turks, and occupied by the Russians under 
General Geismar. 

Trial and conviction of Joseph Hunton, for forgery on the Bank of 
Sir William Curtis and Co. _ 

30. Surrender of the Castle of the Morea, after a cannonade of four 
hours, to the French armament, thus completing the evacuation of the 
Morea by the Turks. 

November. 


4. The first General Meeting of the Brunswick Club of Ireland held in 
the Dublin Rotunda. 

6. A Court.of Common Council holden, at which a resolution was 
passed, that for the future the office of Secondary should not be sold. 
Death of the Dowager Empress of Russia. 
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8. The siege of Silistria by the Russians raised; the heavy artillery 
spenenent. Bulgaria, with the exception of Varna, evacuated by the 

ussians. 

9. Serious accident befals Don Miguel while driving two of the Prin- 
cesses, his sisters. The mules become restive and overturn the carriage. 
He escapes with a fracture of the ribs and thigh. The Infantas only) 
slightly injured. 

10. Siege of Silistria raised. 

12. Extraordinarily dense fog in London and the vicinity. 

14. Decree by the King of France for a new constitution of the Council 
of State: the members who had formed part of the Council under the 
Administration of M. de Villéle are dismissed, and others more in accord 
with the actual Ministry nominated in their place. 

By other decrees, of the same date, important changes are ordered on 
the same principle in the appointments of Prefects of departments, 

16. Opening of the Diet of Sweden. The King’s speech notices the, 
flourishing state of the internal affairs of the kingdom, and announces, 
that after meeting the expenses stated in the Budget and other unforeseen 
disbursements, a surplus of two million dollars had been appropriated to 
the Sinking Fund. 

18. Accident at Covent Garden theatre by the sudden ignition of es- 
caped gas while preparations were making for removing the gas apparatus 
of the theatre. Two workmen lost their lives on the spot, and three other 
persons received serious injury; two of whom afterwards died. 

_ 19. Keystone of the last arch of the new London Bridge fixed with 
the usual ceremonies by the Lord Mayor and Bridge Committee. 

General Wittgenstein, the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian forces 
acting against the Turks, returns to Jassy, and there establishes the head- 
quarters of thearmys): 

20.,Public announcement. that wheat had reached the price at which 
the duty was lowest, and that the ports were open to foreign grain at a 
merely nominal duty. 

24. Decree by Don Miguel,. ordering the scrupulous observance of the 
legal privileges of British subjects, and despatch in the proceedings 
against such as might be accused of contravention of the law. 

25. Public Meeting held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, to 
raise a subscription for the reliefof the Spanish and Italian Refugees, 
The Lord Mayor in the chair. | : 


December. 


1. Destructive gale off the coast of Yorkshire. Thirteen vessels cast 
on shore near Filey, andeight at Whitby, Crews saved by lifeboats. 

Fever abated at Gibraltar. On this the deaths were only 4. 

4. Death of the Earl of Liverpool, at Combe Wood. 

7. Order of the day to the Portuguese soldiers in depdts at Plymouth, 
issued by General Stubbs, commanding them to prepare: for embarkation 
for the Brazils. 

8. The pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, under the direction of. 
Signor de Begnis, perform. the Italian Opera of Il Barbiere di Seviglia, at 
the English Opera House, being the first performance of a dramatic na-, 
ture attempted by them in public. 3 

9. His Majesty takes up his residence at Windsor Castle. Mr. Jeffery. 
Wyatville, the architect, receives the honour of knighthood. J 

22. His Majesty receives the, Queen of Portugal, with honours 
due to her rank, at Windsor Castle. 

Death of Dr. Wollaston, F.R.S. 
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